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THE ELECTIONS. 


HE Battle of the Boroughs has been fought and won. 
T Even if the increased majority by which Mr. GLapsTone 
has been supported in the English boroughs is not very large, 
it is at least indisputable and decisive. If there were any 
constituencies where the cry of “ N6 Popery” might be sup- 

sed to tell, they were the English boroughs. It has evi- 
dently not told. The ordinary English householder has 
preferred the general principles of Liberalism to the satis- 
faction of having made a demonstration against the Romanists. 
The Ministry, whenever they condescended to give something 
like an indication of where their hidden strength lay, always 
let it be supposed that the English boroughs were far more 
inclined to support them than was generally believed. So 
far as can be scen, the question of the Irish Church has exer- 
cised no appreciable influence in the constituencies which 
have made their decision, The simple fact is that the 
majority of the electoral body is Liberal, and, so long as it can 
secure the return of Liberal members, it does not particularly 
care what are the precise principles which these members repre- 
sent. It is quite in keeping with this view that the Liberal 
constituencies have been hard upon some members of the Cave. 
The unanimity with which these seceders voted for Mr. GLap- 
stoxe’s Resolution on the Irish Church has not sufficed to 
win back for them the confidence of their supporters. If 
they return a Liberal member, they like him to stick to his 
party, to hold his tongue if he has nothing on the side of his 
party to say, and to jorm a unit in the Liberal majority on 
every division. ‘Io some extent the consequences of this may 
be bad, but no one can deny that it is with a very natural 
regret that the Liberal party has seen its strength frittered 
away by the vacillations and caprices of its representatives. It 
is too soon at present to hazard a guess as to the probable 
majority on which Mr. Guapsrone may rely. Possibly the 
present position of parties may not be materially altered. 
The Ministry will of course gain in the counties, but the 
faithful Scotch are still to a large extent in reserve, and will 
redress the balance in favour of the Opposition. No one can 
venture to speculate how Irish elections will go. Where 
there is a contest, the first care of the candidate scems to be 
to avoid, if possible, getting his head broken ; and his second, 
to talk as much nonsense as even an Irish audience will 
stand. But experience has shown that Ireland is seldom the 
scene of great party triumphs; and we therefore come back 
with pleasure to the opinion that the battle has been virtually 
fought out in the English boroughs. Even Mr. Disrarti, in 
his speech at Aylesbury, one of the few unaffected and 
dignified speeches he has ever made, seems to have accepted 
the inevitable conclusion, and to be now only anxious to 
retire with decency and honour. 


The Conservatives appear inclined to console themselves 
by pointing out that they have made a very successful fight 
inthe large towns; but there appears to be some romance about 

is. It is true they have carried Coventry and Salford, and 
that the minority vote has given them a member for London 
and Manchester and Leeds. It is also true that they have here 
and there managed to squeeze in a candidate through the reck- 
less multiplicity of Liberal aspirants, but this isabout the end 
of their successes. In Glasgow and Birmingham the Liberal 
luajority was so large that, in spite of the minority vote, three 
Liberals were returned; and Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, Ply- 
mouth, Oxford, Cambridge, and all the Metropolitan boroughs 
except Westminster, have shown, so far as their decision is an 
indication, what the feeling of the large towns is. One of 

eir most striking successes has been at Falmouth, but no ong 
Would point to Falmouth as a centre of independent popular 
‘pinion, But if they camnot make much of this, there is 
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one triumph which the Conservatives relish with the keenest 
delight. ‘The odious Mii is ousted from Westminster. ‘To 
have got rid of the first speculative philosopher of his day, 
and to have substituted a thriving man of business, is a 
success which they seem to think will almost make up for 
going out of office. Mr. Mitt has been, in the main, the 
cause of his own defeat. He has been guilty of acts which, 
although they were dignified with a spirit of courage and in- 
dependence, were still to the last degree imprudent, and we 
cannot see on what principle he could have conceived it to 
be a national gain that a shallow Atheist like Mr. BrapLaucu 
should be in Parliament, unless he would, on the same ground, 
have supported an equally shallow Ultramontane. He pro- 
bably will not regret his compulsory retirement from public 
life and the consequent absorption of his energies in the more 
congenial field of philosophy. But an air of mediocrity is 
certainly in some measure given to a Parliament from which 
so thoughtful, so bold, and so highly informed a man is 
absent, and in which Mr. Sairn takes his place. Mr. Minn 
will probably find something much more lamentable than his 
own defeat in the rejection of the Great Incognito whom he has 
commended in vain to the Kilmarnock district. The Scotch 
are for the most part staunch friends to their friends, and the 
people of Kilmarnock preferred the known virtues and weak- 
nesses of Mr. Bouverie to the unattractive claims of a stranger, 
of whom all they could learn was that he probably knew more 
about sewers than any other man in the kingdom. Some other 
members of eminence will also be missing in the new Parlia- 
ment. Merthyr Tydvil, in rejecting Mr. Bruce, has inflicted 
a real loss upon the country; and although his waywardness 
and egotism were sufficiently offensive, the admirers of an 
independent career will lament the defeat of Mr. Rorsuck. 
Mr. Miner Gipson has sustained a defeat at Ashton, which will 
be a matter of the most vivid surprise to himself. The loss ofa 
fairly good Parliamentary and oflicial hack cannot be considered 
a striking calamity ; but the world must seem turned upside down 
to the oflicial himself, when a Conservative is suddenly returned 
by a borough which he has for eleven years instructed in the 
purest doctrines of the Liberals, and which but a few months 
ago he favoured with an early explanation of the only pos- 
sible policy the Liberal party could take with regard to the 
Irish Church. The Cuancettor of the Excnequer, as he said 
at Northampton, saw in Mr. Gipson’s defeat a judgment on 
him for having gone wrong about a Cattle Bill, and perhaps 
this is the explanation of his want of success which Mr. 

Gipson will be himself inclined to adopt. There is something 
creditable in being selected as the special victim of a sacred, 
cow-protecting Nemesis. If Nottingham does not regret Mr. 
Bernat Osporne, we feel sure the new Parliament willregret him. 
To sit in Parliament is an honourable and dignified, but very 
dull, method of spending the evening. Human nature yearns for 
some mixture of the gay with the grave, and the House of 
Commons will feel the absence of a speaker whose speeches 
were always lively and sensible, and who, even if his jesting 
sometimes touched buffoonery, yet never was without spirit 
and point in his jokes, and who never showed himself in a 
more favourable light than when, after his defeat at Not- 
tingham, he first sheltered himself under some sallies of good- 
humoured gallantry to the wives of the successful candidates, 
and then boldly gave the constituency a good rating for the 
shameless bribery with which a portion of it had desired that 
the election should be conducted. 


Three classes of candidates have been particularly unfortunate 
—the University Liberals, the special representatives of working- 
men, and the Conservative lawyers. Although we may pay a tri- 
bute to the gallantry with which Mr. Rounpett, Mr. Bropnrick, 
Mr. and Sir Georcr Youne fought an uphill! fight, 
yet perhaps they never themselves had much hope of succeeding 
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in their raids on boroughs which were by far too well protected. 
The working-men do not at present seem to have the least 
fancy for getting other working-men to represent them, Even 
the great Brarrs has heen shorn of his well-deserved reward. 
Mr. Hartwett—who by universal consent is admitted to be 
one of the best of his class—came to grief in a very remark- 
able way. First, he stood for Stoke-upon-Trent, without the 
ghost of a chance; then some one, who thought his standing 
inconvenient or injudicious, paid 280/. to recoup him his dis- 
bursements and to get him off without loss; lastly, some 
other person, as he says, stole this 280/. So he re- 
tires with the treble humiliation of having offered himself 
to a borough which did not in the least want him, of 
being paid off in order to be got rid of, and of being in 
debt after all. If this is not an effective warning to working- 
men candidates, it is difficult to know what will warn them. 
The fact that in Scotland, where working-men are so well- 
educated and so democratic, not a single working-man was even 
proposed, may show that the poor still think it pleasanter 
and easier to let their betters take the front places. If 
these rejected working-men like to cheer themselves with the 
same consolation that satisfies the Conservatives, and to 
insist that if they were beaten they sometimes made a good 
fight, they may rejoice in the surprising fact that over a 
thousand persons, even in so obscure a place as North- 
ampton, thought it worth while to vote for Mr. Brap- 
LaucH. The Conservative lawyers have been especially 
unfortunate. Not only when Parliament meets will the Govern- 
ment be in the strange position of having no law officers in 
Parliament at all; but Mr. Girrarp, Mr. Garry, Mr. Huppie- 
stonE, and Mr. Karsiake have been damped in their efforts to 
share in the good things of a party which, when in office, 
is proverbially notorious for the number of legal prizes it 
has to give away. The Liberal lawyers, on the other hand, 
have had an equally great success. To say nothing of Sir 
Rounvett Patmer and Sir Ropert Cottier, who have already 
held office, the Liberal party has now in reserve Mr. Coix- 
RIDGE, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. Jessex. The return 
of the last of these gentlemen is more particularly useful, 
as one of the wants of the Liberal party has hitherto been 
a representative of the Equity Bar, in addition to Sim 
Rounvett Patmer. Both Mr. CoLermee and Mr. Harcourt, 
again, are much more than types of the ordinary hum- 
drum barristers who hope to squeeze through a precarious 
seat into a puisne judgeship. They are both enthusiastic 
Liberals, and when they support Mr. GLapstone they will 
escape the reproach of being merely put up to say something 
liberal and more or less lawyer-like on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. In all important points the new Parliament will largely 
resemble its predecessor. It will be composed of men of the 
same classes of society, and guided by very much the same 
ideas of political duty and expediency, and all politicians of 
the front rank will be found in its numbers when it meets, 
The University of London has done justice to its character 
for independence and reality by selecting Mr. Lowe as its 
first representative, and Greenwich has made a timely sacrifice 
to secure the presence of Mr. Giapstone at the opening of 
Parliament, even should his division of Lancashire reject him. 


FRANCE. 
—— is a stock Latin quotation about the relation 


between madness and destruction which irresistibly sug- 
gests itself to the reader of the Baupin trial. In its full 
significance it would in all probability be quite inapplicable. 
France seems tired of revolutions, and Naporron III. pro- 
mises to be the first of her recent Sovereigns to die in 
the royal bed. In a certain semi-significance, however, it is 
appropriate enough. It is hard to believe that any man 
quite in his senses would have acted as the Emperor is act- 
ing. The most ardent of Opposition politicians must admit 
that France has settled down, not uncomplacently, under the 
Imperia} rule. The country is deprived of some things it 
would like to have, but then it appreciates very clearly the 
value of some things it possesses. The worst enemy of the 
Empire cannot call it aristocratic. Parvenu is writ large on 
its forehead. If government by prefects and sub-prefects is 
occasionally rather irksome, a Frenchman may still congra- 
tulate himself that he is ruled by men of like extraction with 
himself. The tyranny under which he suffers is, in form at least, 
of his own ordering. He is not oppressed by old families; his in- 
feriority is a matter of money, not of prescription or tradition. 
With all this in his favour a wise ruler would naturally, it 
might seem, do his utmost to keep alive the semblance of 


popularity. The commonplace despot has no inducement to 
make such an effort. He relies wholly upon force for main 
taining his power, and force is equally efficacious whether jg 
is exerted upon those who hate or those who love you. But 
in France to-day there is some encouragement for an Em 
who wishes to try another course. It is true that the journal. 
ists and men of letters are, as a body, violently hostile to him: 
but France is no longer ruled by philosophers, and practical 
men with a living to make in business are no more di 
than they were to cast in their lot with the Opposition. It jg 
true that the old families have no love for their y 
Sovereign, but the fact of their alienation is the best possible 
guarantee for the loyalty of the bulk of the population. It jg 
true that the “old parties,” the men whose reputation date 
from the era of Parliamentary government, and whose nameg 
were once a power in the Chamber, have no love fo 
the man who has taken the bread out of their mouths, 
But in 1868 France looks back with neither affection 
nor interest to the glories of the extinct Tribune, and 
the associations which are dear to the Orleanist or the Legi- 
timist stir no emotion in the heart of a modern democrat, 
The one thing which appeals to every Frenchman alike is g 
strong Government—a Government, that is, which can com. 
mand deference abroad and submission at home. But, to be 
strong, a Government must be confident. If it distrusts itself 
it will not be long in finding others ready to follow its lead. 
It is difficult to imagine a more humiliating spectacle of self- 
evolved terror than the French authorities present at this 
moment. ‘The demonstration at M. Baupin’s grave, and the 
contributions towards erecting his monument, have come u 
them like thunder out of a clear sky. A guilty conscience 
makes them foolish as well as cowardly. Notwithstanding the 
popular vote by which the sin of its birth was condoned, not- 
withstanding the moral and material blessings wltich it claims 
to have secured to France, the Empire is not sufliciently 
assured of its position to put up with so much of criti- 
cism of the coup d'état as is implied in the publication of a 
subscription list. 


It may be, of course, that the Emperor is the best judge of 
his own strength. It may be that the revival of the recollec- 
tions connected with M. Baupin’s death would have undone 
the work of the last seventeen years. It may be that the con- 
spiracy to which the extraordinary measures of the Government 
point has some foundation in fact, in spite of the indignant con- 
tradiction that it has called forth from the official press, All 
these suppositions are possible, but it must also be confessed 
that they are all extremely improbable. We think better of 
the Emperor Napoeon’s hold over his subjects than he 
seems disposed to think himself. We cannot believe that 
the Second Empire, uncertain as may be its ultimate 
destiny, is so utterly discredited as to tremble with well- 
grounded apprehension before a list of bare names in the 
columns of the Avenir National. We prefer to hold, that 
whatever importance the Baupin aflair possesses—and that it 
now possesses a good deal cannot certainly be denied—has 
been given to it by the action of the Government; and that, 
if the Emperor had but had the courage, he might safely have 
ventured to do nothing. But the very slightness of the 
danger makes its effect upon the Government the more re- 
markable. ‘The authorities have simply lost their heads. If 
they had calculated consequences ever so roughly, they must 
have seen that their ill-timed sensitiveness would have the pre- 
cise effect they were so particularly anxious to avoid producing. 
If the sensation paragraph in the Gaulois had appeared before 
the seizure of the Avenir National, it would simply have been 
laughed at. Coming when it did, it seemed exactly to ex- 
press the concealed fears of the Government, A few unknown 
names might have been published, from day to day, in 4 


' democratic paper, and attracted no attention. ‘The party is 


known to be on bad terms with the authorities, and if on the 
3rd of December any violent speeches had been made at 
Montmartre, the latter might have taken credit, according to 
the course then adopted, either for despising so paltry 4 
demonstration, or for not having interfered until sedition was 
openly preached. As it is, they have enabled all sections of 
the Opposition to show that their attitude towards the Empire 
is unchanged. In December 1851, there was a very Wi 
distinction between the deputies who issued decrees, and the 
deputies who raised barricades. The first thought the second 
revolutionary, the second thought the first pedantic. 
approbation given by M. Berryer, and, it is said, by M. DE 
MonTALembert, to the Baupin subscription, is a tacit admission 
t the men who raised barricades were better judges of the 
situation than those who clung to Parliamentary forms. 
a confession is not likely to have any immediate consequences 
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hat it belongs to an order of events which sometimes bears 
important, though deferred, fruit. . 
Press prosecutions and the revival of the law of “ maneu- 
« yres” have diverted the attention of the French public from 
that region of foreign politics in which they had so long dwelt. 
The Eureror has often been reminded that if he will not give 
his subjects something to talk about at home he must not be 
rised if they go abroad in search of topics. At length he 
seems to have acted on the suggestion. The Bavupin subscrip- 
tion, or rather the policy of the Government in reference to 
it, has put a sudden end to conflicting rumours of peace and 
war. Whether, indeed, the connexion between the two is not 
coser than appears is a point on which different opinions may 
be maintained. Lord Sran.ey gives, as the chief ground of his 
hope that peace will be preserved, the accurate knowledge which 
Napoteon III. possesses of the dominant opinion of the country 
he governs. No doubt this element in the calculation is not 
always allowed sufficient weight in English speculations on the 
question. But the most watchful observer will sometimes 
suffer his passions or his fears to colour the conclusion 
he arrives at; and it is a characteristic of personal 
Government that a fancy may be as important as a fact if it 
can gain access to the brain of the ruler. If the Emperor is 
caly convinced that the minds of Frenchmen are once more 
reverting to events which he thought they had forgotten, the 
result may be in all respects the same, whether his conviction 
js well founded or the reverse. Nothing is so inimical to 
memory as an engrossing present excitement, and if the Em- 
peror Wishes to dull the faculty of recollection in his subjects 
he can hardly do so more effectually than by plunging them 
intoa foreign war. Lord Sran.ey looks for a corrective of 
this temptation to the character of the French people. “ An 
“average Frenchman of the present day, with his industry, 
“his frugality, his love of small savings, and his dislike of the 
“conscription—which among the peasantry is about the 
“strongest feeling they have— will think twice before he 
“indulges the old national passion for military glory.” This 
is very true, but, as might be expected from the character of 
the speaker, it is hardly the whole truth. Lord Stantey looks 
on mankind from the standpoint of the Statistical Society. 
He calculates upon their acting with an eye to the main 
chance; he relies upon their being always able to strike an 
accurate balance between opposite motives of slightly different 
weight. But the very qualities he attributes to the French 
character may have a military side to them. In an agricul- 
tual democracy, which the French nation eminently is, in- 
dustry, frugality, and small savings, all tend to foster a passionate 
devotion towards the land, which, in its material aspect, is the 
object of the peasant’s thoughts and aspirations. And as to 
his dislike of the conscription, it must be borne in mind that 
Frenchmen are already liable to military service to such an 
extent that they may reasonably doubt whether their position 
in this respect might not be improved by a war. Disarmament 
might be easier after a victory, and no Frenchman allows him- 
self to contemplate defeat as a possible event. After all, how- 
ever, Lord StantEy does not place much reliance in his own 
pacific auguries. His nearest approach to confidence is an in- 
timation that he does not “despair that the storm which has 
“been hanging over Europe for the last two years may still 
“blow over.” He might, perhaps, have ventured on a some- 
what stronger statement than this, but it must be admitted 
that the reasons he gave for his belief have not, taken by 
themselves, any great reassuring value. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
M* GLADSTONE has long promised himself and the 


st country that our affairs would be conducted under a 

More earnest régime” when we had a new Parliament. 
We are already in a position to ascertain whether this anti- 
Cipation has been fulfilled. Earnestness is a comprehensive, 
and therefore a misleading, word. Earnest people are a recent 
Invention, like “brave minds” and “forthright spirits” 
and “workers for man.” We do not profess entirely to 
understand what is called earnestness, though we dare to say 


that, when Mr. Guapsroxe thought of earnestness, he was | 


ing of Mr. Guapstoxe. What is certain is that we 
shall have a Parliament pledged by an overwhelming 
Majority to Gladstonism, and Mr. GLapsToxe is earnest, 
terribly carnest—as earnest in pulling on his gloves as in 
tablishing a Church. One thing we can understand about 

» GLapstone’s earnestness—it is his gravity. And our new 
atiament is likely to be grave enough. Mr. Bernan 
BNE’s ready wit will be absent from it; Serjeant GasELEE 
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will no longer provoke and poke fun; Mr. Darsy Grirriru, 
the irrepressible butt who had the knack of making boredom 
diverting, has disappeared from the list of senators; and, worst 
loss of all, Mr. Rorsuck’s vitriolic and sarcastic powers of 
offence have so far offended his constituents that they have 
preferred dulness to genius, and a delegate to the most inde- 
pendent politician of the day. 'The House is likely to be dull 
enough, and, as earnestness takes the form of dulness, Mr. 
Gxapstoxe has so far been proved to be right. If,as seems likely, 
Mr. WHALLEY on the one side and Mr. Joun Harpy on the 
other will have to do all the work of making or suggesting 
jokes, Parliament men may look out for a very dreary time 
of it under a Premier who is as unsusceptible of wit as a 
Scotchman. The occasion may perhaps stimulate Mr. Dis- 
RAELI to recur to his old vein, and his gracious fooling at 
Guildhall seems to show that office has suppressed, but not 
extinguished, his original powers in playing the fool, and 
playing the fool admirably. 

The next Parliament will therefore be deficient in wit. 
And in another aspect the constituencies have gone in for 
earnestness. Earnestness, according to the cheap newspapers, 
is an enemy to theory and speculation. An earnest man 
must be a practical man; above all, he must not have 
a rag of philosophy about him. Englishmen, they tell 
us, are an unphilosophical race ; metaphysics they can 
neither abide nor understand; they want things done, and 
first principles, or any abstract grounds for policy, they resent 
as an insult. This Peckham-omnibus view of a senator's 
qualifications has certainly prevailed. Of all the classes of can- 
didates who have suffered most severely the doctrinaires have 
been hit the hardest. Not only is Mr. Srvant Mx rejected, 
and by the most decisive defeat, at the hands of a consti- 
tuency which used to be considered a sort of touchstone of 
political feeling, but the educated and extremely earnest 
class whose noble function was to justify Radicalism by 
philosophy, history, and the assertion of abstract rights, have 
only succeeded in returning Mr. Huaues the novelist 
for a seat which almost preserves the memories of a 
pocket borough ; and Mr. Fawcerr, the Cambridge economist. 
Not only have the doctrinaires failed themselves, but their 
advocacy has been signally detrimental to their pupils and 
clients. Dr. Sanpwiru had the misfortune to be lectured for 
by Professors and Oxford savans, and Marylebone has pre- 
ferred not to take the advice or dictation of its guides, philo- 
sophers, and friends. Mr. Broprick, Mr. Rounpe.t, Sir 
Grorce Younc, and Mr. Lusuinaton have not been able to 
bring into the new House an element of thought which no 
deliberative assembly can afford to dispense with or despise, 
and which might have stood them in better stead at the 
hustings had the respective constituencies been less irritated 
by advice and dictation from academic and tutorial quarters. 
Something of Mr. Cuapwicx’s defeat at Kilmarnock may be 
attributed to Mr. Mixw’s offensive interference with the 
electors ; but the general failure of this class of candidates can 
only be accounted for by a rooted aversion on the part of the 
electors to what they consider, with or without justice, dicta- 
tion on the part of sophists. The Parliamentary jury has 
been struck on the principle known in the courts as knocking 
the brains out of it. 

In another direction the electors have shown a remarkable 
disability te profit by new lights. In one respect the new 
Parliament is likely to be more dogged and pertinacious 
against innovations than any of its predecessors. For good 
or for evil, the new House not only perpetuates, but ex- 
aggerates, the character, be they the faults or the excellences, 
of their predecessors. ‘The tradesman and ¢picier mind has 
it all its own way, and it seems to come to this, that the 
tradesman who is superseded, and the artisan who rules, 


are scarcely varieties of the same type of mind, or nar- 
| rowness. A yast majority of Liberals has been returned, 
| but they are all of the old Liberal type; rich tradesmen, 
hereditary Whigs, and the old members make up most 
of Mr, GLapstone’s supporters. The shirt-sleeves and the 
working-men candidates have not stood the slightest chance ; 
the fate of Cremer and Opger and Hartweit and Howe. 
and Colonel Dixon and Ernest Jongs and, above all, of 
Mr. Bears, the President of the Reform League, attests, 
either the proverbial ingratitude of the citizens to successful 
demagogues, or a more creditable disinclination ou the part 
of the electors to entrust the destinies of the Empire to those 
who might have their uses in agitation, in handling mobs and 
processions, and pulling down park rails, but in no position 
more creditable or responsible. What is even more curious 
is, that though the elections have gone so completely against 
the Irish Church, they have also proved how strong is the 
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conviction or prejudice against fanatical dissent. Merely to 
be a representative of strong or exceptional views in religion 
has been generally fatal to a candidate. Unfortunately this 
dogged old-fashioned aversion to innovation in religion has 
kept out of Parliament such men as Sir Jonn Acton and 
Lord Epwarp Howarp, representing, as they do, the very 
best aspect of English Romanism ; but, on the other hand, it has 
also rejected Mr. Mraz and Mr. Hanpet Cossuam, with whose 


views, extreme as they are, it would be insulting to bracket | 


the insolence of BrapLauGu, whose only claims to distinction 
of any sort were the avowal of an atheism more vulgar, more 
mocking, and more audacious than that of such extinct mon- 
sters as CaRLILE and the Devil’s Chaplain of five-and-thirty 
years ago. And, to complete the proof of the prevailing 


antipathy to sectarian representation, it is curious enough | 


that, when the minority clause ejected one Liberal from the 


City, it was found that the least popular of the old represen- | 


tatives was Baron RotuscuiLp, who for so many years had 
retained his seat merely because his entrance into a religious 
profession was by another rite than that of baptism. It was 
certainly high time to elect a City member on other qualifica- 
tions than that of being a Jew; but only not to belong to the 
Church has stood candidates in as little stead as only not to 
be a Christian, and we might almost say that the electors 
have exhibited equal impartiality against all Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics. Whoever has gained, the Liberation 
Society has lost. 


Are we wrong in attributing to the same popular, and in 
some sense bigoted, resistance to being preached at, dictated 
to, lectured, advised, and sermonized, the distaste with which 
lawyers generally, and the Tory lawyers in particular, have 
been visited? ‘he rout is here signal and complete. Sir 
Pamer, Sir R. Cottier, and Mr. CoLeripGe survive 
to represent the highest walk of legal distinction; and Mr. 
GuapsTone can fill his offices, while it will be some relief 
to the outgoing Minister that his Attorney and Solicitor will 
be relieved from the cares of office so soon after they have 
been obliged to forego the honours of Parliament. The 
Recorder stands almost alone as the solitary representative of 
Tory lawyers amid the universal wreck. To belong to a 
learned profession, and to hold extreme opinions on any point, 
have been generally considered Parliamentary disqualifica- 
tions. Regrettable as this is, it is only the Parish Vestry view 
of things, which the Reform Act, we were assured, was to get 
rid of. 


No doubt the new Parliament faithfully enough reflects 
the national will. The borough members have been elected 
to do a certain and distinct and precise work, which is simple 
enough, and does not require much refinement, much reflection, 
much, if any, independence. What seems to be the taste 
of the borough voters is little thought, no philosophy, no 
genius, no originality, no “ viewiness,” no largeness of con- 
ception. Such is the work, and such the instruments. They 
will do the work in a dull, businesslike, commonplace, obe- 
dient sort of way. If Mr. Giapstone is to be earnest, the 
Parliament will be earnest with all the merits and all the 
drawbacks of earnestness. They used to give nicknames to 
Parliaments; the new one may perhaps get to be deemed, 
if it is not called, Parliamentum Prosaicum. Small fear of 
its being run away with by its own impetuosity. Mr. Disrae.t, 
Mr. Brigut, and Mr. Lowe pretty nearly exhaust all its genius. 
It may turn out that as by rubbing two bits of dry wood 
together you get sparks, and at last a flame, there may be 
latent qualities of heat in some of our untried senators which 
will give us some day a little Parliamentary brilliancy, and 
possibly something like originality. One thing was needed 
to be a successful candidate in a large borough constituency, 
and that one thing was obedience to Mr. GLapstong. For all 
the rest, the more moderate, perhaps the more stupid, a can- 
didate was, the better was his chance. Mr. Horsman was the 
kind of candidate who stood, as he has found, the least 
chance. ‘The constituencies are not the only thing which has 
been levelled and brought to a dull flat; the voters seem 
to have been possessed with something of the spirit of 
the old Oxford Tutor who declared that he would have 
nothing to do with ‘those damned intellectuals.” The “stupid 
“party” of late years seems likely to be henceforth con- 
fronted by a party strong as in everything, so especially 
in itsdulness. Like Pore’s women, Parliaments may come to 
have no character at all; and it is, after all, not so unnatural — 
though it was not quite expected, and certainly the reverse of it 
was promised—that the House of Commons should so faithfully 
reproduce the narrowness and stiffness, the obstinacy and the 
unarguing, if solid perhaps stolid, convictions of the untrained 
English mind. Satiety has produced apathy, and the frenzy of 


excitement under which the contest was begun has gubgj 
into a general distaste, if not disgust, for promised or threat. 
ened revolutions and innovations. 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


A LATE winter usually turns out to be a long one; and, 
as revolutions are rather apt to follow the same law, we 
should have more confidence in the continuance of peace and 
order in Spain if everything had not up to this time gone op 
| with such exceptional mildness. It is too much to e 
that the most retrograde monarchy in Europe should be 
, suddenly converted into a spick and span democracy modelled 
on the most recent ideas, without the least annoyance or dis. 
comfort to any one except the late QuzEN. Everything is s 
very new and so very correct that one’s sense of congruity is 
up in arms. Revolution implies an overturn of something or 
somebody, and people or institutions which find themselves in 
this predicament generally make their objections heard some 
time or other. That the recent events in Spain are a reyo. 
_ lution, and not a mere change of dynasty, no Spaniard will 
deny. Everything in the country is to be reconstructed on 
democratic lines; and the manifesto put out by the joint Elec- 
_ toral Committee, composed of all sections of the Liberal ; 
_ adopts, as the largest programme it can find, “ all the Liberal 
“ideas proclaimed by the revolutionary Juntas.” Either 
these proclamations must have been very uniform in their 
tenor, or the Electoral Committee must be extremely in. 
different to the precise formula to which it binds itself, 
The notion of arriving at a comprehensive body of political 
truth by picking up all the floating opinions on the subject 
which have been current during the last few weeks is 
a curious instance of belief in popular inspiration. When 
we come to the details of the manifesto, we must own to 
being a little disappointed. It was just possible that some 
vague tradition of historical liberty might have lingered in 
the Spanish mind, notwithstanding centuries of oppression and 
misgovernment. Had there been anything of the sort, it 
would probably have found its way into the proclamations of 
some local Junta, and so established a right to be adopted by 
the Liberal Electoral Committee. Instead of this, however, 
we find nothing but the ordinary democratic ideas expressed 
in the ordinary democratic phrases. If the Committee had 
got the Emperor of the Frencn to write their manifesto for 
them, they could not have more exactly reproduced the turn 
of phrase with which he has made us familiar. It is dis- 
heartening to find that the youngest democracy of the Con- 
tinent has learned absolutely nothing from the experience of 
her elder sister. 

The Committee begin with a flourish about religious 
freedom. The first duty of the revolution is to “ con- 
“ secrate and guarantee for all time the principle of com- 
“plete liberty of conscience.” There are few things more 
significant in politics than the kind of language habitually 
used by those who have the direction of affairs. The 
slipshod phrases into which Englishmen so constantly fall, 
whether in Parliament or on the hustings, are infinitely 
preferable in this respect to the fine words which seem to 
have such inexpressible delight for Continental ears. A poli- 
tical expression which, when analysed, yields absolutely no 
meaning, is almost sure to breed mischief. The Spanish 
declaration in favour of religious freedom belongs to this 
order. Revolutions may establish a principle, but in what 
way they are to consecrate it, we are quite unable to explain. 
Nor is the nature of the guarantee which the Revolution 
provides at all clearer to our minds, The idea implied in 4 
guarantee is that the existence of one fact is secured by the 
existence of another; but unless the Revolution is to be 
a permanent institution, it is difficult to see how it can be 
used for this purpose ; while if, by a contradiction in terms, It 
could be made permanent, it would still be quite unfitted for 
the discharge of the function assigned to it. People who talk 
in this strain have evidently no conception of the difficulties 
that lie before them. ‘To introduce genuine freedom of con- 
science into Spain is a task before which the stoutest-hearted 
reformer might quail. The Provisional Government 2 
already shown itself unwilling even to attempt it, for its 
first act was to banish from the country a religious order 
whose hostility it feared might be too strong for it. Of course 
liberty of conscience is a simple matter enough, if you simply 
mean liberty for those who are willing to act with the Govern- 
ment; but then in this application it hardly merits a con- 
secration or needs a guarantee. When it comes to extending 
it to enemies it is a more serious matter, and until it is thus 


| 
| 


extended it is merely an empty formula. It is creditable t 
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the Spanish Ministers that they do not seem to have given up 
all hope of better things. At least, their “daily coquetting 
éqith the Nuncio” has roused the wrath of the Times Cor- 
ndent, who is particularly indignant at the abrogation of 
the decree, by which some of the Juntas had forbidden the 
transmission of Peter’s pence to Rome. That liberty of con- 
gience, Whether consecrated or not, implies a permission to 
man to do what he likes with his money has evidently 
never occurred to this philosophical journalist. 


It cannot be said, however, that the Electoral Committee 
to much better purpose when they do drift into a 
mening. The passage in the manifesto which defines what 
the Government is to be has a suspiciously French air about it. 
The monarchy of the future is to derive its origin from popular 
rights, to consecrate universal suffrage, to symbolize the 
national sovereignty, and to consolidate public liberty. To 
gme of these expressions no exception need be taken. All 
monarchy symbolizes the national sovereignty, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the Spanish monarchy—suppos- 
ing it established—would do less in this way than others. Al: 
monarchies of democratic creation must derive their origin 
fom popular rights. ‘The King can hold his crown by no 
better title than that by which those who gave it him held it. 
As to the consecration of universal suffrage we confess our- 
gives in a difficulty. The clause might have read more 
naturally if the terms had been inverted and universal 
ehad been made to consecrate the monarchy. Per- 
haps, however, the Committee only mean to say that the 
existence of universal suffrage will give a democratic air to 
the monarchy, and “ consecrate” it by making it respectable 
in democratic eyes. As to the consolidation of public 
liberty there is no doubt a sense in which monarchy, in so far 
as it provides a strong executive, does answer this end. But 
with the example of France before their eyes, it would perhaps 
have been wiser if the Committee had thought less of the 
consolidation and more of the preservation of liberty. In- 
deed it is worth notice that every one of the conditions with 
which they invest the monarchy of the future is to be found 
in the French Empire. It derives its origin from a popular 
vote, and to this day Napoteon III. writes himself Emperor 
“by the will of the French people.” It symbolizes the 
national sovereignty, and represents France to the world outside 
with uniform strength and dignity. It may be said even to 
consecrate universal suffrage —if the Emprror’s frequent refer- 
ences to the vote which confirmed him on the throne can be 
held to have any hallowing virtue. And inasmuch as it 
provides against any excesses in the direction of freedom, it 
must be held to consolidate public liberty. The parallel is 
certainly too close to be pleasant. We do not suspect the 
Spanish Liberals of any design to surrender Spanish free- 
dom into the hands of one man, but it would have given better 
promise for the future if they had used language less capable 
of being interpreted in that sense. 


Why they did not do so is made quite clear by a sentence 
in their manifesto in which they speak of the “rights of the 
“people” as being “superior to all institutions and powers.” 
Itis possible, no doubt, to construe this in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way. No privileged “institutions” or “ powers” are 
permissible except so far as their maintenance does not con- 
flict with the just rights of any person in the community. 
In all cases where they do so conflict they ought to be 
abolished or modified at the first convenient opportunity. 
But as commonly used by democratic writers on the con- 
tnent, the rights of the people have a different meaning. 

d of standing for individual rights, not to be abridged 
or suspended in the interest, or at the will, of any one how- 
ever powerful, the term stands for the will of the majority, 
with which nothing can be allowed to interfere. Thus 
interpreted, the rights of the people, embodied as they 
are assumed to be in the votes of the greater number, 

me themselves an “ institution” or “power,” and in that 
character claim superiority over the rights of everybody 
tle. Hitherto this has been the unvarying course of modern 
democracies, They have aimed not at protecting the rights 
of the people from undue control, but at vesting that control 
m the hands of the numerical majority. When that end is 
once attained the democratic aspirations are satisfied, and 
they do not awake again until circumstances put the action of 
€ majority into contradiction with democratic ideas. This 
en the course of events in France; this threatens to be 

the course of events in the United States; and at present there 
" little probability that Spain will experience any better 


MR. LOWE ON THE FUTURE. 
_— is plenty of material to suggest criticism, and 
something to provoke raillery, in Mr. Lowe’s election ad- 
dress. The whole thing is in some sense a surprise. As the 
University of London isa novelty, so is an address of thanks from 
a ome pe. | member. The stiff academical traditions of 
Oxford and Cambridge have no place for this sort of thing. 
And as is the occasion, so is the man; and as is the man, so 
is his speech. Mr. Lowe, we must say, is in his right place 
at Burlington Gardens. He is, and is not, of the past; and 
his future who can tell? So is it with a University thirty 
years old. Nobody knew exactly what it would turn out to 
be. The University of London has disappointed the dismal 
forebodings of its foes; and it exhibits promise, but one 
can hardly tell promise of what. ‘There is, as there is sure 
to be in all intellectual institutions, in this youthful aca- 
deme, a certain reverence for the past; and there is also, 
as in all experiments embodying a liberal idea, consider- 
able vagueness about the future. Such a description fits 
Mr. Lowe with sufficient precision. He opposed the Re- 
form Bill, but he accepts it. It went too far, and it did 
not go far enough. But still facts are facts; we have a new 
basis, and we must not think of keeping up the old fabric of 
politics and society. Wemust Americanize ourselves, and all 
things belonging to us. The House of Lords must be turned 
intoa Senate. The relations between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment must be revised. The franchise, after all, is not quite right. 
The Compound Householder may yet be revived; and as we 
have now transferred all political power to the masses, we must 
make the masses, in spite of themselves, conscientious, intelli- 
gent, and dutiful. We have had a revolution, and a revolu- 
tion implies revolutionary changes; and Mr. Lowe sets himself, 
and invites his constituents, to canvass them. 

First, we may observe that much of this is only in ap- 
pearance wild Radicalism. Mr. Lowe is at much and rather 
unnecessary pains to vindicate himself from the charge, to pre- 
ferring which we among others must plead guilty, that at Edin- 
burgh, late in the last autumn, he delivered himself of what 
looked something like an apology for ignorance, or at least 
a disparagement of severer studies. But Mr. Lowe now 
says that he meant a distinction which he does not go on to say 
that he expressed. It was only a proper and becoming 
compliment to an academical audience for its representative 
to resent the imputation of being a champion and apologist of 
sciolism. He seems now to say that he meant then to say that 
it was ridiculous to feed a hungry pauper, as a certain Duke pro- 
posed, with curry-powder, or, as Mr. Lowe expresses it, to give 
a man ruffles before he has got a shirt. If he had said this 
at Edinburgh, he would have said what was perfectly true and 
seasonable; and we are glad to get it, though it is said out of 
season in the wrong place, and in the unpopular shape of a 
secunda cura. 

But all this is a minor matter, and only affects Mr. Lowe's 
consistency, and, let us add, does not injuriously affect him at 
all. We ought to be inconsistent, if we had but the courage 
to say so, and despise this isolated bugbear of consistency. 
Truth is many-sided; it is necessary to dwell now with 
exaggeration, it may be, on one view, now on another of its 
aspects. It is equally true that the highest education is the 
very best of things, and yet may be the most mischievous. No 
doubt the paradox may be explained by the obvious distinc- 
tion that the highest education applied to the wrong subject- 
matter is not, in fact, the highest education, is no education 
at all, is a sham and mockery and take-in; and therefore we 
may allow Mr. Lowe at Edinburgh to have been consistent or 
inconsistent just as we choose, or are able, to analyse what 
we mean by consistency. Mr. Lowe goes on. He assumes 
that, as we have totally changed our Constitution and its 
principles, we must adapt our working machinery to our new 
principles. He is persuaded that we are in the full swing of 
democracy ; but democracy may still be manipulated to good. 
He sees in the Constitution of the United States both our 
example and our beacon. He admires American institutions 
because they provide those very safeguards against the 
influence of the residuum—at which he is careful to remind 
us that Mr. Buicur is alarmed—which our own institutions 
are perfectly unable to afford. He goes to Washington 
for his Conservatism. The House of Lords, for example, 
is condemned to a compulsory inaction for three-fourths 
of the Session, and is tolerably useless for the other fourth. 
A Senate would be an improvement on thie; not a Senate of 
clected and delegated peers, but a mixed Senate of our 
present hereditary peers and certain emeriti, certain senes who 
had held higher office, certain men of grave piety, whose 


august presence would still and control the popular tumult. 
5b 
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This is one way of leavening our democratic institutions with 
a Conservative yet American check. Of life peerages Mr. 
Lowe can only think with scorn; and he cannot picture to 
himself the humiliation of a life peer sitting by contemp- 
tuous sufferance on the bench made sacred by the flesh and 
blood of a descendant of the Crusaders. If this were the 
only objection to life peers, Mr. Lowe may console himself 
that his humiliation would only occur in those cases in 
which even Desretr and Burke would be puzzled to prove 
where a descendant of the Crusaders exists. Add to this 
hints on the necessity of assimilating the English rate- 
paying franchise to the Scotch model, in which a person 
rated below 4J. is relieved alike from taxes and the franchise ; 
hints on the further redistribution of seats in Parliament; 
hints bearing on education, chiefly of the critical sort—and 
we have Mr. Lowe’s view of the sort of work cut out for 
those who will have to work the new Constitution. 

Now at starting we own that we are at issue with Mr. Lowe 
on his fundamental fact; and we ec:nnot for the life of us see 
that we have passed through this tremendous cataclysm. 
Physiologists tell us that all the tissues of the human 
body, all its corpuscles, and the rest of it, absolutely 
disappear, and are displaced by a new organization once in a 
certain number of years. Upon this fact—and it is indis- 
putable—certain curious and over-subtle philosophers have 
started some strange problems and difficulties, which seemed 
to end in denying the fact of personal identity. The readers 
of Bishop Butter will remember how, with a contempt not 
less decisive because elaborate, he dismisses this sophism. 
The old woman in the nursery-rhyme had her doubts 
about her personal identity when her petticoats were 
cut short; and, though there is nothing anile about Mr. 
Lowe, we cannot but feel that his views about the lost 
identity of the English Constitution are equally futile. We 
had a new Constitution thirty years ago, and nobody ever 
found a newer identity in the new state of things than occurs 
in the course of seven years to every one of our bodies. And 
certainly the results of this week’s hustings work prove 
anything rather than Mr. Lowe’s fact of a total revolution, 
and the inauguration, as they say, of democracy pure and 
simple. On the very contrary, we have got the old men, 
for the most part, and when we have got new ones, 
they are reduced copies, faint images, and, as far as 
we can as yet conjecture, stunted reproductions of the 
old rule. The only thing which has been proscribed, 
or if you will, ostracised, is the innovator, the philosophe, 
the thinker, the large-viewed democrat. Moderation, dulness, 
mediocrity, obedience to a ruler and a party, surtout point de 
zéle—this has carried the day. At present there is no Utopia 
or Sotomon’s House or Atlantis for Mr. Lows to try constitu- 
tions in. Few physicians can give abler advice than Mr. Lowe 
in the critical moment; but, as far as we can see, there is no 
patient in the case. At presert, Mr. Lowe’s prospective, but 
he tells us most necessary, reforms sound with as empty 
a tinkling to most of us as Bunsen’s Church of the 
Future, or Lord Esvry or Lord anybody else’s new 
Liturgies must sound to the congregation of a village parish. 
“Dearly beloved brethren” bounds at present our aspira- 
tions, satisfies our ideal, and meets our simple wants. If 
the United Kingdom has been revolutionized, it takes its 
revolution very quietly, and with a serene and apathetic un- 
consciousness of the change which it has undergone. Possibly 
the member for a University might think that he was called 
upon, like the Greek sophists, to keep Constitutions on hand, 
and to be ready to lecture on them at the shortest notice. 
The University of London has not hitherto done much to en- 
courage speculation and theory. But Mr. Lowe has done some- 
thing to vindicate a place in the curriculum of his Academy 
for political theories which at present derive their languid 
interest from the fact that they are theories. 


THE RECENT CHURCH APPOINTMENTS. 


M* DISRAELPS Church appointmentshave been received 
with general satisfaction. ‘There are two relations of the 
matter; the one as regards the prudence and astuteness of 
the dispenser of good things, and the other as relates to 
the general good and efficiency of the Church itself. It is 
equally possible to optimize and to pessimize either aspect. In 
one respect Mr. Disrar.i’s Church policy contrasts favourably 
with that odd but brief réyime when Lord Paumerston, care- 
less of matters which he neither understood nor gave himself 
the trouble to appreciate, placed the Church of England in 
commission, with Lord Suarrespury as irresponsible and un- 
acknowledged dictator. The present Premier knows quite 


enouzh about the subject to be persuaded that high appoint- 


ments must not be given to partisans. The Church ig not ® 
much a mere compromise as an elastic representative of 
schools of thought, many traditions, many tendencies, Th 
is in it, from the nature of the case, a strong hold On the pag 
and a vigorous appreciation of the future. What Mr, D, 
however, clearly sees is that it is neither his business no, 
Church’s to give an undue preponderance to either Church 

It is a good working worldly view, too worldly perhaps, by 
it is the only one for @ politician to act upon. CHARLES [. hag 
a distinct and exclusive idea of what he considered to be the 
truth. He appointed Laup, and we all know what came o 
it. Warned by that most serious conflagration, statesmen 
have never burned their fingers much, from that day 
this, by adopting and furthering partisanship, or even prin. 
ciple. They have felt that the Church was better serygj 
by placing over her rulers who would allow the spirit f 
the times and the inner life of the Church to dey, 
themselves as they could, than by extending spiritual 

to those who had a vocation and distinct purpose fy 
reform. The most disastrous consequences have followe 
the attempt to make propagandist Archbishops. 

Lavup, and Sumner are conspicuous examples of a mistake 
which Mr. Disrazxt is clever enough not to repeat. The fag 
being that the Church of England of the day comprises in jg 
clergy the highest sacerdotalists and the most expansive lati. 
tudinarians, the obvious thing would be to give every party 
a turn; but, in giving the turn, to select, not the mog 
pronounced or vigorous representatives of either or any 
school. This is clearly the principle which has guided the 
Premier, and there is nothing to except against it, The 
Evangelicals have had their turn, and a shower of deaneries 
has fallen like dew on the arid plains of semi-puritanism, 
But Dean M‘NeIze, and especially Dean CHampneys, are not 
mere representatives of narrowness. Ascending from Deans to 
Bishops, it seems agreed that the last promotion to the 
Bench is quite justifiable. Bishop Macrr unites very e- 
ceptional preaching gifts to a singular combination of re 
commendations. In his person Mr. Disrae i had the tact or 
cleverness, in the crisis of the Irish Church question, to makea 
political hit by announcing, in the appointment to Peter 
borough, the unity of the fortunes of the English and Irish 
Establishments. Proprietary chapels were at a discount, and 
Irish Deans were quoted very flat; but the representative of the 
historical name of MaGEE was about the only Irish dignitary who 
was able to retrieve most of the disadvantages under which Irish 
importations of the clerical article have come to be 

in England. So here were the Evangelicals and the Hibernians 
provided for. Bishop Craucuton’s appointment, following 
upon that of Dr. and Dr. Setwyn, 

caused great satisfaction among the High-Churchmen, and it 
was with general approval that Rochester received an excellent 
Bishop. In appointing Dr. Manse to the great London 
Deanery, Mr. Disrakwi recognised the claims alike of literature 
and of political and electioneering successes in more 
one contest; and the promotion of two Heads of Houses to 
lucrative and comfortable sinecures gave assurance to Oxford 
members of Convocation that zeal in a contested election was 
not without its reward—slow, certainly, in the venerable, or 
veteran, Dr. Wynter’s case, but well deserved by the popular 
and amiable Warden of All Souls. If Court influence, which 
as late as the days of the Fourth George was all but paramount 
in dispensing ecclesiastical dignities, was to be recognised st 
all, its evanescent power was feebly, but not ungracefully, 
acknowledged in giving the Rector of the QuEEN’s countty 
parish a stall at St. Paul’s. 


But these are minor matters. The greatest prize of the 
Church, and the most difficult task of awarding it, fell to Mr. 
DisrarLi. The Bishop of Loxpon presented a rare combina- 
tion of recommendations. The school of free or advancing 
thought is too important to be passed over; and yet it 1s pre- 
cisely the section of the Church which represents principles 
any very distinct upholder of which, if promoted to 
oflice, would kindle the fiercest of ecclesiastical strifes. +° 
give a bishopric to Dean Srantey would have instantly un! 
as one man the Evangelicals and every section of High- 
Churchmen against the Government. Mr. Disraett could n0t 
afford to repeat the mistake committed in Dr. HamPpgn’s 4p” 
pointment, of which the only result was his twenty yea 
slumber at Hereford; nor, to do the Premier justice, 18 > 
likely to have much sympathy with pronounced Latitudi- 
narianism. The Bishop of Lonpon is personally more or less, 
but certainly not more, leaning to this school. He is at any 
rate sufliciently alive to the tendencies of the day to re 
cognise them. But he has other advantages which, ev 
in eyes little disposed to see any good in ecclesiastie 
liberalism, if they do not atone for, extenuate even- 
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aitical eyes his connexion with Dean Srantey. At the 
general success of Bishop Tait’s episcopate few are disposed, 
god still fewer are able, to cavil. Certain asperities con- 
with his novitas regni have becn toned down by 
rience; and whatever may be the Bishop of Lonpon’s 
nal convictions on disputed points, he has always 
gabordinated them to a cordial and frank recognition of 
gmestness and labour in his clergy, to whatever party they 
. With genial and courteous manners he is the fairest, 
md we may now say the most sympathizing, of Bishops. 
Wherever work is done, Bishop Tair cheers the worker by 
eample as well as precept; and in his laudable attempt, 
jally successful, to grapple with the wants of his diocese, 
the Bishop of Loxvon’s Fund will mark his memory with a 
ghite stone. If the Puritan organs are disarmed of their 
iections to Bishop Tait’s preferment to the throne of 
g AvcusTINE by the savoury memories of his Lordship’s 
parked, and in one or two cases forcibly marked, dislike of 
#situal innovations,” they are consoled by the reflection that 
Dean STANLEY'S patron is not half so bad as Dean STanLey 
himself; and while they cannot but feel, not with satisfaction, 
that on the whole Canterbury has for the first time received 
an Ecclesiastical Liberal, and one who certainly has done 
everything to separate himself from Archbishop LonGLey’s 
policy in treating the CoLENso case, yet, as the /éecord hates 
bishop CoLeNso much, but hates Bishop Gray more, the 
Evangelicals may be said to exhibit more than acquiescence 
towards the new Archbishop of Canrersury. If the fatal gift 
of genius, and if his marked and original powers have dis- 
qualified the Bishop of Oxrorp from that advancement to 
which he prefers claims of a very high order, and in some 
snse the highest, both the Bishop and his friends may con- 
wle themselves with the unsatisfactory reflection that for more 
than two centuries no very distinguished prelate has occupied 
aplace in which it is next to impossible to give full force to 
the highest range of powers. ‘Lhe great archbishopric has 
a soothing, if uot a numbing, power; and, in Dr. Tait’s 
Primacy, those who look for great results one way or the 
other are sure to be disappointed. Bishop Tarr himself has 
kamed from some, perhaps {rom a disillusioning, experience, 
that, whatever the place is, it can only be administered by 
sich instruments as you have. An Archbishop must ad- 
minister, not create. The days are gone by for an Hi.pe- 
BRAND Or 2 GANGANELLI. ‘The Church of England as it is to 
be will be of its own development, not the creation of any 
archbishop, for good or for evil, for better or for worse. 

In bringing Bishop Jackson from Lincoln to London, Mr. 
DistakLi is not perhaps exactly to be blamed. In the great 
tycle of human beings non-entity has its place and, para- 
doxical as the phrase is, its supremacy. When all other 
parties are provided for, the safe man must not be passed 
over. Mere safeness has its advantages, and has its draw- 
backs. The Bishop of Lincotn’s has been an unambitious 
and neutral career which nobody quite blames, and nobody 
extols. It has been said that he repeats the present Bishop 
of Loxpon, and indeed he does repeat him as the master 
of a suburban proprictary school repeats the Head-master of 
Rugby. As Islington is to Rugby, so is Bishop Jackson to 
Bishop Tair. This is not much. Bishop Jackson was, we 

say, a very fuir schoolmaster, and turned out highly 
respectable tradesmen ; he was a tolerable Rector of St. 
James's, aud he has been for many years Bishop of Lincoln. 
He has escaped alike popular admiration and popular sym- 
pithy. Reserved, cautious, shy, and said to be somewhat 
pedagogic, he has not won much love, but an average amount 
of confidence. It would be difficult to say anything against 
Bishop Jackson, more diflicult to eulogize, or even to specify, 
his qualifications for the See of London. He has written 
some very small books on very simull subjects. Such a 
Work as the “ Sinfulness of Little Sins” hardly argues 
great theological attainments or a profound thinker. And 

who like quict preaching and a retiring clergyman to 
whom not to commit himself is the highest wisdom, and 
Whose moderation consists in a firm grasp of nothing in 
Particular, and to whom these qualities have stood in good 
stead throughout life, speak highly of him. But because the 
World only knows him as the incarnation of safety, modera- 
lion, and reserve, the diocese of London will have the benefit 
of a change from the two last Episcopates, neither of which 
‘wuld be charged or credited with that particular virtue 
Which consists in an absence of inconvenient zeal. In Arch- 


n Worpswortn the See of Lincoln will find a Bishop of 
that, 48 it 1s called, good old Church of England type, fanatical 
‘gainst the Roman Antichrist, but in other matters, especially 

of learning and academical and scholastic attainments, 


carrying out certain accredited, if somewhat obsolete, traditions. 
The remarkable thing is that the triad, Drs. Tart, Jackson, 
and Worpswort#, have all been schoolmasters, and not one of 
them a very first-rate schoolmaster either. 


CUBA AND HER NEGROES. 


© tae reports received lately from Cuba are hazy and per- 

plexing. English opinion naturally caught at the 
rumour of a negro insurrection—an event, primd facie, not 
unlikely in the present state of Spanish politics. It was sup- 
posed that, in the temporary abeyance of regular govern- 
ment in Spain, the slaves in her wealthiest dependency 
would seek the opportunity of winning their freedom. Traces 
of the old philanthropic fervour which ruined our West Indies 
to liberate our negroes still live in the popular mind; and 
there are probably many town-halls in England which would 
welcome Mr. Cuamerozow with the same enthusiasm as Mr. 
Murpny. And the audiences would come from the same 
section of society in either case. It would be easy to harrow 
the minds ef the female bourgeoisie in Northern cities to the 
same extent with the denunciation of negro wrongs and of 
Protestant martyrdoms. The same people who in their 
minds’ eyes see Archbishop Mannin@ burning the Dean of 
Ripon in Leeds Clothmarket, see the Cuban negro working in 
chains and on half rations. 

But the belief and the sympathy were mistimed. The 
papers or the telegrams inform us that the principal insur- 
gents in the island are an obscure tribe of Indians, which 
they term aboriginal. The existence of this people must be 
strange to the minds of average readers who have supposed 
that the Cuban Caribs were long ago extirpated. It appears, 
moreover, that with these Indians negroes are assuciated, 
although not in sufficient numbers to justify the assertion 
that this is a negro insurrection. And the presence of 
persons of social and official position shows the movement 
to be something more than a petty outbreak of vulgar turbu- 
lence. ‘The success, too, which the rebels have had against 
troops of the Government, and the havoc which they have 
wrought, indicate the inspiration of provident counsels and 
skilful tactics. It is possible that the main body of the 
insurgents—lIndians, negroes, and perhaps Chinese—may be 
animated by a desire of independence, and it is more than 
probable that the leaders are turning the sentiment of their 
followers to their own account. However this may be, 
it is most probable that the Spanish Revolution will effect 
a very great change in the condition of the Cuban negro. It 
is wholly impossible that an Administration born of the most 
advanced Liberalism at home should tolerate the continuance 
of slavery in the dependencies. In days when English in- 
fluence was greater than it is now, and when we could speak 
with greater authority than we can now, a deputation from 
the British Anti-Slavery Society, armed with a letter from 
the Secretary of State, would have started for Madrid, aud 
demanded of Prim and Serrano the immediate emancipation 
of the negroes. Such a step in these days would be less 
abortive than suicidal. What foreign interference could not 
do, national opinion will perform, and effect will be given by 
popular feeling to the beautiful sentiments in which the ladies 
of Madrid expressed their condemnation of Mr. Eyre. It 
thus becomes a curious question to consider the condition of 
Cuba when the great, and now inevitable, change shall have 
been made. 

Precedents, indeed, are not wanting for our guidance; but 
they are very far from reassuring. What we have done in 
our own tropical colonies is not likely to tempt others, by 
its success, to an imitation of our example. We are quoted 
often, but it is less as an example than as a warning. The 
thought must frequently occur to the mind of a Cuban 
creole that by a policy similar to ours his country may 
be brought to the condition of our West Indian colonies— 
that Cuba may become another Jamaica, and [Havana an- 
other Kingston. Such a prospect is enough to freeze the 
most fervid philanthropy. And, were there good grounds 
for believing that such causes would lead to such conse- 
quences, it would be equally humane and politic to defer the 
pexiod, or modify the completeness, of the proposed emanci- 
pation. Whoever has visited Jamaica, or almost any other 
West Indian colony except Barbadoes, would deem it an act 
of the very greatest cruelty to inflict the same calamities on 
any other colonial community. There is, however, such a 
difference in the social and civil conditions of our own and 
the Spanish colonies, thatwe need hardly fear any similarity in 
the consequences of emancipation. At any rate, the Spanish 
Government has in its power, by timely provisions, to prevent 
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the evils which befell us. The main difference is in the 
respective proportions of white and black inhabitants. In 
Jamaica the proportion of black and coloured people to 
whites is now as thirty-four to one. At the time of eman- 
cipation it was about sixteen to one. In Cuba there are, 
or very recently were, 311,000 white people to 393,000 
black and coloured, of whom 287,000 were slaves. That 
feeling of self-assertion, therefore, which is so strong in 
the negro of our colonies, is repressed in the great 
Spanish colony. The whole coloured population is not 
in a large majority, and the slave population is absolutely 
in a minority. There can be no such thing as a rising on the 
part of the latter. The numerical inferiority is so signal that 
a conf.ict would end in the utter subjugation of the inferior 
race now, and its perpetual repression hereafter. But other 
considerations weigh more powerfully than those of numbers 
to make a violent rising and a jealous rivalry equally impos- 
sible. There are no preachers in Cuba like those who indoc- 
trinated the British negro with their fanatical notions of 
equality. The creole negro of Cuba has been brought up in 
the same faith as his master, and taught to regard his master 
as a sort of earthly deity. It never enters into his head to 
doubt his authority, much less to dispute it. And this 
implicit submission has brought about another result un- 
favourable to antagonism between the two races. The Spanish 
master, perfectly sure of the submission of his slave, treats 
him with a familiarity unknown in the relations of English 
master and negro servant. Probably there was a time 
when some English masters regarded their slaves in nearly 
the same light that the Spanish masters generally do 
But this. cannot have happened often. Englishmen, 
and more especially Englishwomen, feel a repulsion (un- 
aggressive, indeed, but profound) towards the black colour, 
which is wholly unknown to the generality of Southern 
Europeans. A Spaniard, a Southern Frenchman, an Italian, 
or a Portuguese will gossip or “chaff” with his negroes, pull 
their ears, and pat their heads with a familiarity which as- 
tonishes and almost revolts Englishmen. They may not be 
so kind in essential things, in looking after the comforts and 
necessities of their slaves, as a conscientious Englishman 
would be, but they are a great deal more popular in their 
munner than the most conscientious of Englishmen could be. 
And the very capriciousness of the Spanish or French master 
pleases the negro, by its resemblance to his own wayward- 
ness, more than, the rigid and unbending principle of the Eng- 
lishman.. Again, the Spaniard in Cuba is much more of a 
gentleman than the average type of English resident who 
has taken the place of the old planter in Jamaica. And, like 
all coloured races, the negro is quick at discovering the quality 
of his master’s breeding. On the whole, what with inferiority of 
numbers, habitual submission, and traditional respect, there is 
very little reason to apprehend that the free negroes will think 
of extruding their former masters from Cuba. 


But another question still remains. Supposing the negroes 
to be emancipated, what will become of them, and what will 
they do? With the exception of those amiable optimists who 
rise superior to facts, there are very few who now dare to 
doubt the negro’s invincible dislike to continuous work. Few 
also will venture to doubt his great capacity for barbarism. 
In Barbadoes he has been constrained by powers which he 
could not resist, by numbers which he could not overcome, 
and by necessities which he must satisfy, to labour for his 
daily bread. But Barbadoes is just the exception to the 
rule which governs his normal tendencies. In Jamaica, where 
he has had a clear stage and favourable combinations such as 
the working-men of England never dreamed of in their wildest 
hopes, he has falsified every friendly, and justified every 
hostile, anticipation. With a soil which retains marvellous 
fertility after the slovenly and exhausting cultivation of many 
years, with a rapid, spontaneous, and facile produce which is 
able to satisfy the hunger of man, with the ready means of build- 
ing such cottages as the climate necessitates, and with the op- 
portunity of earning wages ample for the purchase of luxuries, 
the advocates of the Jamaica negro represent him as pinched 
by poverty and degraded by oppression. He is poor where 
he might easily be rich; he has no money where he might 
easily accumulate it; he is idle where there are innumerable 
incentives and opportunities of industry. His house is dirty, 
damp, and unhealthy. His children grow up, not only in 
ignorance and poverty, but in the most barbarous squalor 
and the most horrible licentiousness. Every trait of kindness, 
courtesy, good humour, and good manners which distinguished 
the old Jamaica negro slave or the ex-apprentice of thirty 
years ago, has nearly disappeared from his family now. His 
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exceptions, rude, insolent, insubordinate, licentious, 
savage. It is not likely that the Spanish authorities will de. 
sire to reproduce this type in Cuba. It is not likely that 
will allow the colony to be occupied by an alien race at 
useless and hostile. Neither is it likely that they will 
mit it to descend to the condition of Harti. It is aia 
probable that they will follow the example of France, ang 
stringent enactments ensure both the usefulness and the jn. 
provement of the people whom they emancipate. In th 
French colonies the free negro is not permitted to do 
as he chooses. He is not, uno saltu, turned into 
holder, or j n, or voter, or a member of the [eo 
lature. He is bound to prove the possession of a com, 
petence, or, if unable to do this, to follow some degen, 
trade or work for wages. He is not allowed, like th 
Jamaica negro, to squat first on one plot of land, and the 
on another; to exhaust both by slovenly cultivation, ang 
then to indemnify himself by riotous remonstrances OF open 
rebellion. If he is treated as a child, he is also protectaj 
as a child. He is protected from the worst enemy, his 
own wayward indolence. He is obliged to earn a livelihog 
by work, and also to coniorm to wholesome regulations of 
police. The filth and squalor which meet the eye, the oath 
and obscenity which assail the ear, in Jamaica, are unknown 
in Bourbon and Martinique. The drilling and discipling 
which the negro has undergone in these colonies preserve him 
both from the idleness and from the insolence which chara. 
terize his brethren in Jamaica; and no tropical colony re 
tained by France has yet sunk to the degradation of Hayti 
The large proportion of whites to blacks will in Cuba give 
some stimulus to the virtues of the negro, and present a higher 
standard of energy thian his own race supplies. The character 
of the negro, like the character of the Irishman, is colourel 
by that of the classes which surround him. What the 
majority of the people around him are, that he tries 
become himself. When he and his are in the majority, the 
standard of manners and morals falls rapidly. On the whole, 
Spain may be able to prove to the world that an in- 
ferior race can be disciplined into civilization by the fore 
of social influences, and that a population which has learned 
work only through slavery may practise it in freedom. If the 
experiment of emancipation fails in Cuba, Spain will probably 
cease to care for a splendid but unprofitable appanage; and 
the “ manifest destiny ” of the United States is always ready 
to comprehend in its embraces any atount of additional 
territory. A Republic which has grappled with emancipa- 
tion in the Southern States need not dread a repetition of the 
conflict in a single island. But whether previous experience 
has been favourable enough to inspire a desire for its repeti- 
tion is a question which American statesmen can better 
answer than ourselves. It is at all events to be hoped that 
Spain will be strong enough to keep her black subjectsin 
good order; and that the richest of the Antilles will nt 
affront the world with the spectacle of another negro com- 
munity relapsing into savagery, while it apes the demeanour 
and plays with the insignia of the most advanced civilization. 


ADMINISTRATIVE THRIFT. 
M* BRIGHT, in a recent speech at Birmingham, started 


a question which deserves more consideration than it 
has received, though the off-hand solution which he offered 
the difficulty is by no means so obvious as he assumed it 0 
be. ‘The question was, by what machinery economical at- 
ministration can be best secured; and a more important 
subject could scarcely be proposed for discussion. Itis scar 
going too far to say that no nation has entirely succ 
in establishing an efficient check on wasteful expenditure. 
England, in France, and in America very diflerent met 
are adopted, really or ostensibly framed with this laudable 
object, but they are all more or less failures. Is our plan of 
preparing and passing the Estimates the best of those which 
have been actually tried? If so, is it, or is it not, capable 
being rendered less inefficient, and by what machinery : Mr. 
Bricnr not only propounds these questions, but, with 
usual confidence, answers them in the same breath. He says 
that, in this matter, all the vigilance of a Joser Hume 8 
powerless in the House, and all the responsibility of Mintsters 
a mere delusion in the Cabinet ; and that, as a matter of fact, 
there is no force really at work to prevent the waste of pu 
money, while there are many forces always active in 
opposite direction. Mr. Bricur says further, that we 
find a perfect remedy for the mischief in the appointment 
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= 
aq boveat Committee of the House, to report upon the Esti- 
ates that might be laid before it. 

On the other side it has been insisted—and the arguments 
have been well summed up by the Zimes—first, that Minis- 
erial responsibility and the vigilance of private members are 
¢fectual safeguards, and do in the main secure substantial 
economy; and secondly, that the Committee machinery has 
heen tried elsewhere without success—that it would annihilate 
such checks as we do possess at present, without substituting 
anything more efficient in their place. We cannot wholly 

with the views either of Mr. Bricur or of the Z%mes. 
It will require a great deal more than an off-hand assertion 
jn an electioneering speech to prove the feasibility of Mr. 
Bright's project, but on one point we are entirely with him. 
Whatever the remedy may be, and whether any remedy at all 
isto be found, there can be no doubt about the existence of 
administrative waste on a frightful scale, which no sense of 

nsibility on the part of the Cabinet, nor any amount 
of criticism in the House of Commons, has hitherto sufficed 
tocheck. ‘To take one specimen only, the disclosures before 
Mr. SeeLy’s Committee as to the continuous waste of public 
money by the Admiralty, at all times and under all Adminis- 
trations, are quite appalling ; and though the Board of Ad- 
niralty may possibly be worse than any other department, 
itis quite possible also that the others would make as sorry 
am appearance if they were cursed with an equally indus- 
trious and sagacious accuser. Nor is it very difficult to see 
why our existing machinery fails, and always must fail, to 
secure economy. And by economy we do not mean mere 
reduction of Estimates, but thrift in the application of public 
money, 80 as to insure that nothing shall be paid for that is 
not wanted, and that whatever is wanted, whether in the shape 
of services or of materials, shall be obtained at the lowest cost 
consistent with complete efficiency. 


Few persons will venture to say that this kind of thrift is, 
aarule, to be traced in our executive departments. And 
what right have we to expect it? We are told, quite truly, 
that the Minister at the head of each department has a veto 
upon every item of expenditure proposed by his subordinates ; 
that the Cabinet, again, is a committee of revision which can 
cut down the Estimates of any individual Minister; and that, 
in the last resort, every vote has to pass the House of 
Commons, and may be refused or reduced if a good case can 
be made against it. And yet the fuct remains that the details 
of the Estimates out of which the grand totals are made up are 
necessarily fixed by the permanent officials, who alone know 
anything about them. Mr. Bricut put the case coarsely, but 
not untruly, when he said that only a fool or a knave could 
advise him to do battle with extravagance by detailed assaults 
in Committee of the whole House, after the fashion of JosePH 
Huwz. No one could have played this part more assiduously 
than Hume did, and he failed to make any appreciable mark 
upon the annual Estimates. It is obvious that a body of 658 
members cannot by possibility revise the items of the various 
bills which the several executive departments annually pre- 
sent to the nation. If the attempt were seriously made, and 
every questionable item were seriously debated, the whole 
time of Parliament would be spent upon the Estimates, 
and the revision would not even then be complete. So 
obvious is this that, except for the purpose of raising some 
question of principle, such as that which arose on the 
CuurcHwaRD contracts some years ago, it is an under- 
stood thing between the Parliamentary leaders that the 
Government for the time being shall not be put in a minority 
on the Estimates, but shall be allowed to take, on their own 
Tesponsibility, whatever votes they declare to be necessary for 

ublic service. We arc far from saying that this under- 
standing is wrong, but we do say that it makes the Parlia- 
mentary revision of the Estimates a mere sham, and leaves 
the public purse protected only by Ministerial responsibility. 
Now let us consider how far this is a reality. That it does 
operate in some way and to some extent cannot, we think, be 
doubted. A Cabinet that gets the character of always 
Wasting more money than the leaders of the opposite party 
must naturally be anxious to show that at any rate it does 
hot spend more ; and many instances might be cited in which 
kind of responsibility has induced a Minister to propose 
extremely low Estimates. But if the Cabinet go in ever so 
Stongly for retrenchment, all they can do as a body is to 
“y that the Army Minister or the Navy Minister must 
k off a million each somehow. The Minister repeats 
command to his principal subordinates, and they tell 
that the only way to save the money is to build 

€r ships and enrol fewer men; and the result is that the 


‘wing which political exigencies may require is made with- 
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out the smallest regard to the real necessities of the Service. 
But this is not economy, and yet it is the only kind 
of saving which the responsibility of the Cabinet even tends 
to produce. It is impossible for a dozen Ministers, or even for 
the particular chief of any one department, really to know yruch 
about details of expenditure, or to say where money is being 
wasted and where thrift may be practised with safety. ‘They 
have no choice, if they want to diminish expenditure, except 
to reduce the scale of their establishments, and to stop useful 
and useless outlay by the same order. There cannot be dis- 
crimination between thrifty outlay and wasteful expenditure 
without an amount of accurate detailed knowledge which no 
Minister can be expected to possess. If, therefore, we assume 
a Cabinet to feel oppressed by their responsibility for the 
national expenditure, they are substantially helpless for want 
of the requisite knowledge. And, in truth, they have 
little inducement to acquire it, if it were possible, which 
it is not. To introduce thrifty administration where 
extravagance has long been in fashion means that you 
are to tread upon innumerable toes, and many of them 
toes which a Minister will be chary of treading on; and 
it is so much easier not to know anything about these details, 
that no one can wonder that a Cabinet Minister rests contented 
with a very superficial acquaintance with them. Nor has he 
any rebuke to fear, even if it were reasonable to take him to 
task for every shilling unwisely spent. He knows that the sin 
is common to himself and his predecessor, and will be shared 
by his successor in his turn. Personal responsibility and 
Cabinet responsibility are alike imagi under such con- 
ditions. Neither Sir Jonn Pakiyerton nor the Cabinet felt the 
slightest responsibility in the matter of Srey’s pigs or the 
Admiralty anchor contracts. And we do not see why they 
should do so, when a dozen First Lords during the last 
twenty or thirty years were all equally responsible in theory, 
and perhaps all equally ignorant of the waste which was 
going on. 

The only conclusion that seems possible is this—that, while 
Ministerial responsibility may, and often does, operate to 
effect a wise or unwise reduction of the Estimates, it has no 
tendency to prevent a much worse evil, the expenditure of 
money without return, or without a return at all adequate to 
the outlay. In France the Government is costly because its 
establishments are on an enormous scale, and not because 
their money is injudiciously laid out. In England we are 
burdened with heavy taxes, not because our army is exces- 
sively large or our fleet needlessly strong, but because for 
what establishments we have we pay more money than they 
ought to cost. Our system of Parliamentary supervision and 
Ministerial responsibility wholly fails to touch the mischief, 
and, whatever may be thought of his substitute, Mr. Brient 
cannot be blamed for inviting attention to so deplorable a re- 
sult. What the true remedy may be is too large a question to 
deal with at the end of an article. 


CASUISTRY. 


byrne can be no shallower fallacy than is implied in the 
— saying, “ There’s nothing in a name.” ‘The old dis- 
pute between Nominalists and Realists turned = as much on 
a confusion of thought as on a substantial difference of ideas. 
Names are realities just as much as any other existing fact, and 
have a life of their own which shows itself in its results. It may 
be true very often that the rose will smell as sweet by whatsoever 
name the botanist may choose to designate it. But even when it 
is indifferent, to begin with, what name you give—and this is by 
no means always the case—the name once given ceases to be in- 
different. Schoolboy nicknames, for instance, invariably hit some 
actual peculiarity of character or circumstance or deportment, but 
they tend to create an impression as well as to convey it, and they 
frequently stick to a man through life. Nor does it at all follow 
that those who are able to fix a name will necessarily also be able 
to fix the connotation it shall bear. To take a familiar example, 
the name of Christian was originally coined as a term of re- 
roach, and the name of Jesuit as a title of honour, though both 
ave a common derivation. But from the first each of these 
designations acquired a meaning, if not “clean from the pur- 
of the things themselves,” precisely opposite to what was 
inten’ed by their respective authors, And to this day it is 
regarded almost as equally insulting to call a man a Jesuit, 
as to refuse to call him a Christian. True, there are the widest 
differences of opinion as to what Christianity consists in, and mul- 
titudes who claim the title would repudiate pov nearly every 
characteristic, whether of belief or practice, which its etymology 
would suggest, just as multitudes stigmatize their enemies as 
Jesuits with as little distinct notion of the real meaning of the 
name as the pious old woman who was so infinitely consoled by 
that blessed word Mesopotamia, But that only proves the more 
clearly what we set out by asserting, that there is a great deal in 
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a name, quite apart from what may be its proper significance. 
The subject we are going to speak of is a striking instance of this 
power of names to colour our whole conception of the thing 
named,  Casuistical” is hardly a less opprobrious epithet in 
popular language than “Jesuitical,” and very much the same 
kind of reproach is implied in the use of either term. This may 
be partly because the Jesuits have been in modern times the great 
masters of casuistry, and still more, perhaps, from the evil immor- 
swlity to which the Provincial Letters have doomed their specu- 
lations. Still Pascal neither invented the name of the science, 
sor would he have condemned anything but what he considered 
an abuse of it. A further explanation of its unpopularity among 
ordinary Englishmen may be found in its supposed connexion 
with the Confessional, and a third in its supposed contrast to 
that practical common sense on which John Bull so extrava- 
xantly—and too often with such slender reason—prides himself. 
At. all events, however we may account for it, there can be no 
question that casuistry has got a very bad name among us. To 
calla man a mere casuist means that he is at best a splitter of hairs ; 
to calla chain of argument casuistical is a rather less unpolite 
way of saying that it is dishonest. It is worth inquiring whether 
casuistry deserves this reproach, or, in other words, whether it is, 
properly speaking, a science or art at all, or merely—like the so- 
phistry atiributed to Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes—an 
ingenious method of making the worse appear the better cause. 
We say science or art, for “ the imperative mood is the character- 
istic of art as distinguished from science,” to use Mr. Mill’s words; 
but then it is also true that “ art in general consists of the truths 
of science, arranged in the most convenient order for practice,” 
and the rules must at all events be based on the scientilic 
theorems. If therefore we are to have rules of casuistry, there 
must be a science of the principles from which they are deduced. 
Now, in the first place, it is essential, for getting an unpre- 
judiced view of the question, to clear it of what may be called its 
theological accidents. For the odium theologicum, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, has by no means lost its power of dis- 
torting the judgment in this enlightened age. When the for- 
tunes of a critical election are attempted to be turned by the 
flattering insinuation that the future Premier is a Papist in 
disguise, and one of his most distinguished followers an undis- 
guised atheist, it is somewhat premature to boast our superiority 
to all controversial prejudice. Casuistry, philosophically con- 
sidered, has nothing whatever to do with any religious contro- 
versy, Whether between Christian and heathen, or between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. It is a wer | sychological question, 
and there are, in fact, whole books of the Ethics of Aristotle 
mainly occupied in what we should call casuistical inquiries. 
But it is not too much to say that among ourselves the first, 
and to many men the only, ideas suggested by the word are 
connected with the Confessional and the Jesuits. Nor is this 
singularly one-sided view of the case by any means confined to 
the uneducated. The Confessional Unmasked was no doubt an 
appeal to the passions of the ignorant multitude, and the rativnale 
the appeal—so far as any design to be rational can be predicated 
of the Footentent Association—lay precisely in the assumption 
that disquisitions on degrees and kinds of vice are necessarily im- 
moral. But it would be hard to identify Professor Kingsley with 
Messrs. Murphy and Whalley, and his famous contest with Dr. 
Newman originated in just the same way. He had discovered in 
Roman Catholic manuals minute disquisitions on “ the virtue of 
veracity,” and on the lawful or unlawful methods of equivocation, 
and he jumped at once to the notable conclusion that the Roman 
clergy did not value truth for its own sake; the suppressed pre- 
miss of course being that, if they did, they would have left it to 
take care of itself, and not indulged in these casuistical distinc- 
tions. Mr. Kingsley is as good a representative of the culti- 
vated, as Messrs. Brockman and Murphy are of the uncultivated, 
classes of society. And we find them agreed in assuming, as 
too self-evident to require any attempt at proof, that casuistry 
is simply another word for sophistry, and in treating it as a 
speciality of the literature of the Romish Confessional. It 
might be alleged in defence of the latter view, that whole 
libraries of casuistical theology have been compiled by Roman 
Catholic divines during the last three centuries—for there 
was not much literature of the kind before; whereas only two 
Anglican writers of note can be named who have treated the 
subject systematically—Sanderson and Jeremy Taylor. And in 
their day the practice of confession was still very common in 
England, and probably both of them—certainly the latter—recom- 
mended it. Aiterall, however, this proves nothing for or against the 
claims of casuistry as a science. It only shows, what might have 
been anticipated beforehand, that any branch of science is sure 
to be more elaborately and voluminously treated when it has a 
professional use. Law and theology would not cease to be sciences 
if aclean sweep was made of our Courts of justice and our clergy ; 
but they oun cease to be cultivated except by the philosophical 
few, because there would be no one whose special business it was 
to cultivate them. And just so there has been no demand for 
casuistical treatises among Protestants, because there was no par- 
ticular body of men whose duty it was to study them. There are 
very few treatises on psychology written anywhere for the same 
reason, yet psychology is certainly a branch of scientific inquiry. 
And so we are brought back to the old question, whether there is 
really a science of casuistry or not # We need not even 


stop till we have satisfied ourselves what is the exact force of 
Mr. Kingsley’s or Captain Brockman’s objections to the moral 


theology of Dens or Liguori, That is a matter of detail, and yw 
are concerned here with the principle. Abusus non tollit is 
a maxim universally admitted. The point to be decided ig, no 
whether casuistry can be abused—as what cannot in this 

of ours ?—but whether it has any legitimate use. If it it 
will be no less a mistake, and an injurious mistake, to ignore 
because it has often been misused for dishonest ends, than it way 
for the Athenians to ignore the teaching of Socrates because 
— had got a bad name, and he was popularly identified wig, 
them. 

If we take the etymology of the word, casuistry meang 
science that deals with “‘ cases of conscience,” just as logic jg the 
science that deals with forms of thought. It has been said ove 
and over again—truly enough, but very irrelevantly—that no 
learns to reason by studying manuals of logic, and it is equally tray 
that nobody learns to act rightly by studying rules of casuij 
as it is also true that children do not acquire the use of their ling 
from treatises on muscular action or anatomy. But that is not 
the point. A man who sits down to the study of a casuisticgl 
system, however admirably constructed, in order to shape his 
course of conduct by its directions, would be very much likeg 
man in perfect health devoting himself to medical studies, and 
carefully arranging all the details of his daily life on the mos 
approved hygienic principles. The former would soon become 
an insufferable prig, if he did not become a hypecrite or 
melancholy mad; and the latter would be very lucky if he A 
became a confirmed hypochondriac, and not a confirmed valetu. 
dinarian as well. Does it follow that medical science is mis. 
chievous or useless ? The fact is that, as long as mind and body ar 
in order, they perform their functions naturally and as a matter of 
course, and this is their normal and healthy state. But 
unfortunately, they are very apt to get out of order. And it 
is as foolish to reject the services of the physician when you are 
really ill, as to send for him every time you have a headache 
or a cold. Now logic and casuistry stand in the same relation to 
the mind as the science“of medicine does to the body. It will 
hardly be denied that there are ills which the soul, as well as 
the flesh, is heir to. Our mental and moral nature is a very com- 
plex machinery, and is at least as liable to disease as our bodily 
constitution. We do not, as was observed just now, learn to 
reason from logic books. But what is so common as false reason- 
ing, especially among women or men of defective education? 
And the only corrective for it is a mastery of logical prin- 
ciples, whether obtained from books or from our own medi- 
tations. Even right conclusions are often based on the most 
ludicrously inconsecutive arguments. Lord Mansfield’s advice 
to a young Indian judge—clever, but ignorant of law—was 
to give his decision confidently, for it would probably be right; 
but never to give his reasons, for they would certainly be 
wrong. And Coleridge tells us of a lady friend of his whowe 
opinion he valued highly, but he always stopped her whea 
she began to explain the grounds of it, for they were sure to be 
worthless. All men, however, are not gifted with the happy 
intuition which supersedes the need for argument and proof, and, 
till they are, logical science will continue to be the essential cor- 
rective and safeguard of the processes of the human intellect. 
Does the action of conscience require any similar control? In 
other words, does the path of duty lie always so straight before 
us that an honest man can entertain no reasonable doubt about 
it? This is the “common sense” view of the matter. Yet 
surely the question answers itself. It may be admitted that in nine 
doubtful cases out of ten a thoroughly upright man will instincti 
choose the right course, but it is equally certain that in the ten 
his instinct is as likely as not to point to the wrong one, without 
any fault of his. And considering how mixed most men's cha- 
racters are, and how subtle and secret is the play of conflicting 
motives, these doubtful cases give an almost unlimited scope for 
the action of self-deceit. Duties, it has been said, never 
And in one sense this is true, for while there may be a tho 
occasions where 0 pote courses may be pursued without aly 
breach of moral an igation, in every question of — and wrong 
one of two courses must be wrong. The lesser duty yields to 
the greater, and therefore ceases to be a duty, But seemmy 
duties very often clash, and this is where casuistry comes 
in to decide between them. It is a duty to speak the 
but it is also a duty to your friend’s secret. Sup 
you cannot keep his secret without equivocation or false ood, 
what is to be done? According to one school of casuistt 
you may equivocate, but may never lie; this is the mor 
common teaching of modern Roman theologians. According oe 
another—which has the authority of St. Augustine and 
Anglican casuistical writers, and to which Dr. Newman inks 
—you may tell a lie where your interrogator has no ng) - 
the information he asked for, ‘as Scott frequently did about 
authorship of the Waverley novels. According to a third, Land 
must speak the truth, or—which would often practically come ms 
the same thing—decline to speak at all. There is something 
be said for each of the rival theories, though the last would some 
times be very difficult to work, and it is no part of our busines: 
here to adjudicate between them. But one or other must be a¢ 
upon, and it is obviously of some importance to ascertain en 

ake, again, a very different example from what has been ¥@ 
ously called by theological writers “ the economy,” or the disci ' 
arcani, or the “ doctrine of reserve.” There are plenty of apparel 
instances of it in Scripture, and it was formed into @ recognio 
system in the early Church. Clearly it is very open to 
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bat is it altogether wrong in princi le? Or is it not, as has 
inted out, a rule which nature suggests to every 
en we would persuade others, we do not begin by 
here are confessedly cases where killing 


in? 
al it cannot be right—or indeed anything but most absurd— 


. as worthy the name of man will tell a lie, and would be 


Many persons, we are aware, think it enough to put aside the 
whole sect with a shrug or a sneer, as belonging to what they 


fe this view will not hold water for a moment. 
Newman says somewhere, that “ the greatest school of evasion is 
the House of Commons, and the hustings is another,” he is at 
lest pointing to an obvious matter of fact. The most robust 
contempt for the minutiz of religious scruples and the “ morbid” 
gifscrutiny of the confessional will not exempt a man from 
ino these cases of conscience forced on his consideration. He 
scout the very notion of theorizing on the subject as childish 
or superstitious, but he will be obliged to act, consciously or un- 
ensciously, on some theory. Like the man who found he had 
heen talking all his life without knowing it, we shall find, if 
weask ourselves the question, that we have been casuists all our 
lives without knowing it. To say that there ought to be no 
gience of casuistry is to say that it is better to act in a very large 
number of cases without attempting to realize or define the prin- 
ciples we act upon. And to defend this conclusion on the ground 
thet many casuistical writers have been no better than triflers or 
= and that to shape one’s daily life on the study of a series 
minute technical rules would blunt the edge of conscience and 
induce a sickly habit of mind demoralizing to the whole character, 
isvery like telling us to burn all our logic books because Aldrich 
isfull of blunders, and close our schools of medicine because foolish 
od women of both sexes have before now worried themselves, by 
acourse of daily consultations with their doctor, out of rude health 
into a state of chronic hypochondria. The Jesuits may or may not 
deserve their evil repute. But even if the worst that has been said 
of them falls short of their deserts, we need not reject a science 
because they have handled or perverted it, any more than we reject 
the classics, of which for some two centuries they were the prin- 
cipal editors. If the ‘’en Commandments are their own sufficient 
interpreters, or if everybody’s conscience is infallible, there is no 
room for a science of casuistry. We are inclined to think that 
the burden of proof lies on those who repudiate it. 


SUPERIOR BEINGS. 


| Ad now and then one comes across the path of a Superior 
Being—a being that seems to imagine itself made out of a 
different kind of clay from that which forms the coarser ruck of 
humanity, and whose presence crushes us with a sense of our own 
inferiority, exasperating or humiliating, according to the amount 
of natural pride bestowed upon us. ‘The superior being is of either 
tex, and of all denominations ; and its superiority comes from many 
causes, being due sometimes to a wider grasp of intellect, some- 
times toa loftier standard of morals, sometimes to better birth or 
4 longer purse, and very often to the simple conceit of itself 
which simulates superiority, and believes in its own apery. 
The chief characteristic of the superior being is that exalted 
pity for inferiority which springs from the consciousness of 
excellence. In fact, one of the main clements of superiority 
consists in this sublime consciousness of private exaltation, and 
of the immense interval that separates it from the grosser eon- 
dition it surveys. Rivalry is essentially angry and conten- 
but confessed superiority can afford to be serene and 
— The little people who live in that meagre sphere 
of theirs, mental or social, with which not one point of its own 
extended circle comes in contact, are deserving of all pity, and are 
below anything like active displeasure. That they should be con- 
tent with such a meagre sphere seems inconceivable to the supe- 
tor being, as it contemplates its own enlarged horizon with the 
laceney that belongs to a dweller in vastness. Or it may 
be that its own world is narrow ; and its superiority will then 
be that it is high, safe, and exclusive, while its pity will flow 
for those poor wayfarers who wander afield in broad latitudes, 
and know nothing of the pleasure found in reserved places. In 
— the region in which a superior being dwells is better 
the region in which any other person dwells. 
& superior being who has made up a private account with 
ro and who has, in his own mind at as, unlocked the gate of 
; Steat mysteries of life, and got to the back of that eternal 
cw bono for ever confronting us. It docs not in the least degree 
C how the key is labelled; it may be High Church or Low 
s roe: Swedenborgianism or Positivism. The name has nothing 
0 with the thing ; it is the contented certainty of having un- 
Which that great gate at which others are only hammering in vain 
= — the superiority, and how the thing has been done does 
the result. Neither does it disturb the equanimity of the 
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superior being when he meets with opposing superior beings who 
have also made up their private accounts with truth, but in quite 
another handwriting and with a different sum-total at the bottom 
of the page; who have also unlocked the gate of the great mys- 
teries, but with a key of contradictory wards, while the gate itself 
is of another order of architecture altogether. But then nothing 
oer does disturb the equanimity of the superior ~ for, as he 
is above all rivalry, so is he beyond all teaching. The meeting 
of two superior beings of hostile creeds is only like the meeting 
of the two blind kings in the story, each claiming the crown 
for his own, and both ignorant of the very existence of a 
rival. It may be that the superior being has soared away 
into the cold gen of spiritual negation, whence he regards 
the praying and praising multitudes who go to church and 
believe in Providence as grown people regard children who still 
believe in ghosts and fairies, Or it may be that he has 
plunged into the phosphorescent atmosphere of mysticism and 
an all-pervading superstition; and then all who hold by scien- 
tific law, and who think the test of common sense not abso- 
lutely valueless, are Sadducees who know nothing of the glorious 
liberty of the light, but who prefer to live in darkness, and 
make themselves the agents of the great Lord of Lies. Some- 
times the superior being goes in for the doctrine of love and 
impulse, as against reason or experience, holding the physiologist 
and political economist as creatures absolutely devoid of feeling ; 
and sometimes his superiority is shown in the application of the 
hardest material laws to the most subtle and delicate manifestations 
of the mind. But on which side soever he ranks himself— 
as a spiritualist to whom reason and matter are stumbling-blocks 
and accursed, or as a materialist denying the existence of spiritual 
influences at all—he is equally secure of his own superiority and 
serene in his own conceit. That there should be two sides to any 
question never seems to strike him; and that a man of another 
creed should have as much right as himself to a hearing and con- 
sideration is the one hard saying impossible for him to receive. 
With a light and airy manner of playful contempt—sometimes 
with a heavy and Johrsonian scorn that keeps no terms with an 
opponent—the superior being meets all your arguments or batters 
down all your objections ; sometimes, indeed, he will not condescend 
even so far as this, but when you express your adverse opinion 
just lifts up his eyebrows with a good-humoured kind of surprise 
at your mental state, but lets you see that he thinks you too 
hopeless, and himself too superior, to waste powder and shot upon 
you. It is of the nature of things that there should be moles 
and that there should be eagles; so much the worse for the 
moles, who must be content to remain blind, not seeing things 
patent to the nobler vision. 

The superior being is sometimes a person who is above all the 
passions and weaknesses of ordinary men; a philosopher, or an 
etherialized woman dwelling on serene Olympian heights which 
no clouds obscure, and where no earth-fogs rise. The passions 
which shake the human soul, as tempests shake the forest trees, 
and warp men’s lives according to the run of their own lines, are 
unknown to these Olympian personages, and they cannot under- 
stand their power. ‘They look on these tempestuous souls with a 
curious analytical gaze according to the direction of the agony 
through which they pass, and wonder why they cannot keep as 
calm and quiet as they themselves are. They sit in scornful 
judgment on the mysterious impulses regulating human nature— 
regulating and disturbing—and think how perfect all things would 
be if only passions and instincts were cut out of the great plan, 
and men and women were left to the dominion of pure reason. 
But they do not take into their account the law of constitutional 
necessity, and we | are utterly unable to strike anything like a 
balance between the good and evil wrought both by the tempests 
of souls and by those of nature. They only know that storms are 
inconvenient, and that for themselves they have no need for 
such convulsions to clear off stagnant humours, nor are they made 
of elements which kindle and explode at the contact of such 
or such materials. And if they know nothing of all this, 
why then should others? If they can sit on Olympian heights 
serene above all passion, why should not the whole world sit 
with them, and fogs and fires be conditions unknown? When 
this kind of superior being is a woman, there is something 
pretty in the sublime assumption of her supremacy, and the 
sweeping range of her condemnation. Sheltered from temptation 
and secure from danger, she looks out on life from the serene 
heights of her safe place, and wonders how men can fail and 
women fall before the power of trials of which she knows only 
the name. Her circulation is languid and her temperament 
phlegmatic, and therefore the burning desire of life which sends 
the strong into danger, perhaps into sin, is as much unknown 
to her as is the fever of the tropics to a Laplander crouching 
in his snow-hut; but she judges none the less positively because 
of her ignorance, and, as she looks into your quivering face 
with her untroubled eyes, lets you see plainly enough how 
she despises all the human frailties under which you or yours 
may have tripped and stumbled. Sometimes she rebukes you 
loftily. Your soul is sore with the consciousness of your sin, your 
heart is weak with the pain of life; but the superior being tells 
you that repentance cannot undo the evil that has been done, and 
that to feel pain is weak. The superiority which some women 
assume over men is very odd. It is like the grave rebuke of a 
child, not knowing what it is that it rebukes. When women 
take up their parable, and censure men for the wild or evil 
things they do, not understanding how or why it has come 
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about that they have done them, and knowing as little of the 
inner causes as of the outer, they are in the position of superior 
beings talking unmitigated rubbish. To be sure, it is ve 
sweet and innocent rubbish, and has a lofty air about it 
that redeems what else would be mere “egg weal but there 
is no more practical worth in what they say than there is 
in the child’s rebuke when its doll will not stand upright on 
sawdust legs, or eat a crumb of cake with its waxen lips. This 
is one reason why women of the order of superior beings have 
so little influence over men; they judge without knowledge, 
and condemn without insight. could thoroughly 
fathom man’s nature, so as to understand his difficulties, they 
would then have moral power if their aims were higher than bis, 
their principles more lofty, their practice more pure. As it is, 
they have next to none, and the very men who seem to yield to 
them most go only so far as to conceal what the superior being 
disapproves of; they do not change because of her greater weight 
of doctrine. 

Men show themselves as superior beings to women on another 
count—intellectually, rather than morally. While women rebuke 
men for their sins, men snub women tor their follies; the one 
wields the spiritual, the other the intellectual, weapon of castiga- 
tion, and both hold themselves superior, beyond all possibility of 
rivalry, according to the chance of sex. The masculine view of 
a subject always imposes itself on women as something unattain- 
able by the feminine mind ; and nine times out of ten brings them 
to a due sense of their own inferiority, save in the case of the 
superior being, to whom of course the masculine view counts for 
nothing against her own. But even when women do not accept a 
man’s opinions, they instinctively recognise their greater value, 
their — breadth and strength. Perhaps they cry out against 
their hardness, if he is a political economist and they are emo- 
tional; or against their lower morality if he goes in for universal 
charity and latitudinarianism, and they are enthusiasts with a 
clearly-defined faith, and a belief in its infallibility. There are 
wide tracts of difference between the two minds, not to be settled 
by the ¢pse diait of even a superior being; but in general the 
superiority of the man makes itself more felt than the superiority 
of the woman. While one talks, the other acts, and snubbing 
does more than condemnation. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE CONQUEROR. 


WwW hope that travellers, as distinguished from tourists, are 
beginning to learn that, if they wish to travel to much 
profit, they must be content often to forsake beaten tracks, and to 
lunge into regions where their red Murrays will give them very 
ittle help. either fine natural positions, nor the scenes of 
historic events, nor even buildings of high architectural character, 
are at all confined to the great lines of road and railway, or to any 
other route marked out by the caprice of fashion. We suspect 
that this is true everywhere, unless in those countries which 
nobody visits at all, and where one object is as much a piece of 
new discovery as another. It certainly is so in Normandy and in 
the countries connected with Normandy. Many of the great 
events of Norman history, many of the chief events in the life of 
the Great William, certainl ‘oe conveniently in or near to 
the great cities of the Duchy. But many others also happened 
in somewhat out of the way places, which no one is likely to get to 
unless he goes there on purpose. The Conqueror received his 
death-wound at Mantes, he died in a suburb of Rouen, he was 
buried at Caen. All these are places easy to get at. Perhaps we 
should except Mantes, which in a certain sense is not easy to get 
at. All the world goes by Mantes, but few people stop there. 
The reason is manifest. The traveller who goes by Mantes com- 
monly has in his pocket a ticket for Paris, which enables him 
to spend a day at Rouen, but not to spend a day at Mantes. 
People very anxious to stop at Mantes, and to muse, so to 
speak, among its embers, have had great searchings of heart 
how to get there, and have not accomplished their object till 
after some years of reflection. And the interest of Mantes, 
after all, is mainly negative. The town stands well; its river, 
its bridges, its islands, suggest the days when Scandinavian 
pirates sailed up the Seine and encamped with special delight 
on such eys or kolms as that between Mantes and Limay. 
specially prolonged fit of musing may perhaps lead one to 
regret the prowess of Count Odo, and to wish that Paris 
also had received that wholesome Northern infusion which still 
works so healthily between the Epte and the Coesnon. But 
Mantes, as moun fl William, is something like Mortemer as 
regards William’s rival King Henry. Mantes can show no traces 
of William or his age, for the simple reason that William took 
good care that no such traces should be left. By perhaps the 
worst deed of his life, a deed which awakened special indignation 
at the time, he gave Mantes to destruction to avenge a silly jest of 
its sovereign. At Mantes he held his churching and lighted his 
candles, and their blaze burned up houses, churches, whatever 
was there. Therefore, because William himself was there in only 
too great force, it is that Mantes has no work of man to show on 
which William can ever have looked. The church, whose grace- 
ful towers every oue has seen from the railway, is a grand fabric a 
hundred years or more later than William’s time, but to Norman and 
Unglish eyes it might seem that, with such a height as it has, the 
building ought to have fully doubled its actual length. The third 
tower, that of a destroyed church, is worth study as an example 


of a striking kind of cinque-cento, the design being purely Gothie 
and the details being strongly italinnized. But, after ll the 
architectural inquirer will be best pleased with the fine Ro, 
esque tower in the suburb of Limay, and the lover of picturage 
eflect will not fail to dwell on the medieval bridge which les, 
— from the town. 
0 much for the spot, beyond the limits of his 

where William, in of our Chronicles, “ 
thing, and more ruefully it him befel.” Of the points Within 
Normandy which his name invests with their main in rm 
have already spoken of his birth-place at Falaise—where g, 
brutal work of “restoration,” é.e. of scraping and destroying ; 
still going on in full foree—of the field of his early victory at Vat 
és-dunes, and of the victory won for him by others at Morteme 
We may, however, suggest that any one who visits Val-ds-dups, 
will not do amiss if he extends his ramble as far as the churches 
Cintheaux and Quilly. Cintheaux is one of the best of the smal 
but rich twelfth-century churches which are so common in th 
district. And its worthy curé, the historian of Val-ds-dunes j, 
doing his best to bring it back to its former state, without subjeg. 
ing it, like Falaise or like one of the spires of Saint Ste hea's 
the cruel martyrdom of the apostle Bartholomew. Quill is more 
remarkable still, as possessing a tower containing marked vest; 
of that earlier Romanesque style of which Normandy conta; 
so much fewer examples than either England or Aquitain, 
Cintheaux=Centella, has also a certain historic interest in th 

eneration after William. There, in 1105, King Henry a 

uke Robert, “duo germani fratres,” had a conference, VW, 
forget who it was who translated “ duo germani fratres” by “typ 
German brothers,” and went on to rule that the Henry spoken of 
must have been the Emperor Henry the Fourth, and to rewak 
that the conference happened not very long before his death, 
Cintheaux, however, has carried us from the age of William inty 
the age of his sons, and we must retrace our steps somewhat 
The sites connected with William himself will easily fall int 
three classes—those.which belong to his wars with Frauce anj 
Anjou, those which figure in the Breton campaign which k 
waged in ——7 with Earl Harold, and those which hare 
direct bearing on the Conquest of England. The second class we 
may easily dispose of. of Dol and Dinan we have said somewhat 
already, and Dinan especially is a place familiar to many English- 
men besides those who go there to insult or to honour the local 
hero. But we may remark that, though Dinan contains few 
mains of any great antiquity, few places better preserve the 
general effect of an ancient town. It still rises grandly above the 
river, spanned both by the lowly ancient bridge and the gigantic 
modern viaduct; the walls are nearly perfect, and houses, partly 
through the necessities of the site, have not spread themselves at 
all largely beyond them, We may add that the good sense of the 
inhabitants has found out a way to make excellent boulevaris 
without sacrificing the walls to their creation. Rennes, the fur- 
thest point reached by the two comrades so soon to become 
enemies, is now wholly a modern city. Saint Michael's Mountha 
become a popular lion, which can only be seen under the vexatious 
companionship of a guide anda “party.” Itis therefore impossible 
to study the interior with much comfort or profit. Yet one hi 
still time to wonder at the strange effect produced by crowding 
the buildings of a great monastery on the top of the rock, an effet 
which reaches its highest point when we go up a staircase and 
find ourselves landed in a cloister of singular beauty. But the 
rock and the buildings—nowhere better seen than from the Mount 
of Dol—are still there, a most striking object from every point of 
the landscape, Saint Michael “in peril of the sea” seeming 1 
watch over the bay which bears his name, as from his height 
Glastonbury he seems to watch over the flats and the hills peopled 
with the names alike of British and of West-Saxon heroes. 
the vast expanse of sand brings vividly before us the scene in tbe 
Tapestry where the giant strength of the English Ear! is shows 
lifting With ease the soldiers who found themselves engulfed in 
the treacherous stream. 

The wars of William with Geoffrey of Anjou and —~ of 
Paris introduce us to several points, striking in the way bot a 
nature and of art. Few among them surpass Domfront, illiam's 
first conquest beyond the bounds of his own Duchy, the — 
which he won by the mere terror of his name after the . 
vengeance which he had inflicted on the rebels of Alengon. The 
spot reminds one in some degree of his own me a 
Falaise. That is to say, the castle crowns one rocky 
looks out on another, still wilder and more rugged, with a pe 
between them, through which runs the stream of the Varenm 
a tributary of the Mayenne, as that is in its turn of the He 
But the position of the two towns is different. Th =. 
castle of Falaise occupies so commanding a site, the Reve 
itself is anything but one of the hill-towns, while Domfront 1s . 
of the best of the class. Not that it is the least likely ot 
ancient hill-fort, like Chartres, Le Mans, or Angers ; both - 
and Domfront are, beyond all doubt, towns which have galt” 
round their respective castles in comparatively modern w 
Both, there can be no doubt, date, in their very beginnings, sis 
a time later than the Norman settlement. Still Domtron! he 
practically a hill-town ; the walls fence in 
height, and the town, never having reached any great size, ite cal 
yet spread itself to the bottom. A more picturesque hatteel 
hardly be found. Of the castle the chief remnant 18 48 poe 
fragment of the keep, most likely the very fortress which ‘he aol 
dered to William’s youthful energy. As for churches, 
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—sithin the walls is worthless, but the church of Nétre Dame 
the foot of the hill is one of the best and purest specimens of 
Korman work on a moderate scale to be found anywhere. The 
‘nal work is nearly untouched, except that the barbarism of 


times has removed about half the nave. 


‘After Domfront had submitted to William and had become 
ently incorporated with Normandy, he himself founded 
emortress of Ambiéres, as a border stronghold. A fragment 
if the castle still overlooks the lower course of the Varenne, 
iat the ground is no longer Norman. Some way further on 
ihe same road we reach Mayenne, a town whose name suggests 
fr later warfare, but which was an important conquest of 
iam’s in the days when Maine was the border ground, and 
ihe battlefield, of Norman and Angevin. The site of Mayenne, 
doping, like that of Mantes, down to a large river, has caused 
te another arrangement. The river is here the main point 
Pr attack and defence as well as for traflic. The castle there- 
fre does not crown the highest point of the town, but flanks 
the stream with a grand range of bastions, a miniature of the 
ighty pile of Philip Augustus at “black Angers.” This lower 
position of castles, thus returned to in later times, seem however 
have been the usual position for the fortresses of the earliest 
Norman time. Before the Scandinavian conquerors were fully 
witled in the country, the great point was to occupy sites com- 
puding the sea and the navigable rivers; it was a sign of quite 
gother state of things when the lord of the soil perched himself 
athe crest of an inland hill. Of the earlier type of fortress we 
pave an in the castle of Eu, a name whose associations may 
gem to be wholly modern, but which is, in truth, as the border 
fortress of Normandy towards Flanders and the doubtful land 
of Ponthieu between them, one of the most historic sites in 
the Duchy. Eu figures prominently in the wars of Rolf; in its 
church William espoused his Flemish bride ; in its castle he first 
recived his renowned English guest. The church of William’s 
day has given way to a superb fabric of the thirteenth century, 
which needs only towers, which are strangely lacking, to rank 
mong the finest minsters in Normandy. The castle where 
Wiliam and Harold met has given way to that well-known 
uilding of the House of Guise which lived to become the last 
home of lawful royalty in France. But the site still reminds 
me of the days of Rolf rather than of the days of William. 
It an hardly be said to command the town; it is itself com- 
manded by higher ground immediately above it; town, church, 
all seem from the surrounding hills to lie together in a 
bole, But it is admirably placed for commanding the approaches 
fom the sea and from the low, and in Rolf’s time no doubt marshy, 
ground lying between the town and the water. In exact contrast 
to Eu stands the noble hill-castle of Arques, near Dieppe, the 
work of William’s rebellious uncle and namesake, which he had 
twin by the slow process of hunger from Norman rebels and 
French auxiliaries. ‘Ihe little town, with a church of later date, 
hut of striking outline, lies low, lower than Eu; but the castle 
soars above it, crowning a peninsular height which forms the ex- 
temity of a long range of higher ground. ‘l'hesteep slopesof the hill 
night have seemed defence enough, but Count William did not 
deem his fortress secure without cutting an enormous fosse im- 
mediately within its circuit, so that any one who climbed the 
dope of the hill would find a deep gulf between himself and the 
even if he were lucky enough to escape falling headlong. 
The building has been greatly enlarged in later times, but the 
ell of Count William’s keep, a huge massive square tower, is still 
as perhaps are some portions of his gateway and of his sur- 
munding walls. The view is a noble one, and it takes in the site 
{that later battle of Henry of Navarre to which Arques now 
owes most of its renown, and which has gone some way to wipe 
atthe memory of both Williams, Count and Duke alike. 


One point more. Round the lower course of the Dive all 
arts of historical associations centre. The stream divides the 
diet and the later Normandy, but of these the later is the 
ter, the land where the old speech and the old spirit lingered 
By its banks was fought the battle in which Harold 

tand rescued Normandy from the Frank, and in which the 
tout Dane took captive with his own hands Lewis King of 
the West-Franks, the heir and partial successor of Charles. 
¢, too, are the causeway and bridge of Varaville, marking 
the site of the ford where William’s well-timed march enabled him 
osttike almost as heavy a blow against the younger royalty of 
48 the Danish ally of his forefathers had struck against the 
toyalty of Lan. The French invaders of Normandy, King 

at their head, had gorged themselves with the plunder of 
west of the Dive, and were now carelessly advancing 

towards the high ground of Auge in the direction of Lisieux. The 
King with his vanguard had already climbed the hill, when he looked 
/ouly to behold the mass of his army cut to pieces before the 
n onslaught of the irresistible Duke. William had marched 
m Falaise and had taken them at the right moment, almost as 
¢ ld took his Norwegian namesake at Stamford bridge. It is one 
hone spots where the story is legibly written on the scene. 
Sauseway is still there, and it is easy to realize the King 

ing on the slaughter of his troops, and hardly withheld from 
stg down to give them help which must have proved wholly in 


al The heights from which he looked down stretched to the 
*t, by the mouth of the river. The port of Dive, now nearly 
wa Up With sand, was then a great haven, and there the fleet 

, assembled fur the conquest of England, lay for a whole 


month, waiting for the favourable winds which never came till 
they had changed their position for the more auspicious haven of 
Saint Valery. 


THE LADIES ON THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 


le appears that women are ually invading all the accus- 
tomed provinces of men. They not only claim equal rights, 
but they assume the same habits; and if drunkenness has an 
common among male voters, female candidates for the suffrage are 
prepared to continue the practice of inebriety. We shall not be 
accused of drawing too harsh a picture of female life, because the 
statements which we are about to quote were all made by ladies 
at a Conference held by the National ey ae League, which 
is called—and we think rightly—“ one of the most important and 
significant meetings ever held in connexion with the Temperance 
Movement.” 

We should say that such a maeing is very significant indeed. 
We infer from it the uselessness of the organization which pro- 
duced it. After all that has been said and done to promote 
temperance, these ladies come and tell us that intemperance 
prevails in the class to which they themselves belong, and that, 
in fact, their sex is going to the bad at an alarming pace. So long 
as drunkenness was supposed to be generally confined to the 
poorer classes of society, it was undeniable that the somes es 
public-houses would be a great restraint upon the practice. But 
no conceivable legislation can prevent a lady from keeping an 
elegant little flask of brandy in her dressing-case, and putting 
her lips to it when she is so ores The Temperance 
League offers, so far as we know, only three supposed remedies 
for drunkenness —namely, prohibitory legislation, pledges, and 
Bands of Hope. The Permissive Bill, as it is called, has by this 
time been discussed on almost every hustings in the kingdom, and 
we will not prolong a tedious controversy. Pledges of abstinence 
are very until they are broken, Bands of Hope are associa- 
tions of children who sing hymns and promise to resist temptations 
of which they will not feel the force until they are grown up. It 
is difficult to understand what result these ladies ex to 
obtain by their Conference except that of making themselves con- 
spicuous. If it be true that a lady took “ stimulants” to support 
her proyef two years’ nursing of a sick husband, and thus acquired 
a habit which brought her to “a drunkard’s death-bed,” it may 
still be doubted whether any useful purpose is answered by pub- 
lishing such a painful story. The writer of the paper which 
contains this story goes on to ee on the authority of a phy- 
sician, who is represented to have stated that ‘“ many women learn 
to drink while attending on their sick relatives.” Perhaps the 
same physician, or some other, could state, if he were asked, that 
some women acquire by indulgence an irrepressible longing for 
the notoriety of the platform. The desire for the excite- 
ment of public meetings is quite as strong among ladies as 
the desire for intoxicating drink, and perhaps it is not less 
pernicious. We are told in the Preface to the 
of this Conference that “ Mrs. Balfour's comprehensive and 
able paper, read with a distinctness of voice peculiarly her own, 
rivetted the attention of her audience.” To borrow a saying of 
Mr. Disraeli, it is desirable that a Paper should be not only com- 

rehensive but comprehensible, and therefore we should like to be 
informed what Mrs. Balfour means by a “ luxuriant mother.” The 
Preface goes on to state that the audience enjoyed with zest the 
privilege of hearing once more a lady who has contributed by her 
writings and her platform adv to the advancement of the 
Temperance Movement. It might probably have keen stated 
with equal truth that the lady enjoyed with zest the privilege of 
being heard. A woman who has a taste for platform advocacy is, 
in the eyes of men, almost equally objectionable with a woman 
who has a taste for liquor: and we fear that the love of applause 
is at least as prevalent as the love of drink. It is difficult to 
understand why, among all the virtues, temperance should be 


specially selected to be advanced by platform advocacy. Suppose, . 


for example, that a Chastity Movement, which is at least equally 
necessary, should be got up, and that Mrs. Somebody should come 
forward to contribute by her platform advocacy to the advance- 
ment of that movement. It would be easy to find among the 
records of the Divorce Court some case quite as shocking as that 
of the wife who acquired drunkenness while watching by her 
husband’s death-bed. And then there might be Bands of Hope of a 
new variety. To pledge a little girl not to violate her marriage- 
vow would be quite as reasonable as to pledge a little boy not to 
drink brandy or smoke tobacco. Again, we might discover. 
some advantage in a Simplicity-in-Dress Movement, or a Move- 
ment against Evil Speaking; and ladies who have maintained. 
“faithful and consistent personal testimony” against sweeping 
trains and slanderous tongues are quite as notoriety 
as the ladies whom the Temperance League delight to honour, 
although, perhaps, they may desire it less eagerly. There 

fact, many ladies who in all parts of the country are e in 
pious and charitable ministrations. It is to be hoped they will 
not all prepare for publication “graphic and interesting accounts 
of the great and important work they have been honoured to carry 
on.” 

The author of the Preface tells us that “examples of patient 
effort and self-denial” were afforded by several ladies who read 
papers at the Conference, and it might be added that they were 
examples also of putting one’s candle on a candlestick. One lady, 
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named Miss Deacon, seems by her own account to be deacon and 
ag both ; for she tells us in her paper that a man of sixty years 
, under her persuasion, left off drinking, and become a regular 
communicant, “ which I do not sanction in any who are not of the 
household of faith.” Of course, when a lady takes to advocating 
a movement, it is not wonderful to find that preaching is not the 
only function of the clergy which she is eo | to appro- 
priate. Miss Deacon’s watchword is Excelsior, and she thinks 
that, “considering her vicinity to Burton-on-Trent,” her efforts 
have been tolerably successful. Miss Deacon probably knows only 
one word of Latin, and that she unfortunately misuses. But she 
will not, we are sure, be on this account deterred from exercising 
the functions both of priest and deacon. Another lady, named 
Miss Robinson, lives at Guildford, and possesses a peculiar know- 
ledge of the Camp at Aldershot. She will not say that in the 
army every abstainer is a Christian, but she is quite sure that 
every Christian must be an abstainer. This lady seems to set up 
not only for priest and deacon, but also as a kind of pope. She 
lmows feed the reach of doubt the exact limits of Christianity 
inthe army. And she has constituted herself a sort of com- 
mander-in-chief over teetotal soldiers. “I frequently take small 
parties of them to address meetings with myself.” On one occa- 
sion a party of twelve soldiers and a few civilians started with 
Miss Robinson in a van for a country village ten miles from the 
camp. “Our chairman was dear William Taylor of Notting Hill, 
who had come down on purpose to help us.” The inhabitants of 
the village ten miles from Aldershot must have been consider- 
ably astonished when Miss Robinson appeared among them at the 
head of her invading army. They must have thought she was the 
Countess of Derwentwater marching to occupy Greenwich Ios- 
pital as the proceeds of the spoliation of her family estates. 
Among total abstainers she is able to count some of the finest 
soldiers in the service. She knows an artilleryman who kept the 
pledge throughout the Crimean war, and she has heard him say 
that while serving his guns for hours under fire he felt quite 
calm, “his heart being full of peace and joy.” The notion 
of a gunner getting a good lay-on with his piece at a dense 
column of Russians, and feeling his heart full of peace and joy as 
he mowed them down, is probably unique among the records of 
Christian heroism. As becomes a lady who is chapluin-general to 
the teetotallers of the regular army, Miss Robinson has a proper 
contempt for the Militia. But although the Militia are far below 
the regulars in civility and intelligence, she thinks that something 
may be done by self-denying earnestness even in this unpromising 
field of iabour. By self-denial she appears to mean preaching to 
militiamen when she has the opportunity of preaching to soldiers 
of the Line, among whom are some of the finest men in the 
service. She knows sixty-three regiments, and some of them very 
well indeed, as she is able to say of one regiment, that “ when it 
left England for India there was not a single Christian or abstainer 
in its ranks.” Six years afterwards it had a temperance society 
and a Bible-class. The best cricketers in the regiment were 
teetotallers, and they formed an eleven who, according to this 
lady, carried out their principles very thoroughly indeed. Their 
appearance on the ground put an end to drinking, gambling, and 
bad language, as it was understood they would not remain if 
anything of the kind were allowed. Unfortunately, however, they 
id not maintain this high standard of perfection. By sobriety 
in India the regiment had saved a large sum of money, which, 


in the course of a few weeks after its return home, was all | 


= as soldiers retuined from foreign service usually do spend 
eir money. The “blue-lights,” as the teetotallers were called, 
seem to have been quenched in the flood of drink, except fifteen 
or sixteen who remained steadfast. The other members of the 
Temperance Society must have taken the pledge and broken it, 
and indeed it may be gathered from these papers that relapses 
are very common. One lady counts “cight or ten persons who 
were suddenly cut off in their drunken career after breaking 
the pledge.” We don’t know whether, according to the priests 
and deacons of this cult, breaking the pledge is a mortal sin; but, 
if it is, one would think that they ought to be scrupulous in ad- 
ministering it. 

The most sensible paper of the series describes the establish- 
ment of a coffee-house near a railway station in Shropshire. 
It is wonderful that societies which can command large sums 
of money for the advancement of temperance movements do 
not employ part of it in offering some substitute for the public- 
houses which they are so desirous to abolish. In Pavis, if 
you come out of a theatre you can step into a coffee-house 
properly so called. But there is almost nothing of the kind 
in London. It may be said, however, that if you go into a 
theatre your case is hopeless, and the ladies of the Temperance 
Conference can do nothing at all for you. Indeed, they give it as 
their opinion that draughts and dominoes should be avoided, as 
they are too apt to become “ qualifications for public-house eom- 

-’ Ifa man who has taken the pledge feels an internal 
sinking he should take quinine, and if he misses the society of 
the tavern he can amuse himself by reading the Missionary News. 
One of the principal leaders of the movement wrote a tract which 
she called Haste to the Rescue; and she carried out her principle 
by administering the pledge to a boy at Shrewsbury school. ‘The 
mother of this Sos, being then in an unregenerate state, seems to 
have thought this proceeding a great impertinence. We are sorry 
to say that we think so too, 


DISTRESS IN THE EAST OF LONDON, 


> inquest held in Bethnal Green last week disclose 
which are only too likely to become typical during the 
four months. A willow cutter, named Bridges, had been 
for some time. He, his wife, and three children earned toe 
them about 5s. a week, which, after deducting 2s. for the 
their room, is as nearly as possible 1d. a day for the food, iy 
and clothing of each person. On a certain Monday orang 
Bridges came home after working all day in an open yard, ii 
threw the 6d. he had earned on the table, and said to his wi 
“Tam dying through weakness. What I have suffered this day 
no one knows. I have been shivering with cold. My heart pgj 
me.” Tis wife pressed him to go to the workhouse, but jy 
refused, on the ground that they had been denied relief they 
the previous winter. How the family spent the week is not s 
but on the Saturday the wife did go to the workhouse, whe, 
she saw some one who told her to send her husband. Bj 
then walled there himself, but only to find the doors closed, Hy 
went home, and lay on the floor, with his wife and chi 
until the middle of Sunday. Then the eldest boy went out aj 
borrowed 3d. from another boy, with which he bought a pound of 
bread and a little tea, Apparently the wife tried the workhoug 
again on Monday, for on that day the relieving officer gare 
Bridges a doctor’s order, and sent his assistant to see the family. 
He reported that they were in great poverty, and gave them 2k 
of mutton, a loaf of bread, and a quart of milk. On Tuesday 
Bridges died. Tis last words were—“ I have been walking about 
in search of work for three days. I have had no food day or aj 
except half a balfpenny loaf and a little cold water.” The Coroner's 
jury debated for some time whether to censure the family for not 
going to the workhouse sooner, or the workhouse authorities {q 
sending the wile away when she first applied. Ultimately 
returned the simple verdict, “ Died from want and privation,” 
In this case death has given tliese facts an exceptional promi. 
nence, but, up to a certain point, it is to be feared that they might 
easily be paralleled ail over the East of London. Before many 
weeks are past it is too probable that several other inquests will 
have been held, and by degrees the public sympathy will be roused, 
and immense contiibutions will pour in from all sides. We a 
anxious to sve the interval which must elapse before this happes 
turned to some account. There will be no lack of people 


‘willing to act by and by. The real difficulty is to find evens 


few who are willing to think now. It needs no prophet-ta 
foresee that the coming winter will witness at least as much 
distress as the last among the poor of East London. Iva 
in the very middle of summer there were 127,119 persons 
receiving relicf within the metropolitan district; and, if matter 
stood thus in the last week of July, how are they likely to stand 
in the last week of January? Ait the present moment ther 
are about 7,000 paupers in the parish of Poplar alone, ad 
this before anything like continued cold weather can be said 
have setin. The first long frost will throw large numbers outof 
work, while at the same time it will increase the cost of provisions 
and the liability to disease. Worst of all, we are no better pre 
pued to meet the emergeucy than we were this time last yea, 
fEven then there was little or n0 excuse for our being taken by 
surprise. The terrible experiences of 1860-61 have been morea 
less repeated each succeeding winter. The conditions of liie ia 
East London are extremely uniform. Where population is dene 
and subsistence precarious, pauperisin is naturally a recurrent phe 
nomenon. Occasionally an exceptionally mild season or an W 
usual run of orders keeps the workmen in fuller employment, aud 
creates a delusive impression that the district is becoming mor 
prosperous. But with the next hard winter, or the next stagni 
tion in trade, things become as bad as before. In 1867-8 the 
mischief was aggravated by the means employed to remedy it, Ia 
the very worst period of the winter rents in the East of Londa 
actually rose. So much money was dispensed in charity, and 9 
little inquiry was made into the claims of the applicants, 
mendicants from the surrounding districts flocked into the fav 
quarter as into a land of Goshen, and outbid each other for hous 
accommodation. In all probability the same thing will happet 
over again a month or two hence. Kind-hearted people 
suddenly awake to the existence of a vast amount of urgent 
tress ; piteous demands for help will fill the columns of the Tima; 
and all kinds of charitable agencies will be revived, or 

to meet the need. ‘The money will be forthcoming as heretofore, 
and, for anything that appears to the contrary, it will be 

as heretofore. 

This catastrophe can only be prevented by some exercise of fore 
thought. When the distress overwhelms us with its 
presence the time for this will have passed. It is now, Wi 
only the mutterings of the storm are heard, that the props 
to meet it must be made. If charity is not to do harm isten’y 
good, it must proceed upon some organized system ; and if this 5 
not constructed at starting it is not likely to be constructed 4 
wards. ‘There are some questions the settlement of which 1 # 
indispensable preliminary to any eflicient treatment of 
London distress. To begin with, the inquest which has su " 
these remarks pvints out also one direction which reform ougi 
to take. A clear understanding should be come to rary oe 
duties of the relieving oflicer, and the nature of the relief be! 


to dispense, Whatever limitations are imposed upon * 
this respect they must not be limitations of time. Granting, sid 
argument’s sake, that this or that class ought not to receive 
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— ish, there is no reason why the classes which have a a 

a Pshould be allowed to apply only from nine to ten A.M. DRESS-WORSHIP. 

wi from five to six pa. ‘This, however, seems to be | fPYHOSE grotesque or nasty perversities which, classed under the 
8 facts the state of things at Bethnal Green. The Relieving-office is general name of “The Fashions,” regulate the arrangement 


e always closed from one to five o’clock, and is often closed from | of women’s outer clothing, suggest, at this pensive season of the 
ily of to five o'clock ; and while it is closed no relief can be had, | year, somewhat different reflections to different orders of men. 
etwreen however pressing the case may be. It is obvious that where there | To Pinchwife and Paterfamilias they suggest the preparation of 
rent of Hj, great want or sudden illness, the time thus lost may make the | the Christmas estimates. To Messrs. Foulard and Fichu they 
firing difference between death and recovery. The relieving-officer gave | doubtless suggest exultation in the prosperity of trade, and grati- 
Vening in his evidence two reasons for the plan pursued. One was, that | tude to a bounteous and not over-particular Providence that 
d. He f the doors were open people would coming all day; the | orders all things for the well-being of haberdashers. To Benedict, 
is Wife, other was, that during the interval the officers were visiting the | enthralled by the latest charmer of the vanished season, and 
his day Jicants at their own homes. Neither of these pleas in any | almost ready to fancy that it may be possible to marry on 

t pains meets the charge. The addition of another officer to the staff | a year, they argue the imperious necessity of either stifling his 
but he would enable one to be always on the spot, and the process of | passion or prepuring to figure before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd ; 
f there applying for relief does not seem so pleasant that people will keep | while to the philosopher, who is not in love, in trade, or in debt, 
stated, «oming all day,” unless their cases are such as to make relief an | and who takes therefore only an “intelligent interest ” in women’s 
, Where immediate necessity. We do not mean that the position of the | extravagance, they suggest reflections upon the origin and causes 


Bri gorkhouse authorities is an easy one, or that they have nothing to | of such a strange state of things. What is the source of that 
d. do but to i-sue orders for relief whenever applicants present them- | mysterious unanimity which seems to regulate the minutest details 
uildren, gives. On the contrary, the whole relation of the Poor-law to | of feminine adornment, and which is never more conspicuous 
ut and jvate charity is one which stands in urgent need of careful con- | than when its results are most eccentric? Who speaks the word 
und of sideration and revision. But this has reference to the ultimate | which makes short skirts indispensable one month and impossible the 
house action on the application, not to the original reception of it. To | next? Who was it that in June last laid down the hard and fast line 
gave hold that the workhouse authorities ought not to relieve this or | of eighteen inches for a presentable girl’s waist? Why did every 
amily, that class of persons is one thing; to hold that they ought not to | woman with any pretension to style think it necessary to go about 
a 2 Ibs lieve a class with which they do deal, except at certain hours, is | in July, receiving all the filth of a London atmosphere upon her 
‘uesday ite another. head, and retaining it there for six days out of the seven? What, 
$ about Another evil which calls for immediate correction is the mis- | in short, is it that makes a woman reject any costume or head- 
ight gievous multiplication of agencies for relieving the same people. | dress, however neat and individually becoming it may be, because 
oes Itcan hardly be necessary to remind our readers how the want of | it is not the last new thing, whilst she is ready to adopt any 
for not wity of organization paralysed charitable effort last winter. The | novelty, however vulgar or dirty or unbecoming to her own per- 
ties for waste of power was so enormous, the provocation to imposture | sonal appearance ? here does that mysterious power reside 
ly they and trickery so direct, the impossibility of putting the relations | which requires our women to be all attired in uniform, thou 

a” between the parish authorities and the charitable committees on | it is contmually changing that uniform? Who, in short, sets the 


, asatisfactory footing so patent, that at length people went to the | fashions? 2nd why do women follow them ? 
"might other extreme, and ceased to give at all. There is no fear of their Those ingenious histories of England and France which we 


> many doing this again for some time to come. ‘The danger at first is | read in early childhood, and some of which had pictures at the 
sts will mther that a sort of rivalry will grow up between different philan- | end of each chapter, illustrating the fashions of the period, used 
roused, thropic associations, in which the prize will be awarded, not to the | to account for those fashions by a very simple process. It was 


Ve ame me which spends most wisely, but to that which spends most. | important to avoid that confusion which would be caused in the 
‘appels An East London winter is sure to furnish distress enough to make | juvenile mind by the introduction of too many characters. The 
it pleasant for a time to play the part of a good Samaritan. But | writers consequently referred the origin of the fashions, as | 

onn.s that the same abuses will in the end breed the same disgust may | did that of every social and political phenomenon, to the perso: 
phet ta be taken for granted, and the only way of preventing the result is | initiative of the sovereign. If the gentlemen of the later Plan- 
; much tointroduce unity of distribution from the very beginning. The | tagenet period dressed in harlequin suits, it was because Richard 
Even most perverse offender against this primary law seems to be this year, | loved motley. If at the end of the sixteenth century ladies 
‘sorvand it was last, the East London Mission and Relief Committee. | wore monstrous rufis, it was because Elizabeth considered that 
matters Whev almost every other charitable association had consented to | their stiffness added to her dignity. ‘Those manuals did not, so far 
> stand merge itself in the East-end Central Relief Committee, this body | as we can remember, explain how kings and queens came to 
i there persisted in maintaining its independence. The cause of this excep- | acquire the sole right of inventing and dictating changes of cos- 
ie, aud tional obstinacy is indicated by the title of the Association. It is | tume. Perhaps they reckoned it as a part of that hazy historical 
amissionary, as well as a relieving, agency. It distributes food and | entity, the royal prerogative. But at any rate, if ever there was 
out of fermons at the same time, and prides itself upon collecting congrega- | a time when sings and courtiers set the fashions, that time has now 
haven tions by this means in districts where they could certainly not be got | passed away. No doubt the belief still prevails, and is carefully 
vel al together by purely spiritual attractions. We have no hesitation in | fostered by the haberdashers and their touts, that empresses and 
yea mying that the Kast London Mission and Relief Committee is a | princesses wear the last new thing. ‘The British spirit of flunkey- 
public evil which every man, who wishes well to the districts over | ism is such a convenient balloon to raise the aspiring tradesman to 
more or Which its operations extend, should do his best to discourage and | the seventh heaven of profits, and the inflation of it is so 
lie put down. “We say this on three grounds. First of all, its sys- | thoroughly in accordance with the genius of Bond Street, that the 
s dense tm is one which shuts it out from effective co-operation with | haberdashers will never suffer it altogether to collapse. Little 
ut phe- the Central Committee. Other societies may be brought to see | Miss Dumpy still buys a Watteau hat, which she does not want, 
that money ca be turned to better account if it is distributed by | and sticks it on the top of her squat little person, which it does 
te organization, than if it is left in the hands of several inde- | not become, because the Siren and the Adonis of the great shop 
g more B pendent societics, But the Mission and Relief Committee is | assure her that the Empress is wearing one at Biarritz, or thatthe 
stagur proof against arguments of this kind, for the simple reason that | Princess of Wales has ordered one for Sandringham. But in 

y we of its main objects is necessarily beyond the scope of the | believing this, if she does believe it, Miss Dumpy sins agai 
Central Committee. A body which is administering money | light. She ought to know, as well as the Siren and Adonis, that 
Louie tontributed by men of all creeds is bound to let none of it be | the Empress does not dictate the fashions, that the last new things 
thi! diverted to objects of which many of the contributors would | have not really her sanction, and, indeed, that she is as often un- 
gavely disapprove. In the second place, the whole arrange- | fashionably as fashionably dressed. As for our own Court, what- 
ra ment is degrading to religion. We do not doubt that many, | ever may be its shortcomings, it is at least free-from the charge of 
Hi fnot all, of the members of the Mission Committee would be | stimulating our countrywomen, by its example, to reckless expen- 
me qute ready to relieve those in want, even if the latter had | diture on dress. Few European Sovereigns have renounced more 
+ de telused to pry the price demanded. But to the poor them- | completely than Queen Victoria the exercise of that royal function, 
Tina: teres the case wears a different aspect. They see that the two | leadership in the race of fashionable extravagance ; and in spite of 
created, 
etofore, 


sbjects are united in practice, and they naturally jump to the con- | the clamours of the London tradesmen, and their refined mouth- 
dusion that Christianity cares little ior the temporal necessities piece Mr. Rearden, the bulk of the nation feels grateful to Her 
of mankind, and only pretends to sympathize with them in order | Majesty for having done her best to make economy respectable. 
secure a base for its spiritual operations. Thirdly, the system ‘the real truth, of course, is that the fashions have for the most 
of fore Sin hands which suggest a strong suspicion of proselytising inten- | part no courtly origin whatever, but are mere pretexts invented 
fons. It is constantly found that one convert from a different | by the art of the clothesmonger and haberdasher for making 
hil teed is of more value in the eyes of his captor than two or three | fortunes out of the folly of women. The part which empresser, 
ali Won from the unbelieving world outside. If the Mission and | princesses, and marchionesses play in “ setting the fashions” is 
tend of tief Committee confined its hybrid ministrations to men of no | a very subordinate one; the principal actor in the shifting scene 
; this is religion at all, they would at most only intensify an already exist- | is really the enterprising tradesman. He stands behind the 
ig distaste. But’ a large proportion of the Nast Londoners are | curtain and pulls the strings which move the puppets. He has 


. ” i Roman Catholics, and to induce these to attend Protestant | learnt in the practical school of commercial competition to study 
f East €rvices by the promise of food and clothing is to tempt them to do | and to foster certain characteristic foibles of women—their instinet 
gested t they think wrong, and what, if they do it, will certainly | of imitation, and their love of change. His agents ransack the | 
ought wke them hate their tempters. ‘Ihere are elements enough of | markets to procure him novelties, and as fast as he gets them he 
‘on the ; between the two races and the two creeds to make it | turns them to account. He knows that “ the ladies of England,” 

f be is highly undesirable to swell them by the importation of that | as their favourite journal is fond of saying, “ are divided into two 
him i Super” system which is responsible for so much mischief in | classes—those who are, and those who are not, favoured by 
ing, for Teland, , fortune”; and this, according to his rendering, means “ those 


em = who are, and those who are not, able to be grossly extravagant in 
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dress.” The first of these classes he tempts through the love of 
a pandering to their eternal craving for something different 
from that which they and their less “favoured” neighbours have 
got. In each London circle, and in each country town, he finds 
« certain number of the “ favoured,” who take his tempting 
baits very freely. Some of the gayest, the most beautiful, 
the most fashionable, or the most aristocratic of these he 
uses as his stalking-horses, with which he may approach the 
smaller and shyer game. And it is this privilege of playing, 
iu some instances, the of stalking-horse to the adventurous 
tradesmen, which is the only relic now left to the aristocrac 
of their former real or fabulous leadership in costume. This 
is the only ym in which they can now. be said to “ set 
the fashions.” The game, once opened, goes merrily forward. No 
sooner is the “last new thing ” snapped up and exhibited by some 
“favoured ” one, than the fever of bell-wetherism seizes on all 
the rest of the tribe. They follow like sheep in the track of the 
leader, still achieving, still pursuing, some pressing close upon her 
heels and others fairly distanced, but all faithfully following, all 
contributing to swell the gains of the happy haberdasher. Their 
ignis fatuus is a light to his feet and a lantern to his paths 
never my | him astray from the way of twenty per cent., and 
conducting him finally to the Sahenleaber"s heaven, a landed 
estate and a J. P.-ship. His course is as safe as it is easy. The 
only mistake he can possibly make is that of introducing some 
costume which shall be so useful or so sensible that it shall remain 
in vogue for a considerable period, say six months. And this 
mistake is one which, to do him justice, he very rarely commits. 

In thus discussing the question—who sets the fashions ?—we 
have already glanced incidentally at the other problem with which 
we started—namely, why do women follow them? The explanation 
ordinarily given of the ardour with which women pursue the 
fashions is, that they do it from a natural desire to make them- 
selves charming in the eyes of men. That is the solution of 
the problem which nine men out of ten will give, and which 
lately has been more than once announced by one of our weekly 
contemporaries, in its usual condensed or apophthegmatic style. 
“Women dress to please men.” As a diagnosis of the original 
physiology of woman's love of ornament, or as an evolution 
-of the first elementary principle whence sprang that habit of 
.self-adornment which is now congenital in women, this apoph- 
thegm, though inadequate, no doubt partly expresses the truth. 
But as an explanation of the causes of the modern extravagance 
-of dress-worship in women, it is not merely inadequate, but posi- 
tively untrue. Whatever may be the case in a savage community, 
it is certain that, as English society is at present constituted, 
women do not “ dress to ond men,” but to please, or rather to 
-escape the persecutions of, their own sex. Fear of woman, and 
not love of man, is the feeling which makes them submit to the 
tyranny of the fashions. Woman is in this respect her own 
enslaver. If any woman doubts this, let her ask herself whether, 
when she dresses for a dinner-party, it is the attention bestowed 
by the host, or that bestowed by the hostess, on her toilette, that 
gives her the most concern. Is it the criticism of the men, or 
that of the women, that she most courts and fears? Is it before 
or after dinner that justice is done to her dress? The truth is 
that the nine men out of ten who tell us that “women dress to 
please men ” never criticize women’s dress at all. If a woman is 
very eccentrically or very unbecomingly dressed, most of them 
have a vague, general impression of something wrong; but not 
-one in a hundred really criticizes the dress of his hostess or of the 
women between whom he finds himself at the dinner-table. 

Fear of each other is, then, the principal sentiment which ties 
women down to the slavery of dress-worship; and this feeling, 
ombining with the instincts, or congenital habits, of imitation and 
of self-adornment, and with the want of the highest originality — 
which seems to be a natural defect in the sex, and is illustrated 
by the fact that in the art of music, the one subject in which 
women have generally received better instruction than men, po 
woman has ever become a first-rate composer—is suflicient to 
-account for the proclivity of women to follies of costume. But 
we must look to more superficial causes, to causes arising out of 
the present position of women in English society, in order to ac- 
count for the gross extreme to which the malady has now proceeded. 
Women are not naturally perhaps more vain than men, but they 
have more opportunities and more temptations for the indulgence 
of vanity than men have. The wealth of the natior has increased 
at a more rapid rate than its civilization. Our riches have out- 
grown our culture, and in nothing is this more palpably evident 
than in the present position of the women of our wealthy middle- 
class. The growth of commercial wealth, and the transfer of 


industrial processes, such as spinning, from the parlour to the | 


factory, have enormously multiplied the number of those un- 
fortunate women who have “got no work to do.” Idleness, 
ignorance, want of culture and of thorough mental training, want 
of intellectual resource, want of all real discipline, combining with 
the natural tendencies mentioned above, produce, among other 
results, that senseless worship of the fashions which is sanctioned 
by the selfish apathy or cynical indifference of men, and is per- 
petually stimulated by the arts of the decorator and clothes- 
inonger. The evil is really great, both from an artistic and an 
economical point of view. Artistically, the blind adoption by all 
women, short and tall, dark and fair, lean and stout, plain and 


handsome, of one momentarily prevalent fashion, and the conse- 
quent lack of individuality, and of the study of the becoming in 
dress and ornamentation, are much to he deplored. And, economi- 


cally, the extravagance and useless waste which this kaleidoseor: 
system of dressing occasions is a gigantic evil, destroying 
only taste, but sobriety and decorum, and in many instances even 
virtue, 
In the midst of these dismal reflections the philosopher looks tp 
the future for consolation. The monopoly o power which hay 
been so long enjoyed by the “ lords of the creation ” is, he 
now nearly at an end. The cruel thraldom in which a jealous and 
Philistine male minority, making clever use of the accidental 
trifling distinctions of sex, of bodily oe and the like, has 
ventured ever since the days of Adam, with but a few brief and 
bright Amazonian episodes, to detain the more numerous, mop 
spiritual, and more beautiful part of the human race, is at last 
about to cease. Woman’s dark ages are over, and her hi is 
about to begin. We say “ about to begin,” because, unhappily, this 
great emancipation of the female—or, if Miss Cobbe and ’ 
Becker will have it so, the feminine—sex is not yet complete. But 
events, and especially revolutions, when once set going, accom. 
plish themselves rapidly in this latter part of the nine 
cent Is it then too much to hope that, when they have fread 
themselves from the tyranny of men, women will make an effort tp 
free themselves from the tyranny of the fashions, and that some of 
us may live to see this great emancipation also accomplished? 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXPEDITIONS TO WESTERN CHIN, 


tgp Government, both here and in India, is beginning, not by 
any means too soon, to be suitably impressed with the im. 
ortance of opening up a road into Western China from India 
Baas. The question is really one of Imperial concern, second 
to none in its commercial interest, and among the foremost pr 
blems in the organization of our vast Empire. Can we, or cm 
we not, enter China from some eastern point in our Indian poi. 
session or through Burmah, and so bring within the range of ow 
commerce what is at present the most remote and inaccessible 
region of China—at the same time providing the best road to the sea 
for alarge part of our whole Chinese trade, and what will perhaps 
be the sole route in the event of a great maritime war? Assumi 
the Government to be well disposed, the explorations achiond 
or completed during the present year will assist it in its task. 
have considerably narrowed the ground for inquiry—how m 
will be apparent from a glance at the geographical configun- 
tion of the region. The four great rivers of the Siamese peninsula 
flow from north to south, so that any routes from the Bay of 
Bengal to China must cross these rivers and the intervening 
mountain ranges which direct their course. But the riv 
though parallel, are far from being of equal length, and by 
ascending one river-valley or the other a line may be selected to 
strike across country which need surmount but one or two ranges, 
One of these lines is that between Bamo, on the upper course of 
the Irrawaddi, the most westerly of the rivers, and Talifoo in 
Western China, on the upper course of the Cambodia, whichis 
the most easterly. At this point these two streams approach 
each other very closely, with only the sources of the Salween, 
one of the remaining great rivers, intervening. The other line is 
that projected by Captain Sprye from Rangoon direct to Ki 
hung, on the Cambodia, several hundred miles further 
than the Bamo-Talifoo line. Here the Irrawaddi valley may be 
avoided, and the basin of the Salween easily gained, so that there 
are no other obstacles to be counted on than the hills between the 
Salween and the Cambodia. The Menam, which isthe other great 
intermediate river, only takes its rise in hills that are south of the 
point at which a road from Rangoon would strike eastward to the 
Cambodia. Now the my ep gained before the present year 
has amply confirmed the belief that these two lines are aren: | 
the most advantageous, Various surveys have indicated thatn 
of Bamo the mountain ranges, though practicable paths may be 
found, are higher and more desolate than anywhere further south. 
From Bamo to Rangoon again, or at least from Mandalay, the 
Burmese capital, which is only 160 miles south of Bamo, it has been 
pretty well ascertained that there are almost me yp obstacles 
to any route striking eastward from the Irrawaddi, and crossing 
at its greatest width the country through which the Salweet 
flows. More than this, similar obstacles have been discovered 
to a road which would be the furthest south of any—ony 
namely, from Moulmein to the Cambodia, which would necessarily 
pass through the mountain a of the upper Menam. 
competition was thus shown to lie between the Bamo-Talifoo and 
Rangoon-Kianghung routes, both of which might be worth some 
thing; and here the information now acquired comes 1. 12 
Rangoon-Kianghung line was partly surveyed last year, and Captai 
Sladen’s expedition this year to Talifoo, which has only ju# 
returned, furnishes similar information as to the Bamo or Mandalay 
route. In addition, a French expedition, which left Saigon tv? 
years ago, has explored almost the entire course of the Cam 
and, passing through Western China, has descended the Yang-ts 
Kiang to Shanghai. The advantage of this exploration will 
to show the value of the competition with our own routes W! 
may be anticipated from the French efforts to gain admission a4 
Western China by the Cambodia river—a very important elemet! 
in the calculation, The Cambodia, in its upper course, skirts 
Western China; so that the French at Saigon, if the nver 5 
practicable, may turn all the mountain difficulties which must, 
overcome on the English routes. They will still be at & 
advantage, as Saigon is situated in those difficult China 
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“hit is commercially desirable to avoid by having a port in 
the Bay of Bengal; but their competition might nevertheless be 
jdable, and, by extending their possessions up the river- 
alley, if commerce encouraged them to do so, they might in- 
2 a belt of French territory between us and our goal. 
take the French — first—the result is to show, we 
think, that the Cambodia route is sony | what was expected, 
h geo wg the exploration has been most interesting, 
and the goal of the French explorers in a somewhat perilous enter- 
‘<9 entitles them to no little credit. Besides the leader, Captain 
t de Lagrée, the expedition was composed of five officers, 
including a second in command, and two doctors who had charge 
of the botanical and other scientific tasks assigned to it. It left 
igon on June 5, 1866, in a small gunboat, which proceeded 
shout three hundred miles up the river to the rapids at Kong, or 
(ratich, beyond which it was necessary to journey by native 
oats, “to surmount the long line of rapids which, especially at 
this season, separates the kingdom of Cambodia from the os 
entres of population.” Bassac, an important point of Lower 
was reached early in September; but here the expedition 
was detained for four months, partly by an insurrection in Cam- 
podia, which delayed the arrival of needful passports and instru- 
gents, and partly in obedience to instructions to await the return 
af the dry season. The passports were received in March, and 
in May the expedition had arrived at Luang-Prabong, 920 miles 
from Saigon—a place already marked by the death of the French 
aplorer, Mouhot. The next date given in the very condensed 
from the Moniteur, which is before us, is December 23, 
1867, when the expedition reached the capital of Yunnan, the 
State of Western China which is nearest to Burmah. In the 
interval the party had ascended the river to a point not stated, 
fom which they struck eastward to the capital of the province, 
ad they had encountered many mishaps. A second rainy season 
had set in, and the chiefs of the country had been distrustful 
md suspicious, raising many obstacles. All the energy and 
erance of the leader were required to urge them further 
“even at the price of lamentable sacrifices.” A portion of 
the instruments, books and effects, even the most indispensable, 
had to be abandoned. “Grave maladies attacked in succession 
all the members of the expedition, and it was in a state of 
almost complete exhaustion and absolute want of everything that 
the little caravan arrived at the capital of Yunnan.” Beyond 
this the experience of the expedition is less interesting in con- 
nexion with the problem how to reach Western China; but 
mder the second in command, the explorers traversed Yunnan— 
keeping to the south and east of the Mahommedan insurrection, 
and ascending the Yang-tse-Kiang so as to come back upon Talifoo 
from the east—and the information they must have gained in this 
way will have an important bearing on the estimates of the value 
ef Fao province as a commercial district. The remainder of 
the story is soon told. The party, who were not allowed to stay 
in Tali more than one day, for the very reason probably that they 
were in favour with the Chinese authorities, returned in April to 
Tong-chouan, where they found their leader dead of the malady 
which had attacked him, so that his life had been sacrificed to 
the expedition. Descending the Yang-tse-Kiang, they reached 
Shanghai on the 12th of June, thus completing an eventful journey 
which constitutes at least one of the most important chapters in 
Asiatic research, whatever may be its value otherwise. That 
value, as we have hinted, is rather negative so far as the use of 
the river commercially is concerned. There is the difficulty of 
the rapids at Kong, which the gunboat could not surmount; 
though too much must not be made of this, looking to the fact 
that small steamers of light draught have surmounted very simi- 
lar rapids on the Irrawaddi. But further difficulties of a more 
serious description, as we learn from a narrative in the North China 
, appear to have been experienced in the whole upper part 
of the Cambodia valley. The population besides was exceedingly 
santy, Luang-Prabong not containing more than 8,000 inha- 
bitants; and the state of matters beyond that point, as might be 
inferred from the vague reference to disasters even in the Moniteur 
account, was still worse. Between Stieng-Kong, the extreme 
limit of the Siamese Laos, and Muong-Lin, the first town which 
aknowledged Burman supremacy, the country had for forty years 
almost entirely abandoned. At Muong-Lin the passage of 
the river became impracticable for boats. “All the baggage, 
except a change of clothing, had to be left behind, and the 
journey continued on foot.” The highest point on the river 
Which was reached in this way was Tsieng-Hong, in the Shan 
States, in the vicinity of the town of Kianghung, which is the 
Point, it will be remembered, of the Rangoon route. The diffi- 
ties of using the long course of the Cambodia are thus very 
fe: Of course, if the country were settled, a navigable river 
the Cambodia could still be utilized by substituting land- 
curtiage at the points where the rapids cause difliculties, the 
expense of that carriage and the transhipments only diminishing 
lls advantages; but the labour of settlement over a course of 
several hundred miles must itself be enormous, and be a work of 
There is thus little reason to dread immediate French 
Competition on the Cambodia, though the French proclivity to 
anexation in this valley may possibly cause some trouble. 
¢ Bamo expedition has also had its difficulties. The party 
de their way up the Irrawaddi easily enough in a small steamer, 
Mriving at Bamo on the 24th of February last, and setting out the 
text day for the interior. After only tive marches, however, when 
had got no further than forty miles from Bamo, they were 


brought to a halt, on the 6th of March, at a place called Ponsee. 
The Burmese monarch, it is alleged, had played false with them, 
encouraging his subordinates to retard, and not assist them as ho 
es and they could get neither escort nor conveyance. 
hey had also before them in the hills various tribes of Khakyens 
—one of the robber races which infest the mountain-tracts of the 
whole peninsula, and have everywhere spread desolation ; and it 
seemed likely enough that they would not get through to the 
Mahommedan State with which they wished to enter into com- 
munication. Captain Sladen, however, waited patiently, and 
managed to send forward letters to the Panthay chiefs announcing 
his mission and its nature; and these chiefs, looking with favour 
on the expedition, chastised the resisting hill-tribes, and so cleared 
a passage for it. Unfortunately, Captain’s Sladen’s funds had 
become exhausted during the unlooked-for delay, and some of the 
party, including Captain Williams the engineer, were sent back, 
or “invited” or “recommended ” to go back, in order to lighten 
the expedition—an affair about which there is some mystery, as 
the expedition was hardly worth anything without an engineer 
officer, and the Chief Commissioner of Burmah felt it necessary 
to send another officer, Mr. Gordon, to overtake it. Captain 
Sladen, although an energetic officer, gays f committed a 
serious indiscretion in consenting to. break up the expedition in- 
stead of trusting to additional funds being forwarded. However, 
the party, as lightened, were able to proceed to Momein, the frontier 
town of the Mussulman State, “ where a congress of chiefs was to 
be held to arrange regarding trade, transit duties, and carriage.” 
This place was reached at the beginning of June, and the party 
now bring back a report of the most brilliant success. Captain 
Sladen was hospitably entertained, established the most amicable 
relations with his hosts, and found them every way well disposed 
to co-operate in his objects. They engage to keep the route open 
between Burmah and what is now the frontier of the Chinese 
Empire, and they have already shown their oe to coerce the 
robber tribes which infest the Burmese border. They also 
to have the transit duties fixed at the lowest possible rate; and, to 
push forward the matter, they were to send a mission of their own 
to Rangoon at the end of the present year. Thus it has been dis- 
covered that there are no insuperable obstacles to the resuscitation 
of commerce in this direction. The only opposition has come 
from the Burmese, who have doubtless been jealous of the move- 
ment ; but even if the King of Burmah has scruples about letting 
his territory become a thoroughfare for English trade, his treaty 
obligations bind him too firmly, and good diplomatists should 
have no difficulty in persuading him of his real interests, The 
intervening country from Bamo to Momein is besides reported on 
as full of natural resources, and may easily become a tea district 
of no little importance. With facts like these ascertained, no 
efforts, it may be hoped, will be spared to restore commerce to its 
old channels, and impart a new value to our Burmese possessions. 
In another respect the results do not appear to be so reassuring. 
The official accounts are quite silent on the character of the route 
in an engineering aspect, and this circumstance gives the more 
weight to the discouraging reports which were brought to Rangoon 
by the detachment which came back from Ponsee. About twelve 
miles from Bamo the road entered the hills, and in the succeeding 
thirty miles involved the explorers in a series of the most pre- 
cipitous ascents and descents. There were also hills beyond, 
before coming to a great level plateau reported to extend to Talifoo. 
A railway, which is the great thing to be aimed at, would not be 
practicable by this route except at enormous expense. No doubt 
the King of Burmah may have contrived to send the expedition 
by the worst path possible, but the suddenness with which the 
hills rise up from the plain of the Irrawaddi is unfavourable to 
any notion of scaling them easily. This being the case, it is 
all the more to be regretted that the survey of the Rangoon- 
Kianghung project, against which there is some unaccountable 
prejudice in Calcutta, was interrupted last year. For 247 miles 
in British territory a railway, it is ascertained, can be con- 
structed at no great expense; and it was surely worth while 
to find out what obstacles existed between the frontier and 
Kianghung, especially as it is alleged on fair authority that the 
country is not difficult, and is inhabited, for more than a hundred 
miles before Kianghung is arrived at, by an industrious people, 
willing to have commerce with us if only communication can be 
found. There never was any reason for stopping this survey ; but 
now that the Bamo expedition is over, and this is almost the only 
oint left for inquiry, attention should be again turned towards it. 
We may as well complete our information as to all the parts of 
the problem. And there are several other facts enco ng the 
prosecution of a survey to Kianghung. The commerce of Western 
China would, in ordinary circumstances, find its way to that place 
as easily as to Talifoo, and, even if a railway between Bamo and 
Talifoo were practicable, the Rangoon-Kianghung line would 
have this advantage, that transhipment and the thousand miles 
of navigation on the Irrawaddi would be saved. Till lately it 
seemed an additional advantage of this route that it entered 
Western China at a point south of the area of the Mahom- 
medan insurrection, but Captain Sladen’s es has brought 
back an account of the spread of the rebellion which may un- 
fortunately destroy this advan Still the other i oy oe 
the line require no demonstration. No doubt any line by 0 
would be most available with reference to opening up communi- 
cation between Assam and China; but such a scheme, promising 
fewer immediate advantages, must come later, and the main 
object ought now to be the conversion of Rangoon into the port of 
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China. At least, if we are to begin railway-making in Burmah, 
we should pause a little before we lay down first a branch from 
Rangoon to Prome, which the Indian Government appear to con- 
template, but which would only be an amendment of the Irrawaddi 
and Bamo route, and would not cover any part of the most direct 
line between Rangoon and China. After the progress that has 
been made it would be the worst possible policy to pui aside 
finally Captain Sprye’s project without completing the survey 
which, so far as it has gone, pointed to the practicability of the 
scheme, and not to its impracticability, as the Calcutta organs 
are pleased to represent. The action of the authorities should 
therefore be watched with interest by those concerned during the 
next few months, and the Government should be pressed in 
Parliament to explain its intentions. If it be true that India 
wants engineers for the ordinary work of administration, and for 
all kinds of new works, that is a very good reason for employing 
more engineers, but a very bad reason for postponing indefinitely 
a work to which so many important interests, commercial and 
political, are attached. 


WINTER, EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Winter Exhibitions have of late years been multiplied to 
excess ; we have known seven to be open at the same time. 
The reasons for this abuse it is not difficult to surmise. Picture- 
dealers must make a market. Moreover, one final cause of 
Winter Exhibitions would seem to be the falling due of Christmas 
bills; the absurd multiplication of financial schemes to raise the 
wind follows, in natural sequence, on the increase of “ pot-boilers,” 
which painters honourable and true are now in the habit of produe- 
ing at this season of the year. Occasionally reasons more farfetched 
are assigned in exeuse for inflicting yet another Exhibition upon 
the tolerant and credulous public. ‘Thus a year ago a new project 
was ushered into life by the following noteworthy sentence :— 
“The Committee of Management of , Wishing to employ 
the Gallery, of which they have a lease, during that part of 
the year not devoted to ‘the General Exhibition,’ have deter- 
mined to open the Gallery in the months of November and 
December next, with a collection of Cabinet Pictures in Oil.” We 
may add that, this “lease ”’ still existing, the Exhibition as a con- 
sequence exists too; on the strength of the parchment, it now 
enters on asecond year. Yet no one would wish, even in the 
interests of art, to discourage any legitimate venture ; and, for our 
part, we readily admit that these Winter Exhibitions, when kept 
within due bounds, have been, and are, of service to art as well 
as to artists. Specially instructive and interesting are they when 
painters will kindly enliven this dead season by preliminary 
‘studies ” for some deliberate work, or when they open portfolios 
of sketches made during the summer’s holiday fresh from imme- 
diate contact with nature. Thus Winter Exhibitions are usually 
of most value when they take up some special line, and assume 
a function decisively distinct from the culminating efforts in May. 
After all, perhaps the main point is that the public seem pleased, 
and that painters profit by the entertainment. 

The Dudley Gallery deserves well, not perhaps so much for its art 
merits as for the fair opportunity it affords to young painters to make 
their way. The number of immature works which here claim in- 
dulgence is unusually large. Still the Gallery, now devoted to 
“oils,” is saved from being a mere refuge for artistic poverty, not 
only by some “ w works by men well-trained, but also by the pre- 
sence of young and adventurous talent, awakening interest by its 
promise for the future, or arousing curiosity by its eccentric move- 
ments andabnormal phases, The Dudley Gallery seems to have fallen 
under the kind patronage of the “ St. John’s Wood school ;” thus 
the present Exhibition, like its predecessors, owes no small part of its 
attraction to the pictures of H. 8. Marks, W. F. Yeames, G. D. Leslie, 
D. W. Wynfield, and I. Armitage. Mr. Marks in “Tired Out” 
gains, if possible, still greater firmness of touch, decision of pur- 
pose, and power of realism than heretofore. The details he selects 
for emphasis, whether a clock ticking on the wall or geese wad- 
dling in at the door, are always relevant to the main point in 
his story ; each touch helps the narrative, the artist is never trivial 
or small in manipuiation, his hand plies the brush at the dictate 
of his head. The painter's humour is quiet, even sly ; the spectator 
is not expected to burst into a laugh, but only to simmer under a 
smile, Vastly droll is this picture of the old man fast asleep, 
while in at the open door march a company of wise-looking geese 
gaping with amazement at their master’s oblivious slumbers. Also 
it were difficult to praise too highly for good honest workmanship 
such a picture as“ Daily Occupations,” by Mr. W. 1’. Yeames, A.R.A. 
Few artists have an eye so delicate for tone and keeping, so nice 
in intuitions of tender grays and quiet tertiaries. ‘The treat- 
ment, not the subject, makes the picture. Many artists might paint 
pleasantly a girl at an open door, but few, at least in the English 
school, could produce out of so simple a subject a study so true 
and exquisite for modulated light, broken shade, and subtle dis- 
tinctions in quality of surface, texture, and material. ‘The picture 
is brought together and balanced with utmost nicety. Only we 
have to object that neither the face nor the hand is so true in 
modelling or careful in finish as are the accessories. It may, 


indeed, be said that the Dudley Gallery generally is shaky and 
uncertain in drawing. 

The present Exhibition will also be remembered for works of 
‘xeceptional merit contributed by Marcus Stone, A. Legros, J. B. 
Burgess, Fyre Crowe, and B. Riviére, painters who perhaps have 


little in common save that they are more or less strong in the 
naturalism which is everywhere the order of the day. Mr. Maroy 
Stone, when not too careless, shows himself a true gx 
“The Past and Present” is as simple as it can be, and yet it j 
consummate in art. “The Past” is personified by an old. wien 
who looks even older than Rembrandt’s famous mother: time. 
worn, and gnarled as a storm-beaten trunk, she rests from Jif 
labours. “ The Present” is enacted by a sportive little girl who 
allures with a flower a butterfly on the wing. The idea, which jg 
pretty, has been capitally carried out. The composition woujg 
engrave well; it is put together on a system; the light, 
and colour are broad and intelligible. It is evident that My 
Stone has of late been looking much at the French school, 
Still more French, as might be expected, is a most marked pj 
by Legros, “ Les Demoiselles du mois de Marie.” The artist 
pears to have mitigated the manly roughness and the uncom. 
promising crudity of his style in condescension to the English loyg 
for refinement and finish. Yet some of the ungainly female heads 
within white-bordered caps might admit with advantage of stil] 
more delicacy and toning down. The organist, however, could 
scarcely be better; here the mode of painting is large, and the 
quality of colour under half shade becomes grand ines har. 
monies. We may expect from Legros something greater stil], 
The last product from the ease] of Mr. Eyre Crowe is too defiant to 
be passed unnoticed ; as usual, the artist attracts through powers of 
repulsion. Why could not this awfully black line of “ Fane 
Ignorantins” have been broken and subdued? ‘The reply jg 
that the picture would be nothing without a black contrast; then 
we can only say, so much the worse for the picture. Lady-arti 
we are glad to observe, are seen in the Dudley to advant 
the more so because content to be simple, and in the small. Mis 
Wells, Miss Solomon, and Miss Starr each exhibit studies tre 
and good. 

The Dudley landscapes have always had a character of theirown, 
Though shown in Piccadilly, they are not of the Cockney sc)ool; 
they generally give proof of access to nature, though often they do 
not reach unto art; frequently they are the praiseworthy efforts of 
begimers who deserve encouragement. ‘The Dudley, however, 
in order to star its performances, usually engages in each d 
ment the services of some few veterans and proficients. Thus, 
Mr. James Holland, who hasa natural consanguinity with aberrant 
genius, kindly contributes “ ‘To the Festa, Venice,” a scene which 
the painter of course makes rapturous in colour. Mr.§ 
Stanhope is an artist who seems to thank God daily that he is not 
as other men; assuredly his “ City of Florence” is sufficiently 
removed from commonplace, not to say from nature. We gene- 
rally hope for some phenomenon from this artist’s studio. Mz, 
Stanhope certainly paints with a purpose ; he means what he says; 
even the black blurred shadows cast over the valley of the Amo, 
though altogether unlike anything we ever witnessed in the 
sunniest of climes, may, for aught we know, have a burden of 
thought-—symbolic, prophetic, or other. We would also mention, 
as out of the common routine, studies by Mr. George Mason, whose 
“Evening Hymn” in the last Academy keeps an abiding ae 
in the memory. Some of these sketches are so slight as to be of 
little value save as autographs ; others, however, show rare qualities 
of tone and colour, and have interest as indications of how the 
artist educes from nature poetry in response to his emotion. We 
also notice study-landscapes by Mr. C. P. Knight ; an observant eye 
and a poetic intuition will generally, as here, manage to find a way 
of escape from prevailing conventionalities of treatment. Likewise 
deserving of the reward attendant on untiring labour is the un- 
flinching transcript of “ Marsden Rocks,” executed by Miss Blunden. 
This diligent student is gaining freedom from servile drudgery ; she 
now enters on the enlarged liberty which nature confers on true 
disciples. We close this cursory notice of the Dudley Gallery with 
two painters of the sea and shore—Mr. ArthurSevern and Mr. Hemy 
Moore—who, in the bold play of the elements, have made them- 
selves children of the storia. “ ‘The Sea near the Land’s End,” by 
Mr. A. Severn, heaves under the broad swell of the Atlantic; the 
artist suggests infinity of space, under the veil of a fog, and th 
guardianship of a rainbow and a sea-gull! Specially successful is 
the colour; yet evidently the subject has proved too much for the 
painter. Moore’s “Summer Dabblers” on the shore comes im 
contrast ; as is common in the refreshing sea-pieces of this painter, 
the waves are sparkling and crisp, the blue crystal sea under the 
wind crests into foam and glistens in the sunlight. 3 

We have scarcely reserved space commensurate with the merits 
of “the Sixteenth Annual Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures 
by British and Foreign Artists,” held in “the French Gallery, 

‘all Mall.” This may be accepted as the most irreproachable of 

picture-dealers’ projects ; indeed, the management under one i- 
telligent head has some advantages over the not unfreque 
mismanagement of self-constituted committees. Another distin 
guishing characteristic, not to say advantage, of this Fren 
Gallery is found in the immediate juxtaposition of the foreign 
and the English schools, which severally are fairly, though some- 
what scantily, represented. Among the Continental schools m 

conspicuous are the pictures of Bouguereau, Perrault, Schlesinger, 

Serrure, Grénland, Frére, Aufray, bisschop, and Clays. _ It seems 

likely that Bouguereau will acquire a reputation in Pall Mall wht 

he has failed to gain in Paris. Certainly “The ‘I'wins ”—a rep: 
of the work now in the Ghent Triennial Exhibition—is not wholly 
unworthy of the post of honour assigned to it here in London. 

These sleeping childyen are nicely painted and tenderly modelled; 

the picture is indeed pretty, and altogether in reeponse to ou 
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Boglish tastes, rather than in keeping with the more robust and 
treatment of the French school. Bouguereau obtained “ le 

“~ de Rome ” in 1850; he was created a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1859; ‘since then he has made s0 little advance that 
ig the Great Exhibition of 1867 he obtained nothing more than 
; third prize. Of Edouard Frére nothing new can be spoken 
gitieally, except that, like Rosa Bonheur, he has lost individual 
daracter of touch, and is now in danger of suffering the usual 
penalties of success. a the painters of the somewhat 
peglected school of Holland, which made for itself an unlooked-for 

tion in the Paris International Exposition, we are glad 
into encounter Bisschop. ‘This artist we have been accustomed to 
watch with interest, because of certain unusual effects of light and 
ents of colour derived from Rembrandt and others of the 
dd Dutch school. The artist’s use of browns and reds, the force 
of contrast he obtains, like Cuyp and Van der Helst, from black 
dilfully planted, the rare relation he keeps between colours in 
gnlight and in shade, are results which, though traditional and 
ily sought in the modern school of Holland, come as novelties 
to the English eye. Another Continental artist, comparatively 
jittle known in London—Clays, the Belgian marine-painter— 
may be studied in Pall Mall to advantage in one of his placidly 
poetic sea-picces. “ Ternensen—Morning” is lovely in slumber- 
ing reflections cast on the calm of a breathless sea; the sails 
lie in idleness, awaiting a wind. Clays certainly has qualities 
wating in Vanderveld, though each painter is circumscribed 
toa fault. Perhaps visitors will be all the more inclined to 
eaive the picture by Clays at its real worth when they learn 
that this Belgian artist, though all but unknown in London, ob- 
tained in the Paris International Exhibition equal reward with 
Rosa Bonheur, with Church, the painter of Niagara, and with 
Gude, unrivalled fur Norwegian fiords. The Trench Gallery has 
always done good service in bringing such illustrious strangers to 
the knowledge of the English public. We can only regret that 
the exigencies of Exhilitions—that is, the need of pandering to 
larity—seem to make inevitable the display of pictorial 
mss certain heads by Schlesinger, for example. 
glish painters present in the French Gallery, though of 
average merit, are without distinguishing novelty. “ Pot-boiling,” 
as before said, is at this season of the year a potent power of pro- 
duction, Mr. ‘I’. Faed, though R.A., makes useful capital and a poor 
picture of “The Highland Mary.” For what possible good purpose 
can figures such as this be multiplied? The name of Burns’s heroine 
is, of course, chosen toadd market value to the merchandize. Land- 
capes by Leader are above the artist’s average merit, and that is 
mg a great deal. Of figure-pictures specially provocative of 
miticism are the defiant products of two of the youngest and 
deverest of our Associates. Mr. Orchardson’s “Sick Chamber” 
is peculiarly ragged and scratchy in execution; the system of 
colour is equally strange; the artist’s treatment of tertiaries, if at 
first cmmended by novelty, will in the end be condemned for 
mamerism. Mr. Pettie’s “ Rehearsal” is likewise somewhat too 
much of a good thing; a ballet girl’s white skirt and pink legs 
make an outrageous, not to say a vulgar, composition. The artist 
seems to have thought that he might outrage taste by success in 
wlour and skill in treatment. But when the artist succeeded, 
what became of the man? Such trifling, such indifference to 
responsibilities, is reprehensible. It perhaps were unreasonable, 
atany rate it is obviously vain, to expect that painters should 
become teachers; but at least, when they play with subjects of a 
somewhat dubious nature, taste, fancy, and imagination need not 
be banished. 

The “Corinthian Gallery” is now added to the already too 
numerous list of Winter Exhibitions. “ Cabinet paintings” here 
fad a congenial abode under the same roof with a bazaar, a wine- 

and an aviary! This last venture is more boldly assailant 
than its predecessors; the “Committee,” possibly distrusting the 
waided attraction of their wares, opened proceedings by a cham- 
pague luncheon to the “ Press.” We are unable to pronounce on 
the quality of the champagne, and we decline to say a word about 
the pictures. Apparently it did not occur to the devisers of this 
mgenious novelty that an “ art exhibition” presented to the 
world under such auspices is necessurily out of the pale of inde- 
pendent criticism. 


ROSSINI. 
Rossini has died, full of years and honours. He had lived 


out his artistic life, or at any rate his period of productivity, 
long since. Many stories are current as to his reasons for virtually 

asing to labour for the world’s entertainment and his own glor 

jhe had reached the age of forty, but none worth muc. 
attention. The comparative failure of his noblest effort, or at any 
tate the mere “ succes d'estime” which it won at the outset, may pos- 
tibly have exercised some influence on his unexpected resolution. 
Maume Tell cost him six months of earnest and unremitting 
“plication, a longer period than he had often devoted to half 
4dozen operas, more or less. But it should be remembered that 
With Guillaume Tell he completed the contract which bound him 
the Thédtre de l’Opéra in Paris, it being the last of three grand 
works which as “ Premier Compositeur du Roi” (Charles X.), he 
had pledged himself tu write for that establishment. His re- 
Wangements of Maometto Secondo and Mos? in Eyitto tor the same 
-uite must have given him no small trouble, taking into con- 
the proportions they assumed, as Le Siége de Corinthe 


and Moise, immediate precursors of Guillaume Tell. And, judged 
from the simple point of view of art, these are certainly the 
achievements which place him nearest to the musicians for 
all time. As a mere creation of genius the Barbiere di Siviglia 
may be named even with the last and best of the three; w 

there are finales and concerted pieces scattered through the many 
operas which he composed for the Italian theatres that clearly 
show how much larger were his constructive powers, and how 
much more thorough a command he possessed over the technical 
department of his art, than severe judges felt inclined to 
admit; but his French performances fairly challenge criticism. 
In truth, Rossini never endeavoured actually to do his utmost 
until he commenced writing for the great lyric theatre of Paris ; 
and it may be readily imagined that one accustomed to earn 
laurels so easily, one whose genius had enabled him to pro- 
duce masterpieces almost without knowing or caring how, who, 
the darling of his own country, and a recognised conqueror in the 
domain of opera “ from Lisbon to Moscow,” to say nothing of Eng- 
land, had, atter a somewhat prolonged struggle, against the cunning 
intrigues of such men as Paer, &c., succeeded in winning also the 
allegiance of France—the most difficult, because in musical matters 
the most arrogant and conceited, of nations—would experience a 
certain degree of mortification from the fact that in France he 
had set himself for the first time quite seriously to work and yet 
failed to obtain the recognition which was his due. No one 
new so well as Rossini that in Le Siége de Corinthe and Moise 
he had surpassed his previous efforts, and that in Guillaume Tell 
he had gone still further. This too he had done in submission to 
French taste, accommodating himself to the French way of look- 
ing at such things, declaiming after the French fashion, becoming 
dramatic from the French special point of view, supplying the 
French with their indispensable ballet, and composing for them 
dance music such as had never been composed before and has 
never been composed since, Auber and Meyerbeer not forgotten— 
and all this wade giving a new shape to dramatic music and 
stamping it indelibly with the imprint of his own individuality. 
After being initiated into the French mode of dealing with this 
particular kind of lyric composition, he taught the French in turn, 
showing them what true genius could accomplish under any condi- 
tions. To Le Siége de Corinthe, and still more to Moise, we owe 


the Robert and Huguenots of Meyerbeer—to say nothing of La Juive 
and other works of Halévy ; but Guillaume Tell was an entirely new 
creation, to imitate which successfully would have demanded an 
invention no less fertile than that of the author of Guillaume Tell 
himself Among the causes, therefore, which have been suggested 
for Rossini’s abandoning the pen nearly forty years ago, the 
most feasible seems to be the scant appreciation accorded to that 
great work which had cost him so a thought to plan, so much 
labour to complete, and upon which he had lavished all the wealth 
of his extraordinary resources. It is difficult to believe that his 
invention was exhausted at this period, or that he had written 
himself out. His Stabat Mater, indeed, the most important 
pieces in which were composed three years later than Guillaume 
Tell, his Sotrées Musicales, his religious choruses, “ La Foi, L’ Espé- 
rance et La Charité,” his “ Tantum ergo” emphatically declare the 
contrary, On the other hand, the scandal that so long obtained 
credence about Rossini’s jealousy of Meyerbeer and Halévy, and 
the avowed determination not to resume his pen till “les Juifs 
curatent fini leur sabat,” is beneath consideration. From their 
first acquaintance in Italy to the end Rossini and Meyerbeer lived 
on terms of friendly intimacy. No one spoke with more enthusiasm 
of Rossini than Meyerbeer, and no one said so little in disparage- 
ment of Meyerbeer as Rossini. 

Gioacchino Rossini was born in 1792 (February 29th), less 
than three months after the death of Mozart. His birthplace was 
Pesaro, in the Roman States. Upon the details of his boyhood it 
is unnecessary to dwell; nor, even did space permit, should we 
think of attempting a history of his life. Rossini’s life resembled 
that of many other Italian composers for the theatre—a life full 
of ups and downs. Hurrying to and fro, sometimes to success, at 
others to failure, for a long time receiving the smallest guerdon for 
operas, written for this town or for that, he gradually, though surely, 
won the public sympathy, and, as a natural sequence, managerial 
recognition, till at length fortune smiled upon him and he could 
command his own terms. Such was the life of Rossini, from the 
time at which he com his earliest operatic works, Za Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio (in one act) and L’Equivoco Stravagante (in 
two), the first for Venice (1810), the last for Bologna (1311), to 
the time that Tancredi, produced at the Fenice in Venice (1813) 
made his name famous over Italy ; such was his life from Tanereds 
to the Barbiere di Siviglia (Feb. 1815), upon which his fame has 
depended as much as upon Guillaume Tell itself; such from 
Ii Barbiere to Semiramide, brought out at the Fenice, Venice 
(1823)—the last opera he composed for Italy. What was 
before all remarkable is the rapidity of production which enabled 
Rossini within the space of thirteen years to give so many operas 
to the world, and among them so many containing much that is 
likely to endure. When he wrote La Cambiale di Matrimonio he 
was but 18; when he wrote Semtramide he was no more than 31. 
Nor was his ordinary habit of composing by any means favourable 
to the end in view. He frequently wasted in conviviality a good 
portion of the time stipulated for in his contracts with managers, 
and only when one might imagine there was just enough left 
at disposal to enable a copyist to make a fair copy of his score 


did he begin in earnest, He would then shut himself up and 


Anber’s Muette de Portici and Gustave III; and, in a measure, too, 
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see no one till his opera was entirely sketched out, the scoring of 
it for the orchestra, which to the majority is by no means the least 
arduous task, being usually effected while laughing and conversing 
with his boon companions. And yet Rossini never failed on the 
appointed day when his work was to be delivered into the hands 
of the impresario. Even Guillaume Tell was scored under similar 
circumstances, with the same easy nonchalance, in the society of 
his Parisian friends. 

The operas we have named form the standpoints of the various 
stages in Rossini’s Italian career. Between La Cambiale and 
L’ Equivoco Stravagante, written when he was scarcely free from 
the trammels of Mattei, his master in counterpoint and composi- 
tion, to whose strict habits of discipline the young musician was 
anything rather than passively obedient, and Tancredi, he com- 

osed ZL’ Inganno Felice, Il Cambio della Valigia, Ciro in Babylonia, 

Scala di Seta, I due Bruschini, La Pietra del Paragone, L’ Occa- 
sione fa la Ladra and Demetrio e Polibio, all of which were 
received with more or less favour, two or three of them with en- 
thusiasm. No less than six were produced within the space of a 
single year(1812). The book of Demetrio e Polibio, Rossini’s first at- 
tempt at opera seria, was written by Madame Mombelli, sister of the 
choregraph, Vigano, who invented the ballet of Prometheus, which 
Beethoven set to music. A quartet in this opera is spoken of, by 
Stendhal and others in glowing terms. In Z’Jnganno Felice may be 
detected a foreshadowing of Ji Barbiere and Cenerentola; while 
Ciro in Babylonia contains a chorus of magicians which would not 
have been out of place in Semiramide. As La Cambiale was the 
opera by which Rossini tried his wings at the little theatre of 
San Mosé, in Venice, so La Pietra dei Paragone first brought him 
forward at the great theatre of La Scala in Milan. This last may 
fairly be regarded as his “ pierre de touche.” It was in La Pietra 
that he first employed the effect of “ crescendo,” subsequently and 
so often turned to excellent account, but of which he was no more 
the inventor than Giuseppe Mosca, from whom he was said to 
have stolen it. But enough of the early works of our composer, who 
received for each no more than the moderate consideration of from 
200 to 250 francs—except for La Pietra del Paragone, for which he 
was paid 600. His first standpoint, as we have said, was Tancredi, 
in which at the age of 21 he showed himself master of opera scria 
and creator of a school. La Pietra del Paragone, as one of his 
biographers justly remarks, “ gave him reputation ; Tancredi gave 
him glory.” From Demetrio e Polybio to Tancredi was one step ; 
from La Pietra to L’ Italiana in Algeri another. What Tancredi 
had done for Rossini in the direction of serious opera LZ’ Italiana 
did for him in the direction of comic opera. L’ Italiana in Algeri 
was produced in the summer of 1813, at the San Benedetto, 
Venice, and met with unequivocal success. In the Italiana, 
extravagant as is the libretto, Rossini had given new life to the 
buffo style. Every piece, from the overture to the trio “ Pappa- 
taci,” was instinct with fresh vigour. He had now arrived at such 
a point that the Barbiere and Semiramide are easily explained. 
Though producing with almost unexampled rapidity, he composed 
so much that, while frequently repeating himself, to write an 
opera was to him no labour; and it depended solely upon the 
mood he might be in whether the opera would or would not turn 
out a genuine work of art. Thus L’Awreliano in Palmyra, which 
separated L’ Italiana from Jl Barbiere, was at the best a rifaci- 
mento. It is remembered, however, for several reasons. Its 
overture was that now played to the Burbiere; and the theme of 
one of its choruses is the same as that of Almaviva’s cavatina, 
“ Ecco ridente.” Rossini (like Auber) would use for other purposes 
whatever pleased him best ina work which had been unsuccessful ; 
and for this he has frequently been called to account. Aureliano 
is otherwise noticeable as the opera in which Rossini himself first 
wrote the embellishments of his airs. Hence the florid bravura 
style, subsequently carried to a high pitch in Ricciardo e Zoraide, 
and still later brought to perfection in Semiramide. 

DT’ Italiana in Algeri was followed by Il Turco in Italia. This 
opera buffa, as extravagant and as amusing in its way as its direct 
precursor, with Filippo Galli as the “ Turco,” Giovanni Davide 
as Narciso, and Paccini (the Ronconi of his day) as Don Geronio, 
was produced at the Scala, Milan, in the autumn of 1814, and brought 
its composer the magnificent sum of 800 francs; but the Milanese, 
jealous of the Venetians, who had gone wild about L’ Italiana, 
received it with as much coldness as they had shown to L’ Aureliano. 
This was not encouraging for Rossini, whose next opera, Sigismondo, 
although highly sm by the orchestra as his very best, and 
produced at the theatre which had witnessed the triumph of 
Tancredi, was a decided failure: Sigismondo is now as little known 
as the Cambio della Valigia, of which not a single piece is extant. 
In the autumn of the same year Rossini produced another 
opera seria, entitled Elisabetta Regina W@Inghilterra, at Naples, 
having entered into an engagement with the notorious Barbaja 
to undertake the musical direction of the San Carlo and Fondo in 
that city, and to compose an opera foreach annually. Elisabetta 
at the San Carlo was the first fruit of this engagement. The 
overture was that to Aureliano in Palmyra (to which the com- 
poser must have heen partial). The “‘recitativo seco,” or 
recitative, accompanied solely by violoncello and pianoforte, was 
here for the first time abandoned; Rossini himself wrote the 
ornaments and fioriture for the singers, instead of permitting them 
to supply their own; and among the principal performers were 
Manuel Garcia, the tenor (Malibran’s father), and the Spanish mezzo 
soprano, Isabella Colbrand, who, seven years later, became Rossini’s 
wife. The opera had genuine success, and so delighted was the 


King with the music, that he issued an express order for removing 


the prohibition against the works of Rossini which had been 
forced at the Conservatorio, by the pedantic old master, Zi 4 
Although subsequently given in London, when the Composer and 
his wife were engaged at the King’s Theatre, Elisabetta is yoy 
almost forgotten. 
The opera which came after Elisabetta was Torvaldo e Dorlisha 
at the Teatro Valle, Rome (1815), the chief characters bein Bus. 
tained by Madame Sala (who long afterwards settled in England 
Donzelli, Galli, and Remorini. orvaldo was a failure; but on! 
of its most striking themes was subsequently introduced jy 
Otello. It was succeeded by Ji Barbiere di Siviglia (Rome, 
1816). Jl Barbiere—with the intermission of La G a 
operetta buffa, improvised for the Teatro dei Fiorentini—was fy). 
lowed by Otello (Naples, 1816); Otello by La Cenerentola 
(Rome, 1817); and p> Cenerentola by La Gazza Ladra (Milan, 
1817). ‘The production of four such works—not to speak of 
cantata, entitled Teti a Peleo, or of the scarcely known G 
or of Armida, composed and performed at the San Carlo, N 
—within so brief an interval of time, denotes a facili only 
excelled by the almost incredible feats of Handel. About the 
Barbiere, Otello, La Cenerentola, and La Gazza Ladra it would be 
superfluous to say anything; the anecdotes connected with their 
roduction are familiar, while as operas they are just as 
in England as elsewhere. Nor need we do more than enumerate 
the remaining works of Rossini—Adelaida di Borgogna, ( 
1818); Mos? in Egitto *, afterwards the Moise + of Paris (Naples, 
1818); Adina, a one-act opera (Lisbon,1818) ; Ricciardo e Zoraid 
(Naples, 1818); Ermione (Naples, 1819); Eduardo e Cristin, 
“ centone,” or pasticcio, made out of pieces from the two works 
last mentioned (Venice, 1819); La Donna del Lago (San Carlo, 
Naples, 1819); Bianca e Faliero (the Scala, Milan, 1820); 
Maometto Secondo, afterwards the Paris Siége de Corinthe (Naples, 
San Carlo, 1820); Matilda di Shabran (Rome, 1821); Zelmira 
(Naples, 1821); and Semiramide (Teatro Fenice, Vienna, 1823), 
All these were produced under the same conditions of precipitate 
haste as the operas which preceded them, and the catalogue 
alone, without reference to the beauties with which many of them 
are crowded, and in which not one is altogether wanting, must 
raise astonishment at the facility and seemingly inexhaustible 
invention of the composer. In Ricciardo e Zoraide Rossini had a 
chance of writing for Pisaroni, for whom afterwards he composed 
the part of Malcolm Graeme in La Donna del Lago. When he first 
heard Pisaroni at Genoa, she was singing soprano characters, and 
among others, Amenaide and Matilda in Tuncredi and Matilda di 
Shabran ; and it was he who persuaded the great contralto to abandon 
soprano, and take to parts for which her voice was naturally 
suited. Through his advice Pisaroni became the greatest contralto 
of her time—the Tancredi and Arsace par excellence. Ricciards, 
next to Semiramide, is the opera in which Rossini has been most 
prodigal of the florid bravura style. Of Bianca e Faliero little is 
now remembered but a quartet and a duet for women’s voices, 
both since interpolated in Za Donna del Lago. At the first three 
representations of Matilda di Shabran the orchestra was directed 
by the famous violinist Paganini, who, the conductor being il, 
had, without Rossini’s knowledge, proffered his services to the 
impresario. Shortly after the first performance of Zelmira, in 
which Madlle. Isabella Colbrand played the principal character, 
she accompanied Rossini to Bologna, where their marriage was 
solemnized—the result of seven years’ courtship. Though origi- 
nally produced at Naples, Zelmira was composed for Vienna, 
and it was the first opera (followed by Matilda, Elisabetta, Ia 
Gazza Ladra, and Ricciardo) which so completely fascinated the 
Austrian capital, to the despair of Beethoven and the anger 
of soi-disant “ classical” critics. With respect to Semiramide, to 
this day so popular, it is enough to state that the chief singers 
on the occasion of its first representation were Colbrand (Semi- 
ramide), Mariani (Arsace), Galli (Assur), and the English tenor, 
Sinclair (Idreno). Speaking of Semiramide, Rossini said, “ It is 
the only one of my Italian operas which I had the chance of 
composing at leisure; my contract allowed me forty days ;—but: 
did not take forty days to write it.” The Italian career of this 
singularly-gifted man thus commenced at the little theatre of Su 
Mosé with the musical farce of La Cambiale di Matrimono, 


terminated at the great theatre of La Fenice with the lytic 


tragedy of Semiramide. Thus Venice, so far as his own country 
was concerned, was both his Alpha and Omega. : 
Of Rossini’s sojourn in Vienna (1822) no more need be said. 
We may pause to regret that the opera he wrote expressly for the 
Austrians, the Zelmira, of which Carpani and others speak it 
raptures, although given in London daring the professional visit 
of the great Italian and his wife (1823-4), should be at this 
moment virtually unknown to London amateurs. With reference 
to this visit it is enough to add that Rossini did not compose the 
opera, La Figlia dell’ Aria, for which he had engaged himself to 
the manager of the King’s Theatre, but gp the forfeit instes 
His time had been otherwise too profitab employed ; by singing 
and accompanying at concerts, public and private, he had amassed, i2 
less than five months, between 7,000. and 8,000/. Nor shall we 
go into details about his varied fortunes as director of the Italian 
Opera in Paris, where he produced the Crociato in Eyitto of Meyer- 
beer, where he composed Ii Viaggio di Rheims, afterwards mett- 
morphosed into Le Comte Ory (for the fétes du sacre of Charles Xx); 


* Originaliy played in London, at the King’s Theatre, as Pietro 
U'Eremita. 
+ Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, under the nam 


of Zora. 
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brought forward Donzelli, Rubini, Malibran, Sontag, 

Lablache, Tamburini, and Giulia Grisi, where be 
Hérold, composer of Zampa and Le Pré aux Cleres, as 

mg chant, and did many other things worthy of commemoration. 
fo his subsequent achievements in Paris reference has been made 
¢ the beginning of this article. In 1836 Rossini left Paris for 
Bologna ; in 1845 his first wife died in that city; in 1847 he 
garmied Madlle. Olympe Pelissier, now his widow; and in the 
ear quitted Bologna for Florence, where he remained till 
1855» when he returned to Paris, never again to leave it. The 
pesition he held and the life he led in the French capital are 


own. 

own the most learned of Italian composers, or the one who did 
gost with the gifts he owed to nature, Rossini was certainly the 
rolific. Compared with Cherubini asa scholar he could 
wot fairly be, any more than as an inventor Cherubini could be 
cmmpared with him. Cimarosa and Paesiello, his immediate pre- 
jecessors, Were also prolific; so was Piccini, who preceded them ; 
jut allowing for the time in which they respectively flourished 
ad the progress which, through the German masters (Haydn and 
Vouart especially) the art had made, we must still allow that 
ji was not only in genius but in acquirement their 
ior. What, after all, is the Barbiere of Paesiello, what 
the Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa (the Buona Figliola of 
Piccini is altogether out of date), ly in juxtaposition with 
the Barbiere of Rossini? Or, to leave opera buffa, and go to 
seria, Who would think of putting the Orazii ed i Curiazii of 
on on a par with Ofello, or with any other of Rossini’s 
of that class? As a proof that the old masters, changes of 
dyle and means accounted for, can hold their own, it is but 
to cite the instance of Mozart; and we should no more 
think of pitting Guillaume Tell against Don Giovanni than the 
Barbiere against Le Nozze di Figaro. But can any one acquainted 
with their works imagine Paesiello or Cimarosa writing Guillaume 
Tél or Moise? No, nor even Ofello, All the Italian dramatic 
music of the last half century comes more or less from Rossini. 
Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi himself, are alike indebted to him; and 
bow much they are his inferiors need scarcely be added. That 
Auber, gr open | French as he is, owes him something, Auber 
would be the readiest to admit. Meyerbeer was more or less 
his debtor to the end; and the influence to which we owe Mar- 
guerita d Anjou and Il Crociato is not altogether absent from 

Robert and the Huguenots. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSORS THOMSON AND TAIT ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


| ipo University of Oxford is earning the thanks, not of her own 
students alone, but of the public at large, by means of the 
excellent series of manuals which she has put forth of late in 
furtherance of her new curriculum of study. The subjects of 
History and Law, and still more emphatically that of the 
Natural Sciences, can hardly fail to receive by this means an 
impulse which must be felt p Moses To the entire education of the 
country. Of the whole set of what are termed the Clarendon 
Series, we cannot point to one which more thoroughly comes up 
toits intended mark, or which is more calculated to form an era 
inthe branch of scientific.study of which it treats, than the work 
of Professors Thomson and Tait on Natural Philosophy. This 
tteatise was not, we are informed, undertaken in the first instance 
ss part of that series. It was already on the eve of completion as 
aprivate enterprise, when the authors were informed that the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press were desirous of publishing the 
work as one of their educational series. This resolution reflects 
honour upon the discrimination and scientific leanings of that 
body. The writers at the same time are justified in congratulating 
ves upon the powerful patronage thus monel, 2 as calcu- 

luted to assist them materially in one of their main objects, which 
ws “the introduction into University study and examination 
of something like a complete course of natural philosophy.” The 
‘volumes remaining to complete the series will, in consequence 

if this act of adoption, be printed at the Clarendon. It is no idle 
com, os however, to Messrs. Constable, the Royal Printers 
for Scotland and for the University of Edinburgh, to say that no 
a advantage beyond that of convenience to the publishing 
ycan be expected from this transfer. Asa specimen of mathe- 
matical printing—one of the most crucial tests, we need scarcely 


4y, of typographical care and skill—the present volume is hardly | 


surpassed, Having looked into it with much heed to accu- 

macy in this particular, we can add our tribute of aes to 
that of the authors themselves. The list of errata 

gentlemen in this volume of more than 700 pages amounts 

no more than a page. These, too, are for the most part trivial, 

iad not by any means connected with the mathematical clement 

vely. ‘he writers modestly confess that “ there can hardly 

be a good many more.” That so few are to be detected 

f the surface will be thought no mean certificate of merit, by 

ose at least who have been in the habit of passing mathematical 

Papers through the press. 


* Treatise on Natural Philosoph By Si vi i 
y. By Sir William Thomson, LL.D. 
DOL, F.RS.; and Peter Guthrie Tait, M.A. Vol. I. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 


iscovered by | 


We have not the means of discriminating between the respective 
shares allotted to each other by the joint authors in the composi- 
tion of this elaborate work. Whether, of the multifarious heads 
under which the treatise falls, so many are due to Sir William 
Thomson, so many to Professor Tait, or whether a common 
responsibility pervades the whole, there is nothing on the surface 
to indicate. Nor can we be sure how far this division of labour 
coincides with the main distinction of method and treatment 
which runs through the whole — one part, namely the experi- 
mental, being couched in language adapted to the unmathematical 
reader; the other, or the mathematical, furnishing, to those who 
have the privilege of special culture in that branch, a connected 
outline of the analytical processes by which the greater part of 
this knowledge has been extended to regions as yet unexplored 
by experiment. It is the latter characteristic, we must premise, 
which confers its highest and most prominent value upon the 
admirable treatise before us. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that what was effected by the Principia for our knowledge of 
the mechanism of the heavens has been done by the present work 
for the province of terrestrial mechanics. It was the glory of 
Newton to reduce to geometrical demonstration the phenomena of 
the celestial movements. To the present compilers is due the 
credit of having laid down a mathematical basis for statical and 
dynamical science in its widest and most general form. It is a 
work to give delight to the shade of Pythagoras. The grand 
result of all concurrent research in modern times has been to 
confirm what was perhaps but a dream of genius, or an instinct of 
the keen Greek intellect, that all the operations of nature are 
rooted and grounded in number and figure. In the law of definite 
proportions first enunciated in chemistry, and in the wider and 
clearer definition now adopted for the misnamed atomic theory, 
were foreshadowings of wider and more sweeping generalizations— 
isolated and partial instances of what would one day appear as the 
law of universal action and the key to the manifold mysteries of 
nature. Beyond, it may be, what lay within the utmost scope 
of pure geometry, even in the hands of its most inspi 
potent master, the more keen and subtle power of modern 
analysis has succeeded in penetrating. It has brought to the 
test of demonstration much that was empirical or doxical 
in our knowledge of physics. For the first time the student 
of nature feels, amid the floods of mystery and even of awe which 
beset his pursuit of nature’s secrets, something of firm ground 
under his feet. Where genius could often but hazard inspired 
guesses, or announce sone beyond its own power to connect or 
at times to verify, abstract science comes in with its instrument 
of positive proof, and bids order and harmony reign over the 
confused or sa Pr mass of experiment. The lack of this posi- 
tive foundation of the mind in a course of strict mathematical 
training was felt and bewailed by the greatest experimentalist 
the world has ever seen. It will be the fault of our rising 
generation of students of nature if they neglect in their own case 
an advantage which Faraday would have given worlds to have 
enjoyed in early life. Entering upon their course with a manual 
such as the present treatise to guide them, they are already in the 
royal road to scientific learning. To our natural philosophers of 
the future we must look for a harmonious combination of experi- 
mental sagacity with mathematical precision. We expect the 
keenest analytical power, combined with the most vigorous grasp 
of physical fact and observation. We need a Sylvester and a 
Tyndall rolled into one. To point out to our youthful aspirants 
the standard of attainment, and to guide them in the way in which 
they should go towards it, is the object of the present splendid 
monument of labour. 

We must not forget that the ground in this direction was first 
systematically broken five-and-twenty years ago by Archdeacon 

tt, in his admirable Natural Phi y, following the greatest 
of pioneers, Laplace, and guided not only in general by the valu- 
able Mécanique of Poisson, but by the treatment of particular 
problems in the Mathematical Tracts of Mr. O’Brien and Professor 
Airy. The excellent treatises of Mr. Price of Oxford, while deal- 
ing professedly with the processes and — of pure mathe- 
matics in their higher development, will be found to indicate at 
special steps of the argument the bearing of the more important 
analytical theories upon the more difficult problems of physics. 
Through all this chain of philosophical expansion the character- 
istic and inspiring principle has been that of the application 
of the most recent and recondite of analytical processes to the 
concrete phenomena of nature. It is in this field, we repeat, 
that the test and surest advances of modern science a 
been made, and that its future triumphs are to be won. For a 
time, indeed, it seems as if the great and pressing need of the 
age lay in a further advance on the _ abstract or mathema- 
tical side. Already—as in portions of the lunar theory, and other 
branches of applied science—equations, partly determined by ob- 
servation and experiment, remain, so to say, hung up, awaiting, for 
their solution, an increment to our powers of integration. How far 
we may look to the soaring efforts of our leading analysts into new 
realms of mathematical abstraction for help in such old struggles as 
that with the problem of three bodies, or similar varieties of crwz 
in the higher region of mechanics, we do not venture to anticipate. 
Enough for us to recognise, and to use with gladness and diligence, 
such aids as the existing organon of mathematical discovery has 
placed within our reach. 

Side by side, however, with the strides of mathematical theory, 
our conceptions of a physical kind have been gaining equally in 
definiteness and positive truth. As an instance of this we take 
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what lies at the basis of the whole structure of mechanical—or, as 
our authors, taking the widest ground, prefer to call it, “natural” — 

hilosophy, the principle of Force. Old standing controversies 
ram made us familiar with the fundamental antithesis between 
matter and force. No one now hopes for a definition of matter 
which would satisfy metaphysicians of the older school. The 
naturalist may be content, with our authors, to know matter as 
“that which can be perceived by the senses,” or as “that which 
can be acted upon by, or can exert, force.” The former, no less 
than the latter, of these definitions involves and ultimately runs 
up into the idea of Force, which is, in fact, a direct object of 
sense; probably of all our senses, and certainly of the “ muscular 
sense.” And as “matter” ultimately admits of no more real 
or imaginable entity than as a mode of force, so must force 
be invested with that indestructibility which had come to be a 
demonstrated attribute of matter. The grand principle of the 
conservation of energy or force, one of the most magnificent of 
modern generalizations—foreshadowed, it is satisfactory to know, 
by Newton, experimentally worked out by Joule—has been kept 
in view as one of the fundamental portions of our authors’ 
system. 


Adopting the suggestion of Ampére, these writers have used the 
term kinematics for the purely geometrical science of motion in 
the abstract. They have employed the word dynamics in its true 
sense, for the science which treats of the action of force, whether 
it maintains relative rest or produces acceleration of relative 
motion. The two corresponding divisions of dynamics are con- 
veniently entitled Statics and Kinetics. Motion in the abstract is, 
of course, to be considered as entirely independent of the existence 
of matter and force. The treatise begins with a chapter on Motion, 
involving the consideration of curves and their tortuosity, the cur- 
vature of surface, and other matters of pure geometry. The treat- 
ment of Harmonic Motion naturally leads to Fourier’s theorem, 
one of the most generally useful of all applications of analytical 
results to physical science. A formula included in this theorem 
as a particular case, had been given previously by Lagrange, but it 
was reserved for Fourier to furnish the complete demonstration in 
connexion with his investigations upon heat. It has since been 
applied to the | a pes of electric currents, to sonorous waves, 
and to the conduction of heat by the earth’s crust, with numberless 
other problems which would have been intractable without it. A 
short treatise is added upon the remarkable functions known as 
“ Laplace’s coefficients,” or, as they are variously termed, “ sphe- 
rical harmonics.” ‘These furnish beautiful examples of pure 
analytical treatment for students in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. There is no reason, however, why readers of a less ad- 
vanced degree should shrink in alarm from pages bristling, like so 
much of the present work, with mathematical symbols. The 
larger portion of its contents can be mastered by those who bring 
to the task a competent knowledge of the differential and integral 
calculus, Great portions, too, can be followed and appreciated 
without even so much of technical training, though readers of this 
class must be content to accept the conclusions of science without 
mastering the demonstrations on which they rest. In the second 
chapter Newton’s Laws of Motion are given in his own words, 
with several of his own commentaries, failure having followed 
every attempt to supersede them. As an instance of some of the 
latest results obtained from the application of the higher analysis 
to the problems of terrestrial statics, we would cite a passage, 
towards the end of the book, on the determination of the date of 
the consolidation of the earth from its ellipticity and the effects 
of tidal friction :— 


In 1853 Adams pointed out an error in Laplace’s work, which had till 
then escaped the notice of physical astronomers; and showed that only 
about half of the observed acceleration of the moon’s mean motion relative 
to the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation was accountable for by 
Laplace’s theory. In 1859 he communicated to Delaunay his final result :-— 
that at the end of a century the moon is 5’°7 before the position she would 
have, relatively to a meridian of the earth, according to the angular 
velocities of the two motions, at the beginning of the century, and the 
acceleration of the moon’s motion truly calculated from the various dis- 
turbing causes then recognised. Delaunay soon after verified this result : 
and about the beginning of 1866 suggested that the true explanation ma 
be a retardation of the earth’s rotation by tidal friction. Using this 
hypothesis, and allowing for the consequent retardation of the moon’s mean 
motion by tidal reaction, Adams, in an estimate which he has communicated 
to us, founded on the rough assumption that the parts of the earth’s retarda- 
tion due to solar and lunar tides are as the squares of the respective tide- 
generating forces, finds 22*as the error by which the earth would in a 
century get behind a perfect clock rated at the beginning of the century. 
If the retardation of rate giving this integral effect in a century were uniform, 
the earth, as a timekeeper, would be going slower by ‘22 of a second per year 
in the middle, or ‘44 of a second per year at the end, of the century. The 
latter is yssshu00 Of the present angular velocity ; and if the rate of re- 
tardation had been uniform since ten million centuries back, the earth must 
have been then rotating faster by } than at present, and the centrifugal force 
greater in the proportion of 64 to 49. If the consolidation took place then 
or earlier, the ellipticity of the upper layers of equal density must have been 
she instead of about ;3,, as it certainly is. It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the date of the consolidation is considerably more recent than 
a thousand million years ago. In Appendix D, it is shown from the theory 
of the conduction of heat that the date of consolidation may be about a 
hundred million years ago, but cannot possibly have been so remote as five 
hundred million years. 


In the next volume the last division will be completed by chap- 
ters on the Kinetics of a particle and the Kinetics of solids and 
fluids. The vibrations of solids and wave motion in general will 
be fully treated. The various Properties of Matter will follow, 
including, we presume, the latest advances in the treatment of 
magnetic and electric science, more especially in that of terrestria 


magnetism, as well as a fuller discussion of the tidal theory, whic 
is already touched upon in a masterly manner in more than 
section of the present volume. The work, when com he 
assuredly mark, we can but repeat, an era in the hj P 
science, 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.* 


WE must confess to having taken up this volume With som, 
expectation of finding a martyrology instead of history 
The announcement that it is published at the “ Wesleyan (gq, 
ference Office,” and the quotation of the stock-text from th, 
Apocalypse about “ being drunk with the blood of the sain 
and }the m &c., which figures on the title-page, look 
suspicious. Nor were we altogether reassured, though no douly 
we ought to have been, by the very emphatic testimonial as to hiy 
capabilities and success which the author gives himself in fh, 
preface. “The tale is told—the history of the Inquisition 5 
written.” Future historians may perhaps do something ty 
embellish the story, but they can add nothing of importance ty 
the work of Dr. Harris Rule. “Some one of more leisure, greate 
patience, and a disposition for more voluminous labour, 
produce a larger book; but . . . the time has come when om 
may fairly say that the history of the Inquisition és trite,” 
The italics are his own.) And we may fairly say also that Dy 
arris Rule was raised up by Providence to write it, “Th 
present author humbly thanks God, who has spared him Tong 
enough to write it.” If we cannot very fervently re-echo thy 
expression of gratitude, it is not that we have failed to derive g 
great deal of useful information from his book, or that we haye 
not read it with considerable interest. The subject was enough 
to secure that. But we must venture to differ from the autho 
in thinking that the history of the Inquisition is not 
written, at least in English; and in cherishing the h Po 
some writer, not only of greater leisure and patience, but of wider 
information, larger sympathies, and something of that historical 
sense of which no trace is to be found in the present volume, 
may hereafter be found to undertake it. Dr. Rule is so far fort. 
nate that he has hit upon a theme where exaggeration is dificalt 
and condemnation can hardly be too severe. Few institutios 
known to history are so wholly indefensible in principle or » 
entirely unlovely in practice as “ the Supreme and Universal Holy 
Roman Inquisition.” No tribunal mr has ever existed inthe 
civilized world which has attracted to itself such abundance and 
such bitterness of hatred; and none has so abundantly deserved it 
But for this very reason a writer of ordinary tact, to say nothing 
of higher qualifications, would have felt that it was wisest to let 
his facts speak for themselves, and that the effect of an unvar- 
nished narrative would only be weakened by the habitual inter 
polation of comments, ejaculations, and curses. Moreover, a 
historian, as such, is not an advocate or a preacher. His busines 
is to narrate, not to edify or to declaim. But Dr. Rule seems 
always to have his congregation before his eyes, and writes his 
“history” as though he were in the pulpit, or on the platfom. 
The habitual use of such phraseology as “ the jargon of the Inqu- 
sition,” for the official terminology of its procedure; “the art- 
gant Pope-king,” as a standing synonym for the Pope; “the 
provinces of Popedom,” meaning all Roman Catholic countries; 
the Roman hyenas,’ meaning Roman Catholics—may be quite 
appropriate at the Wesleyan Conference Office, but are 
in place in the pages of an historical work. The 8 
notions of grammatical accuracy are amusingly illustrated by the 
statement that “persons might be prosecuted by whomsoeer 
chose,” and his felicity as a translator of Latin by hi 
universitas populi “ the university of people.” We hope, too, that 
he will explain in a glossary to his next edition what is meat 
by “the ceremony of anabaptism,” which a certain “Romish 
parr ” in India appears to have been fond of performing. Itis 
a little startling again, in the pages of a Christian and even clencl 
writer, to hear the conversion of Jews or Moors to “ Romanism 
invariably spoken of as “apostacy,” on the express ground that 
“Romanism is not Christianity,” while the ceremony of “1 
Judaization” is hailed as a “recovery of the renegades,” 
Judaism is regarded as a “channel of sympathy by which Gospd 
truth had begun to flow in Spain.” “ All Christian denomim 
tions,” we are told, “are condemned by the Church.” On the 
other hand, “ Protestantism, when it into Socinianist, 
becomes a Christianity so false that it had better by far die the 
live.” It was a rule of the Inquisition, according to the author, 
that those who called on Satan were not guilty of heresy if they 
commanded him, but were guilty if they besought him. ‘The dit 
tinction sounds fanciful enough, but Dr. Rule’s comment is, « They 
might command, without much impropriety (we should - the 
being who had so long, so intimately, so effectually serve their 
Church.” And the ae winds up with a solemn intimation 
that departed Inquisitors are confined, without hope of deliver, 
ance, in “dungeons even deeper and darker than their ow? 
It is true that these purpurei panni—and we have given but § 
few specimens—with which the narrative is so richly inter 2 
are not misleading; they are simply tiresome, and tend to tum 
serious subject into ridicule. But they also indicate a deficieny 


* History of the Inquisition, in every Country where its Tribunals 
been from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By W. 
Rule, D.D. London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 2 Castle Street. 
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in the most elementary qualifications of an historian, which is 
indeed conspicuous throughout the volume. 

One might suppose that a writer on Roman Catholic tribunals 

would have taken the trouble to master the rudiments 
of Roman Catholic doctrine, especially as he is so confident in his 
ions of its complete antagonism to the Gospel. Yet when 
Dr. Rule has to describe the case of a layman brought before the 
Inquisition for feigning himself a priest, saying mass, hearing con- 
fessions, and performing other sacerdotal functions, he gravely 
isforms his readers that the culprit’s offence was his involving all 
these sacramental acts in “the category of uncertainties,” because 
égeramental acts depend for their validity on intention.” In other 
he supposes that, if the layman had said mass with right 
Miptention,” the Inquisitors would have considered it a valid 
and acquitted him of all blame. A few pages before he 
jad told us that the Nestorians had “never heard of the mass” 
fil the Portuguese occupation of India, when, by the way, the 
égeremony of anabaptism” was also enforced upon them. In 
gother place he says, “The Fifth of Lateran (held under Leo X.) 
jsacknowledged by the Church of Rome to be a General Coun- 
gi” Itis a still stranger exhibition of ignorance to complain of 
converted Jews being “required to abjure the Sabbath, together 
with circumcision and the distinction of meats,” as a subtle de- 
vice of the Inquisitors to destroy “the religious knowledge, the 
sanctity, and the blessedness that always distinguish Sabbath- 
ing nations!” In another place, “ Prince Charles of Eng- 
ay era King Charles L.,” is said to have been “sent by 
his to Madrid for education !” 

Noris Dr. Rule more happy in his grasp of the bearings of histo- 
tical phenomena than in the accuracy of his record of them. Where 
his religious feelings are concerned, he is absolutely without any 

of discrimination. Everybody who was persecuted by the 
isition is a “blessed martyr,’ and everybody who was, 
directly or indirectly, connected with it, besides many who were 
mt, is an enemy of God and of His +_— The grandeur of 
Imocent III., the profound Piety of St. Bernard, Ximenes, and 
Xavier—tarnished as their characters were, no doubt, by the 
fuilts and errors of their age—have no charm for him. For the 
and highminded Archbishop Carranza, who was accused, 
fisly it seems, of Lutheran leanings, he has some little sympathy, 
its force is blunted a grotesque comparison of “ this 
Primate of Spain” with the “‘ Primate of England,” Cranmer, “ his 
yet greater arning (P), his fearful conflict, his momentary weak- 
ness” —that is, of some half-dozen recantations—“ his grand confes- 
sion at the last, and his glorious martyrdom,” &c. In one passage 
the question is raised, whether the medizval Church really cared 
shout preserving the purity of her faith intact, which one would 
have imagined was obvious enough. Dr. Rule however proceeds, 
with an ostentatious display of philosophical calmness, to prove 
that she did not, because, while heresy was severely punished, 
immorality was — in the thirteenth century, and priests 
were advised to deal gently with their penitents in the con- 
fessional. If there were any use in reasoning with a man whose 
notions of an argument are so eccentric, we might remind Dr. 
Rule that it is possible, under certain circumstances, to suppress 
heresy by persecution, but quite impossible to suppress that 
snsuality which is more or less characteristic of human nature in 
tery age, and that it is no necessary evidence of hypocrisy— 
whatever else it may be evidence of—to burn heretics without 
burning fornicators and adulterers. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
the Spanish Inquisition did labour hard, and with considerable 
sucess, to a immoral literature in that country, though we 
thould never have gathered the fact from Dr. Rule’s pages; and 
this is, indeed, the one redeeming feature about it. But we fear Dr. 
Rule would hardly admit that any book censured by the Inquisi- 
tion could be immoral. In describing the persecution of a certain 
Amaury, a teacher at the University of Paris, early in the thir- 
teenth century, and his followers, he tells us that ten suffered in 
the flames—their enemies afterwards certifying that they were 
“eminent for honesty and gravity of life.” They may have been; 
it was no fault of their master’s if they were, and all con- 
temporary evidence goes to prove that they were exactly the 
teverse. If Dr. Rule had only consulted so well-known, and, we 
may add, so unimpeachably Protestant an authority as Giesler’s 
Church history, he would have learnt that Amaury’s characteristic 
© was “ tn caritate constitutis nullum peccatum impu- 
tabater.” The writer adds, “unde sub tali specie pietatis ejus 
“quaces (the people who were yo omnem turpitudinem com- 
miltebant.” Our readers would hardly thank us for continuing 
— which describes the practices of the sect in minuter 


But it is time to give a specimen of the author's style, and the 
ming Passage, from the marks it shows of careful elaboration, 
md its abundant use of the presens historicus, is admirably adapted 

the purpose :— 

Pope Alexander IIT., elected in the year 1159, but soon after his election 

from Rome by the anti-Pope Octavian, has come by sea to France, 
Henry II. of England, who is in Normandy, and Louis VII. of France, 
hearing of his arrival, both hasten to give him welcome, and lead him in 
ate on horseback through the town of Conci on the Loire; one monarch 
walking humbly on either side, and each holding the bridle. Thomas Becket 
Will soon be there also. He has just been made Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
md 18, a8 yet, on good terms with the King his master. It is two or three 
Since some confessors of Christ were the first to suffer death for His 

in England, at the hands of men called Christians ; and about sixteen 

o ago \—now sainted for his services—first came into Languedoc, 
lead @ crusade against the Albigenses. The King of England has meekly 


kissed the Pope’s foot ; and, not presuming to coy * chair in his presence, 
has sat down with his barons on the floor, in the abbey of Bourg-Dieu. Thus 
abject are Englishmen in the twelfth century. 


We should rather like to know who “ the confessors of Christ” 
were, for, if we are not mistaken, the burning of heretics did not 
begin till a century or two later in England. There was a Council 
held in London in 1102, it is true, but what it condemned was 
the nameless vice which Dr. Rule elsewhere animadverts upon the 
Lisbon Inquisitors in no measured terms for not punishing with 
sufficient severity. If Dr. Rule’s studies heath ever become 
“voluminous ” enough to include Morrison’s Life of “the sainted 
Bernard,” he will perhaps see reason to repent of his silly sneer. It 
would also be an advantage to the earlier portion of his history if 
he would consult the pages of Dr. Maitland, ; > 

We have not left ourselves space to say much about the Inqui- 
sition itself, nor is there, indeed, anything very new to be said 
about it in the way of comment. But a thoroughly accurate and 
impartial history of the institution would be a valuable acquisition 
to our literature. Some of the materials for such a work may be 
found in this volume, which is both more interesting and more 
trustworthy than Foxe’s Martyrology, to which it bears a strong 
family resemblance. More than a third of the book is naturally 
taken up with the Spanish Inquisition and its offshoots, the re- 
mainder being devoted to Portugal, India, and Italy. There is 
little variation in the details of the narrative in these different 
countries, but such as varieties of climate and national character 
will readily account for. The Spanish persecutions were of a more 
wholesale kind, from the immense number of Jews and Moors in 
the country, and the Holy Office was more longlived and more 
powerful there than anywhere else. Under Torquemada alone more 
than 10,000 persons were burnt at the stake ; not less than three 
millions of Jews and Moors were banished ; and to this day Spain 
has never recovered the blighting influence of this horrible insti- 
tution on her literature and her moral and material resources. It 
appears that an “ Act of Faith ” was solemnized in Mexico as late 
as 1815, and a Jew is said to have been burnt in Spain in 1826, 
under the “ Tribunal of the Faith,” which succeeded for awhile to 
the functions of the Holy Office ; but of this there is no authentic 
record. In 1761 a Jesuit priest was burnt by the Inquisition of 
Lisbon. Indeed, the constant jealousy between the Jesuits and the 
Holy Office is one of the most remarkable incidents of its history. 
Yet the Jesuits certainly had no objection to the principle of the 
institution, and occasionally accepted office as inquisitors. As a 
rule, however, they preferred holding aloof from any direct connexion 
with so universally unpopular a tribunal. It is worth noting that its 
introduction even into Spain was made against the strenuous Spo 
sition of both clergy onl laity, who, with all their zeal for Catholi 
ism, never becamereconciled tothe secret and irresponsible judicature 
under whose baleful sway no man could call his soul his own. 
Bellarmine appears to have defended it by the singular argument 
that “the ministry of Peter is twofold, to feed and ¢o Kill,” in re- 
ference to Acts x.13. And a certain Brother Manuel, D.D., 
preaching in the Franciscan church at Saragossa, in 1671, on 
occasion of the publication of the annual edict for an Inquest, 
began by observing that on March the 1st Moses opened the 
Toenails and Aaron robed himself as High Priest, because 
on that day the Church of St. Francis would be opened for 
the delation of heretics, and Aaron was Inquisitor of the Law 
and is now represented by the Inquisition of Saragossa! The 
rest of the discourse, which is quoted in full, is according to 
this beginning, only getting rather sillier and profaner as it 
proceeds, There is a great deal of stray information of interest 
scattered through the volume, not always bearing very closely 
on its proper subject-matter, ially in the portion referring to 
Italy ; but a history of the Inquisition Dr. Rule’s book is not. We 
may observe that the common statement about no heretics being 
ever put to death at Rome is most abundantly disproved. From 
discoveries made in 1849, in the palace of the Roman Inquisition, 
it seems only too evident that secret judicial murders had up to 
that time been carried on within its walls; in earlier days pu lic 
executions of heretics were common enough at Rome. There, 
as elsewhere, several of the saintliest and most orthodox of 
Roman Catholics have fallen under the terrible ban of the “ inqui- 
sitors of heretical pravity,” and not hoy ce have suffered 
death. In Spain St. Theresa, and others subsequently canonized, 
narrowly escaped the flames. - 

Perhaps the most instructive part of Dr. Rule’s book—partly 
because it leaves the least scope for his own individuality of treat- 
ment—is contained in the three chapters describing the Laws and 


Customs of the Inquisition, drawn from the Directory of Eymeric, ~ 


sanctioned by Pope Gregory XIII., and to the last substantially 
in force, together with the “Cartillo,” or manual of rules, dis- 
covered in 1820 in the palace of the Inquisition at Seville. A 
more atrocious code, whether for its perfidy or its minute and 
cold-blooded cruelty, it would be difficult for the perverse in- 
genuity of fiends to excogitate. To read it is horrible enough ; to 
think that for centuries it was systematically acted upon is still 
more so. With one specimen quotation, omitting the author's 
ejaculatory comments, we must conclude this notice. It illustrates 
the methods of extracting evidence from unwilling, often inno- 
cent, victims, and the inquisitorial standard of veracity :— 

Or you may seem to relent, when the prisoner persists in his denial. 
Relax your severity. Give him better food. Send people to visit him; 
encourage him ; advise him to confess; and promise that the Inquisitors 
will forgive him, or, at least, that they will interest themselves on his be- 
half. Indeed, you may promise him pardon, and you may pardon him in 
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effect ; for, in the conversion of a heretic, all is pardoned, and penances are 
favours. So tell him that if he will confess, he shall have more than he could 
himself desire : and so he will ; for you will save his soul, The doctors are not 
agreed as to this dissimulation, which is not allowed in civil courts: “ But 
I,” says Pefia, “ believe that it may be used in tribunals of the Inquisition, 
because an Inquisitor has far more ample powers than other judges, and may 
dispense with penitential and canonical punishments at his pleasure. So 
that, as he does not promise total impunity to the guilty when he says that 
he will pardon him, he can fulfil the promise of pardon by forgiving him 
some of the canonical penalties, which will depend entirely on himself.” 
Still some doctors are not satisfied with this opinion ; but the fraud is useful 
for the public good; and as it is lawful to extort the truth by torture, it 
must be lawful, reasoning a fortiori, to do it by dissimulation (verbis fictis). 
However, for greater security of conscience, you may employ vague terms, 
capable of a double interpretation. 

Or you may gain over some friend of the prisoner, and let him talk with 
you frequently alone, and get the secret. If it be necessary, you may autho- 
rize the friend to feign himself of the same opinion, and even to prolong his 
conversation until it shall be too late at night for him to go home; and 
then he shall stay in prison, “having witnesses concealed in some con- 
venient place, that they may hear the conversation, and, if possible, a clerk, 
who shall note down all that the criminal says, while the person you have 
bribed draws from him his most hidden thoughts.” But the spy, although 
he may pretend to be also a heretic, must not say so in so many words; for 
that would be a lie; and sin is not to be committed on any account. In 
short, whatever tricks you allow, you must be careful not to sanction an 
untruth. 


THE FLOWERY SCROLL.* 


THE hero of the Hwa tsien ki makes a remark to the effect that 

we “ought not to grieve when beneath the moon nor in the 
presence of the flowers.” To all who —— with this senti- 
ment the perusal of the Flowery Scroll will be an uninterrupted 
delight. Throughout the volume we are in the midst of flowers— 
flowers red, flowers white, flowers bursting into bloom, and flowers 
fading into decay; while the moon, either full or horned, watery or 
bright, is ever shedding its rays over the landscape. In the tedi- 
ousness of such repetitions the Hwa tsien ki surpasses the gene- 
rality of works of its kind, but in all other respects it is a fair 
specimen of Chinese novels. Although in verse, it has none of the 
stiff vagueness common to Celestial poetry, but is written in an 
easy flowing style, a result attained in great measure by a free 
use of the license allowed to Chinese poets of interpolating one, 
two, three, or four characters in a line, without their presence 
being considered destructive to the rhythm. Chinese novels as a 
rule, and this one is no exception, bear a strong family likeness 
to Chinese pictures. There is a great want of perspective in 
the relation of events; matters of small importance often loom as 
4 as affairs of moment, and striking dénovements frequently 
ink into insignificance to make way for descriptions of flowers 
or the moonlight. The colours also are laid on in thick patches ; 
no light shades give softness to the picture or tone down the 
characters to the level of nature; the black is jet black, and 
the white is snow white. The heroes are always handsome and 
gay, winning the Emperor's notice by their scholarship and his 
rewards by their bravery ; while the heroines are lovely as roses, 
with figures like willows, poetesses by nature and musicians b 
art, their conversation full of flowery expressions, and their 
chastity only equalled by their filial piety. 

The Hwa tsien ki has already been twice translated, once by 
Mr. Thoms into English, and again by M. Schlegel into Dutch. 
It may appear to some persons a pity that Sir John Bowring, 
with the whole romantic literature of China before him, 
should have chosen to translate a work that has already twice 
appeared in European form; but Sir John seems to have 
had good reasons for preferring to follow in the footsteps 
of others rather than to break new ground for himself. A 
couple of years ago t we pointed out that what Sir John 
Bowring called a translation trom the Hungarian of Petifi looked 
exceedingly like a translation of the German version of that poet’s 
works; we have now to call attention to the strange similarity 
which exists between Sir John’s translation of the Hwa tsien hi 
and the Dutch version of that novel. In the preface to the 
present work he mentions both his English and his Dutch pre- 
decessor, and states that the latter has produced “an excellent 
translation.” These words, however, convey but a faint idea of the 
appreciation in which he holds M. Schlegel’s work ; so good does 
he think it that, for the most part, he accepts it as the text, and 
freely translates from its pages. In some respects this is an ad- 
vantage, for it secures to us a far more correct rendering of the 
original than we should have been likely to obtain had Sir John 
Bowring been left to his own resources. As long as he has followed 
close on the heels of M. Schlegel, he has avoided all serious blunders, 
saerely stereotyping M. Schlegel’s occasional mistakes and typo- 
graphical errors; but when out of that comparatively safe keeping 
he strays so wide of the mark that we are constrained to believe 
that his knowledge of Chinese is, to say the least of it, superficial. 
At the outset, The Flowery Scroll” is a false translation of 
Hwa tsien ki, the Chinese title. Had Sir John Bowring care- 
fully read through the original text—which, from this and other 
strange mistakes, we are almost led to doubt his having done— 
he would have perceived that the work tales its title from 
the ILwa tsien, or flowery note-paper, on which the hero and 


* Hwa tsien ki. The Flowery Scroll. A Chinese Novel. Translated 
and Mlustrated with Notes by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S.; late 
J1.8.M. Plenipotentiary in China; President of the Chinese Branch of the 
toyal Asiatic Society ; Phra Maha Yesa of Siam, &c. &c. London: Allen 
& Co. 1863. 

$ See Saturday Review of December 29, 1866, 


heroine write their odes and record their vows of devotion, 
“ Tsien” can by no possibility be translated “scroll.” The ; 
duction, which he devotes to the description of flowery scrolls w; 
reference to the title of the work, is therefore, although interest; 
altogether beside the mark. M. Schlegel has rendered the 4 
correctly by “Geschiedenis van het gebloemde Brief Papier "_ 
the “ history of the flowery note-paper.” 

The scene of the drama is laid in the neigh| 
of Soochow, a part of the country renowned for “ fair women 
and brave men,” and the story commences with an accouy 
of how Liang leaves his native district of Wukiang in th, 
Prefecture of Soochow, to pursue his studies in the mop 
learned and populous city of Changchow. Sir John Bow; 
ignores the fact of Liang’s being a native of Wukiang, and bold} 
says, “‘ There lived at ewe. a clever youth whose name = 
Liang,” being probably unable to reconcile the expression, 
“Canton n—which he elsewhere translates “ province,” and by which 
term M. Schlegel designates the district of Wukiang—with his 
knowledge of the geography of China. Further on in the wor 
he overcomes such squeamishness, and renders M. Schlegel’s “Ry 
was ook een President van het Departement van Binnenlandsche 
zaken, Liou genaamd, die ook uit het Canton Oukiang geboortig 
was,” by “There was also one of the Presidents of the Hom 
Departments, Liu by name, who had been born in the game 
province of Wukiang.” We should have thought this mistake 
impossible; “ heen,” a district, is such a well-known 
graphical division of the country, and a word in such constant 
use, that the veriest beginner in Chinese would be ashamed tp 
misunderstand it. Liang arrives at Changchow, and is hospi 
received by his aunt, the wife of General Yao—or, as Sir Joh 
Bowring calls her, Lady Yao (there being no authority in the 
Chinese text for this title, we presume Sir John means it fora 
translation of M. Schlegel’s “ mevrouw”)—who furnishes him 
with a study, and introduces him to his cousin, her son. The 
worthy pair cemented their friendship over a repast, after which, 
on leaving the apartment, they, according to Sir John, “took om 
another by the hand, and danced round the enclosure. On one 
side was a rambling path, bordered by bamboos.” They then 
entered the study, and placed themselves in the following extra. 
ordinary position :— ‘They sat down on their heels in the chair, 
lifted up their knees to their chins,” &c. This is an entire miscon- 
ception of the Chinese text, a literal translation of which would 
be as follows :—“ The two youths took each other by the hand, and 
followed the windings of the wooden railing. On both sides of 
the winding path grew small bamboos. . . . The two youths 
embraced their knees,” &c. The source from which Sir John‘ 
derives his idea of their proceedings will be obvious to our readers 
when we give a literal rendering of the parallel e in M. 
Schlegel’s translation:—“ The two students took each other by 
the hand and ran round inside the enclosure. On both sides ma 
a winding path planted with young bamboos.” While enjoying 
moonlight ramble in his aunt’s garden our hero discovered a pai 
of young ladies playing at chess in the “ Peony Pavilion.” Thi 
last phrase Sir John renders by “a tub with peonies”—why or 
wherefore he only knows, neither the Chinese “ting” nor the 
Dutch “koepel ” being capable of such a meaning. Perhaps M. 
Schlegel’s note, “ Koepel met Pionia mutans potten,” has misled 
him. The beauty of one of the ladies was such that at first Liang 
stood aghast, but recovering his courage, “ he arranged his dress 
and advanced to join the lovely ladies.” At sight of him 
threw down their chessmen and fled; a degree of modesty w 
may by some be considered absurd, but which the least prudish 
will acknowledge to have been justified if, as according to Sir 
John and Sir John alone, “ his presumption broke all bounds. He 
ae off his outer garments, and sprang forward to salute the 

es.” 

From this time Liang finds himself hopelessly in love, and 
repairs to his room to dream of the “ beautiful young lady.” 0n 
the following morning he relates his adventures to his aunt, and 
makes inquiries concerning the object of his affections. His aust 
informs him that the young lady to whom he refers is her niece, 
who has come to congratulate her on her birthday, than whom 
a more lovely, fascinating, and accomplished creature is not to be 
found in the Empire. Her words only add fuel to the flames of 
Liang’s love, and, on hearing that she has returned home, he 
discovers her father’s abode, and purchases the adjoining hous 
with a garden, which he proceeds to lay out in the most app 
style of Chinese landscape-gardening. Here we will draw the 
reader's attention to a strange coincidence of expression betweel 
Sir John’s version and that of M. Schlegel. In speaking of the 
alteration to be effected in our hero’s grounds, and in the following 
page, the author uses the character “tang,” a hall, four times 
This character Sir John translates first by “ bank,” then by “ball, 
thirdly by “library,” and lastly by “saloon.” Struck by the 
diversity of these renderings we turn to M. Schlegel, and there 
the parallel passages we find he uses the expressions “plasts, 
“zaal,” “ bibliotheck,” and “salon.” Such identity of terms spea® 
for itself, it being understood that Sir John has probably mistakea 
plaats for plaat. Taving established himself in his new abode, 
Liang calls on General Yang, his neighbour, and father of his be- 
loved, by whom he is well received, and who invites him to wnte 
an ode in answer to one written and pasted on the wall by his 
daughter Yao-sien. Liang consents, and writes on a sheet 


Hwa tsien, or flowery note-paper, a reply which excites the admira- 
tion of the General, who instantly pastes it on the wall beside 
ode of his daughter. Our hero takes his leave, having 
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seats of ‘the Hwa tsien, on which he and Yao-sien after- 
record, their mutual vows of fidelity. Liang becomes 


ed and duly reciprocated ; but, fearful of expressing it to 
ar in sem he makes a confidante of her ual Yun-hiang, 


mention a curious translation by Sir John of the word “keith,” 
inding, When describing our hero’s ramble in his aunt’s garden. 
sir John there says, “he came upon a slippery path,” while in 
nt instance he has translated the same characters by 
«winding-path.” We cannot “| suspecting that he has in 
this case also been influenced by M. Schlegel, who has rendered 
the same words in the one passage by “slingerend pad” and in 
the other by “ kronkelend pad.” The maid meets Liang, who pours 
into her sympathizing bosom the tale of his love. By her interven- 
tion a meeting in the early morning is brought about between the 
Jovers, When avowals of mutual attachment are interchanged. The 
interview is suddenly brought to a close by their discovering “the 
sunbeams shining on the rose-stand ”—z.e. that the day was ad- 
ing. By a curious chance the characters signifying rose are 
ted by Sir John Browning in this passage by “ white 
camellias,” and by M. Schlegel by “ witte Camelia’s”; whereas at 
p. 24 the same characters are translated by the former “ rose,” 
and the latter “roos.” The course of true love runs no smoother 
in China than in other —_ of the world, and our lovers are re- 
duced to the verge of despair by the news that General Yang is 
summoned to Peliing, and that Liang’s parents have chosen him a 
pride. So deeply is Yao-sien wounded by these tidings, that she 
discards her silken dresses, throws away her rouge-pots, smashes 
her looking-glass, burns her silken threads, and oak her golden 
needles. Here Sir John makes the following emendation. He 
translates “ Yao kin chin,” “ break my golden needle,” by “she 
broke her golden nails,” and gravely adds a note describing the 
ice common amongst Chinese ladies of allowing their nails to 
to an inordinate length, and their habit, as a last act of 
, of breaking them off short. We should not have 
believed such a mistake possible ; no two characters could be more 
unlike than those signifying “nails” and “ needles,” and we can 
only attribute the mistake to an imperfect knowledge of Dutch 
having led Sir John to misunderstand “ naalden,” the word by 
which M. Schlegel correctly translates the Chinese “chin,” 
needles. We will only refer our readers to one more error into 
which Sir John has fallen by too blindly following M. Schlegel’s 
text, and we will then take our leave of the worthy Sinologue. In 
aang Liang’s cause with her mistress, the maid holds up asa 
waming the fate of several ladies of antiquity, amongst others that 
of “ Yang-fei, who suffered from remorse on Mount Ma-kwei.” By 
aslip of the pen M. Schlegel misspells these names, and writes “ of 
evenals de maitresse Yang-kout, die op den berg Ma-wou haren 
spigt bedolf.” Sir John with touching faith follows suit, and tells 
us “not less was the doom of Yang-kui, who perished in her 
wretchedness on the Ma-wu mountain.” 

As a translation from the Chinese, the Mowery Scroll is 
worse than valueless; as a translation from the Dutch it is im- 
= Many of M. Schlegel’s notes Sir John has translated 

rally without the slightest acknowledgment, and, while he has 
avoided many of M. Schlegel’s excellences, he has freely adopted 
his faults. As a consequence his book abounds with contradic- 
tions, unconnected sentences, and misstatements. “So may such 
ill-got gains ever prosper.” 

To follow the story to its close, on his arrival at Peking General 
Yang is ordered to the frontier to suppress a rebellion; he is, 
however, defeated and surrounded by the insurgents. On the 
news reaching the capital, Liang, who has in the meantime risen 
to high literary fame, starts to his rescue, defeats the rebels, and 
brings the General back to Peking in triumph. To reward his 
services the Emperor orders his immediate marriage with Yao- 
sien, which is accordingly solemnized with a splendour befitting 
the occasion. Meanwhile the young lady to whom his parents had 
engaged our hero, on receiving a fulse report of his death by the 
lands of the rebels, attempts suicide, but is saved to hear that 

gisalive and triumphant. On his marriage with Yao-sien 

ig known, her case is represented to the Emperor, who 

sttles the difficulty by ordering Liang to marry her also, and, 
ra we end to a strange story, the three live happily 


COLONEL CHESNEY’S WATERLOO LECTURES.* 


[RE short duration of the Waterloo campaign, the simplicity 
of its strategy, and the decisive nature of its results, have 
pote history to be adopted at the Staff College asa rudimental 
n in the study of military art. Colonel Chesney, who, until 
oped to a superior rank, was the Professor of this subject at 
t Institution, has published to the world the lectures which he 
aliegvered to the students. In their compilation he has con- 
@ all the authorities on the subject, French, German, and 
English, and has produced a work of great value to the future 
and to the general reader. The work is extremely 


a Waterloo Lectures: a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By Lieutenant- 


valuable, but as it bears everywhere the impress of the naked 
truth, it is intensely unflattering to the national vanity of both 
French and English. Romantic stories concerning the campaign, 
which have hitherto passed current with all the air of military 
authority, are ruthlessly dissected, the one-sided praise which has 
been indiscriminately heaped on Napoleon and Wellington by 
their own admirers is considerably modified, and the real im- 
portance of the Prussian intervention in the final action is fairly 
and honestly shown. Even well-informed Englishmen have been 
long accustomed to rd the campaign and battle of Water- 
loo as a trial of strength between the French and English armi 
in which the latter was brilliantly successful, and was aid 
only in the very last few moments of the battle, and in the 
wage of the defeated enemy, by the soldiers of Blucher. 
he publication of the posthumous work of Sir J. Shaw Ken- 
nedy did something to shake this popular delusion, but still 
the idea is generally held, perhaps not quite with the assur- 
ance of faith, but still with all the obstinacy of superstition. 
Colonel Chesney has done a good service in completing the work 
of Sir J. Shaw Kennedy. He points out that, while histories 
of the battle written by Englishmen abound with such phrases 
as, “ When night approached, the heads of the Prussian columns 
were seen advancing to share in the combat,” or “The Prus- 
sians, who were comparatively fresh, continued the ago 
in truth Blucher was on the ground at half-past four (the battle 
only began at half-past twelve), was hotly en with 
Napoleon’s reserves three hours before dark, had brought 50,000 
men into action at the time of Wellington’s grand charge, which 
in England is often supposed alone to have won the battle, and 
lost 7,000 killed and wounded in the action. But it is not only 
the eccentricities of English accounts which Coicnel Chesney 
exposes ; as he truly remarks, “ French historians in their accounts 
sin not merely by omission, but by wilful repetition of error from 
book to book, long after the truth has been given to the world.” In. 
the French accounts of the Waterloo campaign, which are almost 
all apologies for defeat, it is only natural that these errors 
should abound. They have for the most part been frequently 
denounced, but have seldom been so coolly taken to pieces and 
placed aside as in the elaborate and incisive criticisms, and calm 
comparisons of testimony, to which Colonel Chesney exposes them. 
It is a great advantage that he has done so to our students of 
military history. Englishmen as a rule are very deficient in know- 
ledge of foreign tongues. French is almost the only Continental 
language with which the majority of our officers are acquainted. 
As a consequence, French military histories, which are nearly 
always fallacious, have been followed almost implicitly as guides 
to the investigations of any campaigns except those in which 
British troops have borne a share, while the more accurate and 
careful histories in German have been regarded almost as sealed 
books. Where British troops have been engaged, our national 
vanity and insular self-conceit have generally led us to follow 
— any account which might be hastily published to exhibit 
to an admiring country the glorious actions of its heroes. 


In the Waterloo campaign the pictorial incidents of the con- 
cluding action have been so much dwelt upon that the stra 
which led up to the final event has been almost disregarded. 
Colonel Chesney has devoted his lectures almost entirely to the 
strategical operations, and has only cast a passing glance upon the 
less important tactical evolutions. In justification of this course 
he truly says :—- 


Never in the whole of military history was the tactical value of the troops 
more entirely subordinate to the strategical operations. He knows not. 
what the battle of Waterloo was who views in it merely the shock of two 
great armies, English and French, continued through a fierce day’s fighting, 
until the superior endurance of the British line shatters, and finally over- 
throws, their exhausted enemy. The eye that sees this in it and sees no 
more, forgetful of the long columns toiling through deep muddy lanes on 
the French flank, the sturdy legions of North Germans, with clenched teeth 
and straining limbs, forcing their guns through mire and over obstructions, 
the fierce old chieftain who is seen wherever his encouragement is need 
and everywhere is greeted as their “father” by those he urges on, the 
and disciplined staff who are preparing to make the most decisive use of the 
coming masses in the assault on their hated enemy, does not only monstrous. 
injustice to Blucher and his army, but robs Wellington of his due, For 
Wellington regarded not the matter thus. He knew and looked for the 
approaching army of his ally as part of the fight ; he watched from early 
afternoon the lessening pressure which told that Wee was forced to 
draw away his reserves from the main battle ; above all, he had p in 
concert with the old Prince Marshal this fatal stroke of war, not to 
join 

When Napoleon returned from Elba, he found the French army 
reduced in numbers, but he was able to collect 198,000 available 
soldiers by the time of the opening of the campaign. These were 
not conscripts such as had fought in the wars of 1813 and 1814; 
they were veterans who at the peace had been returned trom forei 
prisons, and were animated by a deep hatred of the nations by 
whom they had been confined. Of these 198,000 men he was 
able to place about 128,000 on the Belgian frontier, whence from 
the cover of his fortresses he intended to fall suddenly by the 15th 
of June on the British and Prussian armies which occupied Bel- 
gium. These were not, however, Napoleon’s only enemies or 
possible antagonists. An Austrian army under the Archduke 
Charles was being collected on the Rhine, another Austrian army, 
set free by the death of Murat, was preparing to cross the Alps, 
and from the side of Italy force the war into France. The 
Spaniards were preparing an invasion behind the shelter of the 


Charles C. Chesney, R.E., late Professor of Military Art and Histo 
at the Staff College. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. bs 
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su the Austrians on the Rhine. None were so near or so 
well prepared as the British and the Prussians; the former held 
a heverogeneous mass of 106,000 men, the latter 117,000 in 
Belgium. Napoleon hoped to fall upon these, and defeat and 
scatter them before their allies could arrive to their assistance. 
On the 13th and 14th of June Napoleon concentrated his forces 
néar the Belgian frontier and prepared to cross at daybreak on 
the 15th. Tieailiecnse of his concentration reached the Allied 
head-quarters on the 14th. Blucher issued orders for a general 
concentration of his troops towards the road which leads from 
the frontier by Ligny to Brussels. Wellington, fearful of a ruse, 
and expectant that he might be attacked on the right to cut him 
off from his communications with the sea, did not alter his 
position until the enemy more exposed his intentions. 

On the 15th Napoleon passed the greater bulk of his army 
across the Sambre, but failed, by want of proper arrangements for 
their passage, to get all his troops on the northern bank by that 
evening. He began his movements along the two roads which 
lead, the one by Bry, the other by Quatre Bras, to Brussels. 
Along the former he pushed back the Prussian outposts as far 
as Fleurus. Blucher urged his corps to concentrate in the 
direction of Fleurus, and that evening had one corps on the 
ee where he intended to fight, and two more near it. 

ellington ordered a concentration near Mont St. Jean, which 
would have allowed Ney to occupy the important strategical 
point of Quatre Bras; but Ney, who commanded Napoleon’s 
column of the left, halted at Frasnes without pushing forward. 
On the 16th Napoleon, instead of pushing on boldly by both 
roads, allowed seven hours of daylight to pass without action, 
during which three-fourths of the Prussian army were collected 
to oppose him at Ligny. No orders were given to Ney to push 
on to Quatre Bras until so late that a sufficient force was as- 
sembled there by Wellington to repulse his attack and drive 
him back on Frasnes. Napoleon attacked Blucher at Ligny, and 
defeated him; but the battle was decided so late that the pur- 
suit could not be followed up that night. A great error was 
made on the French side, by which the corps of D’Erlon, which 
could have turned the scale of early victory for either Ney or 
Napoleon, was kept wandering about between the two, and not 
brought into serious action at all during the day. 


On the morning of the 17th, Napoleon, instead of pursuing the 
Prussians hotly and forcing them away from the British, spent 
the morning in reviewing his troops. It was not till late in the 
afternoon that he despatched Grouchy to follow them, and then 
was under the impression that they had retreated to Liege instead 
of along the line which Blucher had actually adopted to Wavre. 
This movement of Blucher’s was one which has never been 
equalled, and it was not at all unnatural to suppose that Napoleon 
should have been deceived by it. Colonel Chesney omits to notice 
that Blucher, in order to remain near his ally, and in order to bear 
him aid in the attack upon him which was now imminent, sacri- 
ficed his direct line of communications with the base of his opera- 
tions through Namur, and cast himself, with a beaten army, in 
very wet weather, into a country devoid of good roads, encumbered 
with watercourses and marshes, This movement of Blucher’s 
decided the campaign. It was hazardous, no doubt—so hazardous 
that Napoleon did not imagine it would be attempted; if it had 
miscarried it would have been loudly condemned ; but it proved 
right, as most hazardous movements do in war, where, as a rule, 
much more is lost by timidity than by temerity. We have 
never seen, in any account of the campaign, sufficient importance 
attributed to Blucher’s choice of his line of retreat. The defeat of 
Blucher at Ligny severed his communication with Wellington, to 
whom the position of Quatre Bras was now no longer of import- 
ance, as its advantage was to cover the road which com- 
municated between the two armies. Wellington, on the 17th, 
accordingly retreated towards Brussels to a point where he 
could cover the town, and sent to Blucher to say that he would 
stand to fight at Waterloo provided the Prussians could 
help him by detaching two corps against the flank of his 
assailant. Blucher replied that he would come to help 
the British, not only with two corps but with his whole 
army. Napoleon, on the night of the 17th, took up a position in 
frout of Wellington’s line at Waterloo. On the morning of the 
18th, instead of attacking the British position at the first blush of 
day, in order to defeat Wellington before the Prussians could help 
him, he waited till after midday. The attack was sustained with 
difficulty for some hours, but about —~ four the Prussian 
columns appeared on the French flank. Blucher, leaving a de- 
tachment to hold Grouchy in check, had arrived. The Prussians 
pressed on, and took the pressure off the weavied British. After 
a time Welliugton was able to advance, and the 'rench began to 
retreat. The retreat was quickly turned into a rout, mainly by 
the effect of the Prussian artillery, which had gained a position 
wheuce it commanded the road to the Sambre, and smote merci- 
lessly on the flank of the retreating columns. This was the 
culminating triumph of the strategy of the Waterloo campaign; 
and the triumph was, if not mainly due to Blucher, certainly due 
to him equally with Wellington. 

Colonel Chesney has shown this, and the array of evidence 
and research which he displays will fully bear out his demon- 
stration. He has demolished many theories and many traditions, 
both French and English. But he has conscientiously and im- 


the Waterloo Lectures, it might be that the criticism is almost tog 
elaborate, and the judicial investigation of evidence too deep, fap 
any audience to which lectures could be addressed ; still, he hai 
disputed ground to travel over, and he has certainly striven 

cessfully to present every detail clearly and truthfully, The 

College may certainly be congratulated that such honest inquirer 
and brilliant writers as Colonel Chesney and his predecessop 
Colonel Hamley, have fille1 its chair of history, and pointeg ont 
the line for their successors to pursue. ? te 


SPORTING ADVENTURES.* 


big wyy part of Mr. Faulkner’s book which relates to the search 

for Dr. Livingstone we may dismiss very briefly. When it 

was decided to send an expedition to South-East Africa for thy 
urpose of ascertaining the truth or falsehood of the 

ivingstone’s death, and of taking such subsequent steps as mi 

under the circumstances be necessary, Mr. Faulkner applied for 
the command. Fortunately, as we think, for the interests of 
the expedition, his obliging offer could not be accepted, Mp 
Young having been already chosen as the leader. Mr. Faullng 
thereupon proposed to accompany the party as a volunteer, and, 
perhaps not so fortunately, was permitted to do so—the organizes 
of the expedition not being aware that his idea of a volunteer wy 
that of a person who volunteers advice to his commander, and 
into “anything but a sweet temper” when it is not taken, We 
should have thought that a gentleman who had had the honour of 
holding Her Majesty’s commission in the army would have suff. 
ciently understood that the first duty of a subordinate was to give 
not only an implicit but a cheerful obedience to his superior 
officer, whoever that superior might happen to be. But My, 
Faullmer seems to have been profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that it was not according to the eternal fitness of 
things that an ex-lieutenant of Lancers should be ordered about 
by a gunner in the Royal Navy. Though he never broke inty 
open mutiny, he takes eare to let us know that he snubbed his 
unlucky leader from morning to night. In all that he said t 
Mr. Young and all that he writes of Mr. Young, he show 
supreme contempt for his arrangements, and sublime pity for his 
ignorance. Mr. Young leaves a party of natives in charge of 
some boats. “I ventured to suggest that as we knew them we 
should stick to them; but Mr. Young would not hear of it. This 
he subsequently regretted.” My. Young distributes a few 
sents. “ ‘This proceeding was quite contrary to my ideas, and, # 
I fancied would be the case, had the effect of making these men 
think too much of themselves.” Mr. Young settles a quarrel 
about some native women. “I always deem it the most admir 
able plan, among savages who don’t know the diffexence between 
right and wrong, to allow them to arrange their own quarrels 
especially when in connexion with their women.” Mr. Young 
humours the Makololes. “I became disgusted with the Makololes 
in a short time. . . . As Mr. Young was afraid of losing them by 
pom] into them, they were permitted to do just as they chose. 
, being forbidden to speak to them, could hardly stand it.” M. 
Young anchors for the night after little progress had been made, 
“As far as my feelings went, thorough disgust was the most 
predominant sensation [ experienced.” And so on throughout the 
work, Moreover, apart from Mr. Faulkner’s complacent contidence 
in his own superior capabilities to manage the expedition, there was 
another cause that too often embittered him against his leader, 
The two men had not entirely identical objects in view. Mr 
Young went out to find traces of Dr. Livingstone; Mr. Faulkner 
went out to find traces of Dr. Livingstone and also to —_ 
game. Any interference with his sporting arrangements he resente 
angrily, and a refusal to stop the whole expedition for a day im 
order that elephants’ tusks or koodoo’s heads might be ie 
in from the country he took as a personal affront to himself. For 
example, the Makololos had omitted to bring into camp the heads 
and horns of some buifaloes shot by Mr. Fauikner :— 

I was more disgusted than ever with them, and felt inclined to hand their 
meat over to the alligators ; but as Mr. Young allows no one but himself to 
rebuke a Makololo, | was obliged to take no notice ; and as he is not much 
given to sport, and therefore incapable of understanding a sportsmans 
feelings under such circumstances, he took no notice either, 1 am sorry to 
say I turned in for the night in anything but a sweet temper. 

Again, the party were ordered to start early in the morning, 4 
guide having been secured who was about to conduct them to 
an important point of their journey. Mr. Faulkner asked for 8 
day’s delay, that he might shoot elephants. The application wis 
refused, te then reduced his terms, and asked for half a day ™ 
order to fetch some koodoo skins; but this application was ale 
refused. Thereupon he comments :—* I discovered on this 
sion that a man who is not a sportsman himself must not be 
expected to sympathize with lovers of the chase; and I must 
confess I retired to rest a little, if not very much, annoyed. 

Surely we have some reason for thinking that it was as we 

Mr. Faulkner was nct placed at the head of the expedition. Had 
the spoor of elephant pointed to the southward, and the traces af 


* Elephant Haunts: being a Sportsman’s Narrative of the Search for 

Doctor Livingstone, with Scenvs of Elephant, Buffalo, and Hippie 

ee Rad Faulkner, late 17th Lancers. London: Hurst & 
ackett. 1868. 


partially performed his duty. If any exception could be taken to | 


Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World, By Victot 
Meunier. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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py. Livingstone to the northward, who will venture to say in 
“sh direction he would have travelled ? 
Weturn with pleasure from Mr. Faullmer the aggrieved and 
bling volunteer to Mr. Faulkner the accomplished sportsman. 
tistical as ever, he has some claim to chuckle complacently at 
jis prowess with his pet Rigby rifles; but it was unnecessary to 
heighten the effect of his own successes by detailing the failures 
af his companions, and it would have been more charitable not 
to have informed us that his leader was in the habit of firing at 
the tail of the elephant, under the impression that it was his most 
wunerable point. What we especially admire in Mr. Faulkner 
gasportsman is that he never wounded his game, but forbore to 
fre i he was certain to kill, To accomplish this he spared himself 
yolabour and shrank from no risks. In elephant shooting, particu- 
ily, he had sufficient respect for his splendid game to deter him 
from inflicting any unnecessary suffering. Knowing well that it 
igquite possible to drop an elephant with a single ball properly 
planted, and having perfect confidence in his weapons and his 
yerves, it was his practice to stalk them, at no matter what ex- 
of time and of labour, till he had got so close—within a 
- yards, and in a favourable position also—that he might stake 
dion a single shot. On one occasion, for instance, after a long and 
yeary pursuit, he had fairly come up with his game :— 

Iwas standing within twenty yards of them, and could see the backs of 
many through the reeds, when one of their number trrned sharply round, 
adapproached us quietly with his trank up. In an instant I was flat on 
theground. . . . Qn came the clephant, his trunk still up, and feeling 
about. I knew it was useless to fire; and 1 could not imagine what was 
ing tohappen. It would not do to let him walk quietly over us, and still 
tofire at him then would be without any hopes of success, with the almost 
certainty of being followed by a charge, which I did not particularly care 
about in this kind of jungle, where one could scarcely move. However, 
vhileI spent a second or two looking at both sides of the question, the 
dephant pulled up, standing straight on to me, not more than eight yards 
of, every now and then fecling about with his trunk, and then letting it 

. Lwas lying flat on the ground, and though I might have fired at 
him, I could not have killed him, as I should either have shot into the solid 
bone between the base of the tusks, or else into the forehead; the latter 
would necessarily pass far above the brain at that angle. I thought of 
waiting, in the hope that he would turn, and offer a temple shot, but 
doubted that would prove effectual from where I was. Seeing there was 
but one thing for it, 1 jumped to my feet. As I did so, the monster threw 
back his huge ears, but ere he had time to move a limb the right barrel of 
the guntickler had penetrated his brain through the forehead, and he fell 
to rise no more. 


Such a system, however, could not fail to be attended with 
danger, for if you get within eight yards of an elephant and 
il to kili him at once, a charge is the inevitable result, and escape 
is impossible, Mr. Faulkner had an experience of this kind. 
After a toilsome stalk, he had crept stealthily through some long 
Fr into the very centre of a herd of elephants, followed only 


ne faithful attendant. Slowly raising his head, he saw two 

hants on his right, about fourteen yards off, two straight in 
front about fifteen yards off, and a fifth on his left, within twelve 
yards, and with its back towards him. This was a nervous posi- 
tion for a single sportsman with only two guns, particularly as he 
wanted three things—meat for his men, ivory for himself, and 
means of retreat in case of accidents. We shall see how he got 
through the difficulty :— 

Raising myself quickly to my full height, I dropped the elephant on my 
extreme right with the temple shot, and the second barrel played a similar 
game with the one next him. In an instant the faithful Moloka thrust the 

tickler into my hands. At that moment the elephant on my extreme 

thunderstruck at the sudden row, turned round to see what was the 
cause of it, The gumtickler roared, and the huge beast fell, shot in the 
brain through the forehead, a little below the level of the ear. Moving, as 
Ilowered the gun, to get clear of the smoke from such a large charge, 
which hung in the still atmosphere, I perceived one of the two elephauts 
Which 1 knew were in front of me in full charge with coiled trunk. 1 knew 
Thad but one shot left, and I determined to let him get close before firing. 
However, I overshot the mark a little, for, as I fired, having aimed at the 
forehead, straight for the brain, I was suddenly sent head over heels, and 
the gun flew from my hands. For a moment I fancied all was up, but as 
soon as I could recover myself I sat up, and saw the monster prostrate 
Within a couple of yards of me, his tusks buried deep in the soil, 


Mr. Faulkner had let him come so close that the trigger was 
pulled almost as the elephant had reached him, for he found the 
gauge of his rifle stamped on his forehead, and the hair and slin 
Were fairly cut against the muzzle by the force of the blow. A 
second later and he must have been killed to a certainty. As it 
was, the breath was pretty well knocked out of his body, and the 
stock of his favourite gun was smashed in two. The same contempt 
danger, and the same trust in a strong arm, steady nerves, and 
a trusty weapon, are displayed throughout Mr, Faulkner's sporting 
adventures, the record of which, we may add, recommends itself 
to us as trustworthy from its consistency and particularity. 
vellers, we knovwy, do tell us strange things, and mighty hunters 
often draw the long bow when they recount their feats; but 
» Faulkner appears to us to be a scientific sportsman who 
es the direction and effect of every shot he fires; and — a 
sure marksman, if he did make a miss, it would so dwell in his 
memory that we are satisfied that he would furnish us with a 
detailed explanation of the why and the wherefore. We can fairly 
eommend this book to those whose tastes incline them to the 
el of big game, and who want to know the proper way of 
fg an African elephant. They can have no better Mentor 
Mr. Faulkner; but when next that gentleman goesa-hunting, 
We hope he will go on his own account, and not asa professed 
sistant to an expedition undertaken for objects wholly distinct 
m the sport which he Joves so well. 


M. Victor Meunier’s volume is quite of another sort. It is a 
compilation of anecdotes, some new, some very old, some true, 
some very apocryphal, about bears and lions and _ tigers and croco- 
diles and gorillas, and is well adapted for schoolboys, The illus- 
trations are large and icuous, and the animals are represented 
with _ glaring eyes and awful teeth. This is as it should be 
for children, who delight in having the ferocity of wild beasts 
fully brought out in their prints and pictures. M. Victor Meunier 
has catered well for his young friends in this respect, and the most 
truculent tyrant of the nursery or the schvolroom will be satisfied 
with the frontispiece, representing a fight between a cayman and 
@ jaguar, and the picture at p. 24 of a native being ripped up 
by a gorilla. But what on earth was the translator thinking of 
when he stuffed in a long account of H.R.H. Prince Alfred's 
chase of the elephant in South Africa? He might as well have 
included a history of a battue at Bradgate among adventures on 
great hunting grounds, It is a pity that it was thought necessary 
to interpolate this tribute to British flunkeyism into the trans- 
lation of a book that was otherwise complete and sufficiently well 
adapted to its purpose. 


HERD’S HISTORY OF FOUR KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


ii little light is thrown on the annals of the Yorkist kings, and 
of the founder of the Tudor dynasty, by the manuscript rhyth- 
mical chronicle recently published for the Roxburgh Club, it at an 
rate furnishes a curious and amusing view of the events which 
took place in the half-century between the battle of Wakefield and 
the death of Henry VIL, as seen through the medium of a pair of 
Tudorian spectacles. The rehabilitators of Crook-backed Richard 
will find no colour in it for “ historic doubts”; those who would 
fain regard the popular Harry Richmond before Bosworth field as 
the same hero to the end of his life’s chapter will not here be mor- 
tified by finding him sink, as veritable histories make him, into a 
miserly schemer after he felt the crown firm around his brows. 
John Herd, the author, was born in the reign of the second Tudor 
king, and died in the days of Queen Bess, in the year of the 
Spanish Armada. A doctor of medicine, he seems, like Dr. 
Wolcot in the days of the Georges, to have found literature and 
theology square with his first profession ; for, whether ordained or 
not, he held prebendal stalls at Lincoln and York, and wrote a 
poem on the death of Bucer, and a “catechism in verse for young 
people,” besides the metrical history before us. This seems to 

ave been finished in 1562, the fourth year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and as it was dedicated to her Minister, Cecil, and professedly 
written for the exlightenment of his sons in matters of history 
and statesmanship, it is easy to divine the line its author would 
take in detailing the events of a momentous half-century. One 
may be allowed to infer, from its never having been printed until 
now, that, despite its careful trimming, Cecil saw little value in it 
as a text-book. So one-sided a production could hardly have 
aided the manufacture of statesmen in posse. One very imperfect 
and garbled copy is preserved in the British Museum; the only 
other extant copy of the MS.—the much fairer copy in fact from 
which the text of the present volume is printed—was discovered 
some years since by Sir Thomas Winnington in the same 
“haunted chamber” at Stanford Court whence also was un- 
earthed “The Roll of the Household Expenses of Bishop 
Swinfield,” published by the Camden Society fourteen years ago. 
Ilad these too disappeared, English history would not have suf- 
fered appreciably; indeed, even the painstaking editor, Mr. 
Purnell, admits in his introduction that the sole value of the 
metrical history lies in its furnishing “ the view entertained by a 
succeeding generation ” of the events narrated. “ In these pages,” 
he writes, “we have represented the story of that half-century of 
hate which closed at Bosworth field; not as it really was trans- 
acted, but the story as it had impressed itself on the England of 
Elizabeth, as it was conceived of Ly Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries, and as it was transmitted by them to their immediate 
successors,” 

There is no great grasp of subject then, no masterly insight into 
causes and motives, not even any great originality of versitication 
or poetic skill, to be looked for in this “ Historia quatuor regum.” 
It is simply a quaint reiteration of a journey over a beaten 
track in a vehicle somewhat rusty and jolting as compared 
with the springy elasticity of the Latin hexameter which it apes. 
As far as one can judge, Herd made Polydore Virgil his chief 
banker to draw upon. ‘The coincidences between the prose narra- 
tive of the one and the hexameters of the other betolen something 
much closer than the mere approximations of memory. One 
instance of this is the account which each gives of the motive of 
Edward IV. in leading Henry VI., his captive, with him to the 
battle of Barnet. Herd writes :— 

Ducit et Henricum, finem fortassis ad istum, 

Ut regem quando captivum cerneret hostis, 

Omnino positis esset deterritus armis ; 

Aut si adversa forent bellorum fata suorum 

Servari possit, quia captivo ante pepercit. 
Over against this set we Polydore Virgil. “Ducebat secum 
Henricum captum, eo fortasse consilio, ut adversarii videntes in 
prelio regem suum captum deterrerentur; aut si ei fortuna belli 
adversa foret, per eum servari posset.” The poet follows the prose- 


* Historia quatuor regum Anglia Heroico carmine conclusa, authore 
Joanne Herdo medico, nunc primum edidit Thomas Purnell. In usum Socie- 
tatis Roxburgensis. Londini: J. B. Nichols et Fil. 1868. 
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writer almost verbatim, as he does in his obituary character of 
Henry VI. (p. 45), and as he does also in the anecdote illustrative 
of Edward iy .’s remorse for his brother.Clarence’s death, recur- 
ring whensoever an appeal was made to him to remit to any 
criminal the punishment of death. “My brother,” both make 
Edward say, “had none to intercede for him.” Both notice the 
popular belief as to the manner of Clarence’s death, though each 
resorts to a different synonym for Malmsey wine. Herd writes — 
Et aiunt 
Vina cado quo condita erant Arvisia mersum. 
Polydore Virgil says, “ Extinctus est, ut aiunt, in dolio vini 
cretici.” Perhaps the unmanageableness of verse prevented Herd 
from attributing Edward’s murder of his brother Clarence to the 
jealousy arising out of a prophecy that his successor’s name 
should begin with a ‘‘G”—a prophecy not frustrated by Clarence’s 
death, for, though “ George” was tius removed, Gloster survived. 
This incident, it will be remembered, is seized upon by Shaks- 
peare (Richard ITI. act i. se. i.). 
But these coincidences are not limited to fact. They extend to 
sympathies and antipathies. Both delight to blacken Richard, as 
to his body and his heart; both manifest undue toleration to the 
selfish and licentious Edward IV.; neither can see aught save 
wisdom, justice, and mercy in Henry VIL. But Polydore Virgil 
is not the sole storehouse to which Herd had and used the key. 
There are close coincidences betwixt him and Sir Thomas More 
as to the scene at the Council Board in the Tower where the Pro- 
tector consummated the destruction of Hastings. Both repeat as 
Shakspeare does (Richard III. act iii. sc. iv.) the incident about 
Bishop Morton’s strawberries. Of the withered arm which 
Richard bared, Sir Thomas More says that it appeared “as it were 
never other ”; and our poet sings— 
Brachia nuda 
Natura macilenta sua, non carmine Circes. 
“ Circe” of course was Jane Shore, and where More says, “ The 
Protector sent into the house of Shore’s wife, for she dwelt not 
with her husband,” Herd’s chronicle runs — 
Tunc sponsx Shori misit Protector ad edes, 
Sponsus enim Shori (Sbore ?) se longé junxit ab illa, 
On Stanley’s warning to ara the night before his death, to 
beware of the Boar, Richard’s badge (another incident which 
Shakspeare has pressed into his drama, act iii. sc. ii.), Herd 
dilates after his fashion in p. 84-85, and in his character of 
Richard he gives much the same account of the birth of that royal 
enigma as Shakspeare does in a memorable passage :— 
Fama refert illum sine tristi vulnere matrem 
Non peperisse, quod ex utero veniebat in orbem 
Exertis primum pedibus, funus velut atrum 
Effertur: narrant etiam (si credere fas est,) 
Quod dentatus erat, quando prodibat ab alvo, 
A fair balancing of authorities would result, we suspect, in dis- 
credit to Herd’s testimony on these points. if Walpole’s historic 
doubts do not wholly remove the hump, they at least establish for 
Richard a claim to good looks little inferior to that of his notori- 
ously handsome brother, Edward. 

But Herd, as we started by saying, saw through Tudor glasses. 
In dozens of passages his bias leads him into statements wide of 
the fact. Always willing to believe the worst of Richard, he 
ascribes Buckingham’s revolt to his failure to get the De Bohun 
estates granted him by that monarch (p. 107). Yet, though Poly- 
dore Virgil endorses this statement, the truth is that Buckingham 
actually had obtained from Richard the full possession of those 
very estates, whereas his predecessor, Edward LV., had kept them 
in "tis own hands. Herd, again, makes out that Richard II.’s 
notable scheme of marrying his niece Elizabeth (afterwards Queen 
to Henry VII.)—who was, like her mother, thoroughly timeserving 
and unscrupulous—miscarried, in part owing to Ler religious 
scruples :— 

Ast hoc conjugium virgo quod abhorruit ipsa, 

Et foedum proceres incestum ferre nequibant, 

Distulit ad tempus rex. 
Yet other authorities tell of her complaining to Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, that the dying Queen Anne did not sooner make way for 
her, and anticipating that royal lady’s decease by appearing at 
Court in queenly robes. _ Our author shows the same bias, when 
in p. 141 he imputes to Margaret of Burgundy a knowledge that 
Lambert Simnel was an impostor, and not her nephew the Karl of 
Warwick, though manifestly, with the sea between her and her 
native country, she might be excused in giving credence to what 
convinced some on Simnel’s own side of the water. As to Perkin 
Warbeck or Richard of York, Herd reiterates the current ‘Tudor 
account of his origin and antecedents, although this is assuming 
what to this day is not proven, that he was an impostor. But the 
crowning instance of his implicit belief in the Tudor star is 
where, in summing up Henry VII.’s character, he shuts his eyes 
to that monarch’s avarice, shown in his executing Sir W. Stanley, 
to whose family he owed everything, not because he was a rebel, 
but because, in Bacon’s words, “he was the richest subject for 
value in the kingdom ”; and in his raising the siege of Boulogne 
fur a consideration from tle enemy; and where—borrowing the 
saying of Tiberius, which comes from a fable of A8sop, and is pre- 
served by Suetonius—he imputes it as high praise to the first 
Tudor king, 

nigeras pecudes, pastoris more fideli 
‘Tondebat, Sed nullas deglubebat 


— 
authorities, would, we take it, arrive at the conclusion 
whereas the Yorkist kings were a trifle bene Of the lives of 
friend and foe, they were withal free and open-handed, 4, 
VIL.’s way with rebels and enemies may be summed up in Heyy}, 
unwittingly characteristic verse— 

Rex fugitivorum gazas confiscat et agros ; 

and the agrarian riots at various periods of his reign tend to 
that he did not confine this mode of treatment to his foes only, 

There is not much, therefore, to Lo age implicit faith fy 
Herd’s matter. His manner, though fairly amusing, is curjoyg, 
pedantic and pseudo-classical. Like Thucydides and Tacitus, jy 
= into his chief actors’ mouths such speeches as they mj 

ave delivered or ought to have delivered. But, unlike }; 
great exemplars, he credits his personages with a familiarity wit, 
sacred and — story more 4 | than probable, and this 
is constantly on the speaker’s lips, be he who he may, ; 
season as well as out of season. In haranguing his soldiers he 
the fight at Bosworth, Harry Richmond is made to cite Gide 
and Jonathan as precedents for the few wresting a victory from 
the many (p. 130). The first thing Richard UI. is represent 
as doing after his coronation (p. ag is to go to Westminster 
Hall and quote Jethro’s advice to his son-in-law Moses gg 
precedent Yor his delegating to the Judges his own judici 
prerogative; not, adds Herd, that his acts squared with his 
words, for he went thence to the Tower to make arrangemeny 
for the murder of his nephews. It is odder still to see hoy 
mythology is dragged into these speeches. When Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, wishes to make out a case for a league of 
all nations against Charles VIII. of France, he dives, through his 
envoys at the English Court, into the precedents of the Troj 
war. Charles, they urge, is very much worse than Helen’s Pay 
because he has declined to marry Margot, Maximilian’s daughter, 
and wants to marry Duchess Anne of Brittany, who was married 
by proxy to Maximilian; in other words, 

Tum quia neglexit sponsat am feedere firmo, 
Tum quia quam duxit fuit altri debita conjux. 
The Cornish insurrection in Henry’s reign, fomented by the 
attorney Flammock, and one Joseph a blacksmith, is treated in 
the same classical style. The blacksmith, says Herd, was 
monster such as neither Africa nor Gictulia ever bare; nay mor, 
so black and so smith-like that 
Hunc ego crediderim vastos genuisse Cyclopas, 
Atque suis antris artem docuisse fabrilem. 

And when the doctor wants to describe how Henry proceeded to 
curb the insubordinate spirit gendered by the increasing wealth of 
his countrymen, we are told that he cut off this hydra 


Non ferro Herculeo, nec Iolai truce flamma ; 


but (O bald, if not impotent conclusion) by his instruments 


Empson and Dudley. 
With all this grandiloquence, our poet occasionally descends to 
bathos. One instance will suffice. Edward IV.’s mother clinches 


the arguments she has to urge against her son’s marrying Eliza 
beth Woodville, by the same pe ne which Mr. Weller gave his 
son “ Samivel ”—* never marry a widder ” :— 

Virgo decet regem, cujus sacrata potestas 

Conjugio vidue non est minuenda minute. 

In justice it should be added that in the course of Herd’s two 
hundred pages there are two or three fairly original similes, one 
or two tolerably amusing descriptions, such as that of the Irish 
in p. 139 (which, by the way, would answer the same purpose 
now as well as then) ; and here and there something like a pun a 
a play on words. Of Henry VI.’s defeat and loss of lis 
crown on the field of Towton, fought upon Palm Sunday, he has 
the neat line— 

Palmarum festum palmam sic abstulit ili, 

And when the Burgundian envoy in his speech to Edward IV. 
says of his master that, in his desire to humble his Fred 
neighbours, 

Carolus erectas Gallo vult scindere cristas, 

one can almost fancy that there is an allusion to the two-homel 
coral combs of the ** Créve-cceur.” 

On the whole, perhaps, this metrical history is curious enough 
to have justified its publication, and Mr. Purnell has prefaced it 
by an able introduction, with which the only fault we have to find 
is that he has caught the infection of his author's Tudorism. We 
are not clear whether he has made a conscience of reprinting 
MS. of Sir Thomas Winnington to the letter, as he finds it; but, 
if so, he might with advantage have emended such palpable 
blunders as “ ausam” for “ ansam ” (p, 24 and 115), “e medibus 
for “ex wedibus (p. 35), “pristis” for priscis,” “ amplectior 
for “amplectier,” “ subadorans” for “ subodorans” (p. 15). 
“ Lethesis” for “ Lethwis,” and “unda . . fuit in prunas 
for “unda fluit in prunas” (p. 147). There is no sense 
retention of these palpable errors, which are, we suppose, 1 be 
laid to the account of the copyists, and which mar the typ 
graphical perfectness of an otherwise sumptuous volume. 


THE GOLDEN GATE.* 

pus book is a record of the impressions produced upon the 
mind of an English lady by five years’ ——- a 

Francisco. It contains an interesting account of what the whit 


* Five Years within the Golden Gate, By Isabelle Saxon. London: 


A candid reader of even Herd’s history, without access to other 
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and also of what she felt. The ideas which she propounds 
age not her own, but those of the society in which she lived, and 
fore we shall not scruple to criticize her book more harshly 
than might appear to be deserved by such an unpretending volume. 
of San Francisco during a few years is of course 

rful, as the progress of all American cities always is. We 
invited to observe the rapidity of that progress, and we are 
that it will go on unchecked until all the unoccupied 
‘ons of the world are peopled and civilized after the pattern 
isan Francisco, At the risk of being accused of coldness towards 

America, it is necessary to protest against the dismal monotony of 

prospect which is thus presented to the human race. It 
a Californian editor to give his readers his idea of the 
pillennium, and this lady was so charmed with the prospect that 
she has transferred an article of the San Francisco Mercury to her 
own We can only hope that the Americans will be 
ible to keep their millennium to themselves, for it does not at 
all us. The Californian editor wrote with the laudable pur- 
of reconciling his fellow-citizens to the incursions of John 
men into their State, and he invites them to observe and 
gplaud the purpose of Providence to form “a new human 
englomerate ” within their borders. He says that “ the whole 
ent of the times is towards the intermixture of the civilized and 

lightened races into one great universal brotherhood, speaking a 
oumon language, and bound together by a common tie of 
Christian interest.” Among “ civilized and enlightened races” 
he perbaps does not include Chinamen, but the “common 

’ must necessarily be American-English, of which some 
imens may be found in the book before us. “There is a 
t,’ writes this enthusiastic editor, “becoming gradually 
nore and more distinct as the world draws near its prime, that 
dl mankind are to conglomerate into an immense overpowering 
Anglo-American nationality, haying its throne of central authority 
in the United States, and its main outposts on the hitherward 
shores of the Pacific.” It is satisfactory to learn that “all man- 
kind” are to accomplish this magnificent destiny within the limits 
of America, and that the older half of the world is to be allowed 
to“draw near its prime ” after its own slow fashion. The editor 
confines his programme to “ the hitherward shores of the Pacific,” 
# that he exempts Australia from the doom of universal progress. 
But Australia also is a rapidly-growing country, and it perhaps 
contains editors who are capable of ascending to the loftiest 
heights of eloquence at the contemplation of a time when Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson shall have overspread a vast region of the 
euth, But it is difficult to reach this elevation of style in 
England. We know that Brown, Jones, and Robinson are very 
fine fellows in their way; but perhaps, if in the millennium we 
should be liable to meet them everywhere, we might be tempted 
to apply to Dr. Cumming to use his influence to get the millennium 
adjourned. There have been many various descriptions, in prose 
and poetry, of “what the world will be when the years have died 
away.” There seem to be Americans who think that San Fran- 
cisco, a8 it is, presents the highest pattern of human life; and 
San Francisco, without dust and earthquakes, would be 
their idea of heaven. Let us endeavour, therefore, to obtain some 
conception of this happy city. 

The author approached San Francisco by the usual route of 
New York, Aspinwall, and Panama. She compares the country 
through which the railway between these ports passes to the hills 
of Derbyshire. It was on one of these hills that Drake stood 
when he gazed on the Pacific, and vowed that he would sail 
thither and make a perfect discovery thereof; and it was in the 
voyage made by Drake, in performance of this vow, that San Fran- 
cisco was first visited by Europeans. The voyage of 3,150 miles 
between Panama and San Francisco is now performed regularly, 
by steamers of 4,500 tons, in twelve days. ‘Che narrow entrance 
between rocks to the Gulf of San Francisco is called “The Golden 
Gate.” Hence the title of this book. The city stands in a 
sudy desert, without a tree or a blade of grass near it. This 

aridity may perhaps be incompatible with European 

of happiness, and, in fact, the site of San Francisco 

was selected with exclusive reference to trade. This city has a 
dog-law resembling that which has recently been imposed on 
indon. The pound-keeper of San Francisco is empowered to 
seize all unmuzzled dogs and consign them to the pound, whence 
they cannot be removed until a payment is made for ransom. If 
hot ransomed within a limited time, they are shot. The churches 
Francisco are above thirty in number, and three or four of 

them belong to the Episcopal Church, or Church of England. 
¢ Roman Catholic Church possesses three principal edifices 
and other smaller ones. The author remarks several times on the 
orderly aspect of the city both by day and night, and she rightly 
tecribes the wonderful improvement which has taken place in this 
Tespect within a few years to the famous Vigilance Committee. 
is is an “institution” which we have never yet adopted in 
England, but perhaps it might be useful just nowin London. The 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco warned notorious robbers 
murderers to quit the city within a fixed time, and hanged 

m if they remained longer. It is perhaps an inevitable inci- 
dent of preparation for the millennium that, if you begin to form 
™ any place a “conglomeration” of human beings, the most 

ly specimens of mankind are sure to be the first arrivals. 
v4¢ Committee was sometimes unexpectedly severe, as when 

Aanged & man named Cora, or Casey, for shooting General 
Richardson, Cora took « woman of bad character to the theatre, 
tad the wife of Richardson refused to sit by her. Hence a duel, 


wi 


which ended fatally. This is all the author tells us, but we 
suspect that Cora may have had some other qualifications for 
the hangman’s rope. Theatres flourish in San Francisco, but 
there is not much social intercourse at private houses. People 
seldom give parties, because of the expense of giving them in 
such style as would be expected ; but genuine hospitality is ex- 
hibited “ by a couple of parties dining at a friend’s house.” The 
author uses this word “party” both rightly and wrongly within 
four lines ; and, without imposing any high standard of literary 
perfection, we may venture to say that such a gross vulgarism 
should have been avoided. But perhaps this use of the word 
“party” is a specimen of the “common language” which is 
being formed in readiness for the millennium. Another speci- 
men occurs where the author tells us that “rich ” scenes occur in 
American courts of law. This use of the word “rich” is in one 
sense common, and much too common for a lady’s style. It 
appears probable, however, that in the millennium Jack will be 
as good as his master, and there will be no place for ladies and 
entlemen at all. The society of San Francisco is what might 
e expected from its history ; and we should not think of remark- 
ing on its characteristics if an absurd pretension had not been 
put forward on behalf of this city, to be taken as a model upon 
which all Anglo-American civilization ought to shape itself. 

The author seems to have been much struck with the Christian 
forbearance of Unionists in San Francisco when news came of the 
death of President Lincoln, They did not shoot or stab any 
Secessionists. “ Did they outrage their rights, burn their houses, 
destroy their property, insult their wives and daughters? No- 
thing of the kind.” They went “calmly and determinedly” to 
the offices of the opposition papers, and when they found them 
protected by the Chief of the Police they “listened respectfully 
to his remarks,” and proceeded to “other offices,” which were 
not protected, and sacked them. It happened that a Union and 
Secession paper employed the same type, and this was _—- It 
seems to us difficult to get up any raptures over either Mr, Lincoln 
or his followers. The worthy and lamented President was not a 
hero, though a London clergyman is said recently to have 
pronounced him to be a saint, and we think it is rather 
wn equivocal compliment to the San Franciscans to say = 
when the news came of his death, they did not rob an 
murder Secessionists promiscuously. We quite admit that 
the manners of the city were improved by its Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and perhaps European visitors would do well to avoid 
reference to its early history. It is not usual for guests in 
Tasmania or New South Wales to express to their hosts 
their surprise and satisfaction at not having had their pockets 
picked. ‘The early settlers in California—“ vanguards,” as this 
author calls them, “ of that civilization which will one day encircle 
every spot upon earth in its triumphant embrace ”—were a rowdy 
lot; and it might have been thought that about the last business 
they were likely to take in hand would be civilization. They soon 
felt the necessity of establishing some rudiments of law and order, 
but for some time the sympathy of society rather inclined in 
favour of audacious ruffianism. We have most of us heard the 
story of a Californian judge sentencing a notorious scoundrel to 
the gallows. “ Mr. Green,” said the Judge, “is there any day 
on which it will be more convenient than another for you to be 
hanged?” Mr. Green answered, that all days were alike to him. 
“Then,” said the Judge, “ if it is perfectly agreeable to you, Mr. 
Green, we will name this day four weeks.” Mr. Green answered, 
again, that that day would suit him very well. It is evident that 
the Judge, while sternly resolved to do his duty, felt an irrepressible 
admiration for the great shooting and stabbing talents of Mr. Green. 
The vanguards of civilization are too often accompanied by robbers 
and murderers like Mr. Green, and many spots of earth, if they 
could choose, would prefer not to be embraced by them. Of course 
if by what this lady calls the developments of Providence we are all 
destined to be Americanized, we must submit. There is, however, 
some hope that the vanguards of civilization will only trouble them- 
selves to a those spots of earth where trade is likely to be 
profitable. They will probably establish cities like San Francisco 
at other points on the Pacific coast. They will build gigantic 
hotels, open splendid drinking bars, found schools aud churches, 
and lead a restless feverish life of alternate prosperity and 
bankruptcy. And is this, we may ask, the end of all things? 
Was the world created, and has it endured until now, for no 
better purpose than to be civilized after the pattern of San 
Francisco? Our own countrymen, although they have a suffi- 
ciently high opinion of themselves, are scarcely so vain as to 
imagine that it would be a good —~ obliterate all French- 
men, Germans, and Italians, and to have Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, over and over again, all through Europe. But a 
genuine American believes, or at least his English admirers 
believe for him, that such an admirable product of civilization as 
himself cannot be too many times repeated. He establishes his 
spittoons and other institutions a thousand miles further to the 
west, and proclaims that the great designs of heaven for the re- 
generation of the world are advancing rapidly to their fulfilment. 
The civilization which he — is better perhaps than 
barbarism, and utmost that be said in 
The lan which he speaks is an ugly corruption of Englis 
and we om hardly conceive a greater ceistestone to the world 
than that this language should be ge | adopted. The author 
tells us that when she returned home she and her lady com- 
panions had no opportunity of opening their trunks after they 
quilted Panama, and they were compelled to make “the balance 
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of the trip” in the dresses in which they crossed the isthmus. 
The inventor of this expression, “the balance of a trip,” might 
take a prize for vulgarizing English. We pass through the 
“Golden Gate,” and find ourselves in a city of common clay. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE.* 


WHEN we have been parted for years from children who were 
so dear to us that we have never forgotten them, it is 
always with a strangely complex feeling that we meet them again 
for the first time. During all the long interval we have remem- 
bered them just as they were, and when we meet them again 
face to face, it requires an effort to identify them with their former 
selves. Somewhat akin to the feelings thus called into life are 
those which will be produced in many minds by the perusal of the 
charming stories told, or as it were re-told, for us - the author 
of the Story of Elizabeth, and the Village on the Chiff. She has 
taken “ Five Old Friends” of ours by the hand, and led them from 
the shades of the past into the full light of the present day, from 
the magic realm of Fairyland into the fields or the streets per- 
vaded by the common air we breathe ourselves. They are the 
same beings we used to know, and yet they are outwardly unlike 
them. ‘The Prince still wakes the sleeping Princess with a kiss; 
Cinderella still charms all eyes by the dainty perfection of her 
tiny foot. Little Red Riding Hood walks, now as then, through 
the forest, the designing Wolf by her side; the Beauty exercises 
her old sway over the impressionable Beast. Last, but not least, 
Jack continues to play his familiar part of Giant-killer. But 
all of them have undergone a change. It is no longer human 
beings of more than the average height whom Jack destroys, 
beings who are notcriously mild and often defenceless against 
the wiles of a wicked world. The Beauty is still a maiden 
fair to see, but the Beast is only an awkward, soft-hearted English 
gentleman. Little Red Riding Hood has not changed much, 
though she is a few years older than she used to be; but the Wolf 
walks on two legs only, and plays the fiddle under her window. 
Cinderella and the sleepy Princess have altered little beyond their 
dress and their speech, but the slipper of the one has softened from 
glass into satin, and the other’s slumber is rather mental than 
bodily. The actors in these little dramas are for the most part 
the same, but the stage has been altered, the scenery and the 
costumes are all new, the language spoken is that of our day, 
and the incidents which occur are such as might take place in our 
own lives, 

The author tells us that she had once been asking how it was 
that the old fairy stories retained their freshness undiminished 
through ages, while the “modern realistic stories for children” 
mostly fade soon and die early, and that the answer was— 

No wonder ; the stories are only histories of real living persons turned 

into fairy princes and princesses. Fairy stories are everywhere and every- 
day—we are all princes and princesses in disguise, or ogres and wicked 
dwarfs. All the histories are the histories of human nature, which does not 
seem to change very much in a thousand years or so, and we don’t get tired 
of the fairies because they are so true to it. 
Thereupon she set to work reviewing her acquaintance, and liken- 
ing them to their prototypes in Fairyland. And one of the first 
who presented herself was Cecilia Lulworth. The picture is 
admirably drawn of that poor girl, doomed to lead for many years 
an existence “ unutterably dull, commonplace, respectable, stinted, 
ugly, and useless.” She lived in a sad, silent, solitary house, 
which, grand as it was, “looked like a blot upon the bright and 
lovely landscape.” Within all was “hideous moreen, oil-cloth, 
punctuality, narrow-mindedness, horsehair, aad mahogany.” When 
she went out, she and an old maid, her mother’s companion, paced 
up end down a tiresome gravel-walk, while “the rooks went 
whirling over their heads, the slugs crept along the path 
under the shadow of the grass and the weeds; they heard no 
sounds except the cawing of the birds, and the distant monotonous 
hacking noise of the gardener and his boy digging in the kitchen- 
garden.” All in the house was dull and dreary. Cecilia’s life was 
as flat and colourless as was Mariana’s in the Moated Grange, only 
she had no past joys to sting her by their memories, and she 
acquiesced in her monotonous existence and stolidly jogged on 
her way in a half-dream. Howatlast the fated Prince comes and 
startles her out of this state of mental torpor may be left to the story 
to tell. In that which follows it, and which describes how the fairy 
godmother comes and carries off the modern Cinderella to the 
ball where she meets her highly respectable lover—no trumpery 
foreign prince, but a genuine English eldest son—we would call 
special attention to the charming portrait of the young Ella Ash- 
ford, whom a selfish stepmother keeps in dull seclusion, and dooms 
to conventional inanity, when she would fain be scampering about 
the country, and enjoying herself, as of old, with her flowers and 
her father, and her other pets. Little Red Riding Hood lives in 
a stately English mansion— 

A bright, honest, black and brown and white and coral maiden, with her 
sweet and wilful ways, and gay shrill warble ; 
and as the wolf sits with her in a boat one fine evening, this 
time-wise young fellow feels 


* Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. Ty the Author of “The Story 
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water flowed deep and clear. Patty with a bulrush wand 

bending talking the people on Go 
sweet chatter. des 
But the wolf is “only half a wolf, after all—a sheep in wolf, 
clothing,” and the story drifts away long ere its close from the 
original, by the side of which it commenced its career, ~ 

In all her narratives, the author of the Story of Elizabeth teom, 

to shrink from the depiction of stern, unrelieved » Nooy 
can describe with greater power the darkness of a stormy sky 
the dreary dimness of a landscape half seen through mist and “ 
but before the subject is dismissed she loves to paint a rift in ty 
dark cloud, to let at least a gleam of sunshine struggle somewhg, 
into view, if not to make acareful study of the effects produced by 
the quiet light in the evening sky, when the storm has drifted ann 
and the birds find time for singing again before the night coms 
on. None of the present stories end ically. Indeed, there i 
only one in which everybody is not e happy for ever, Iti 
that of Jack the Giant-killer, in which John 'lrevithic, the enthy, 
siastic young Curate of Sandsea, battles with the modern gj 
who grind the faces of the poor. What he does in the wor. 
house to which he devotes himself, and in which he sayes ty 
paupers from cruelty and oppression, and_ utterly overthrows th 
compound monster usually known as the Master and the 

is deseribed in the story with great vigour and sympathy. Buti, 
best part, both onan keenness of observation an artistic finish, 
is that in which is told how he was induced, less from love thy 
from tenderness and compassionate kindness, to ask a woman ty 
marry him who was not fit to be his wife, and who, in utter mp. 
consciousness that any fault could be found with her, made mug 
of his married life a failure. Her portrait is excellent—, 
thoroughly commonplace woman, with nothing noble or gener 
about her, but in most respects blameless in demeanour, and ip. 
capable of conscious impropriety. After she has gained he 
husband, she supposes that he will “ be content henceforth with 
her mild aspirations after county society in this world, and a goo 
position in the next ’’—things which she imagines in some y 
manner may “be worked out by punctuality on Sundays, family 
prayer, a certain amount of attention to the neighbours (varying, 
of course, with the position of the persons in question), and due 
regard for the decencies of life.” With a husband as comm 

as herself she would have got on admirably, especially if he would 
have submitted without a murmur to her despotic sway; but 
unfortunately she had married a man who would not run in 
any of the ordinary grooves to which she was accustomed, ani 
who was full of such wild and romantic notions about duty and 
self-sacrifice as made her shudder. For a time she succeods 
in reducing him to tame inactivity, and in quenching in 
him much of his youthful fire, in destroying in his mind 
“many a dream of battle and victory, of persevering struggle 
and courageous efforts for the rights of the wronged upm 
earth.” Ife goes with her to an “ old sun-baked, wasp-haunted 
place,” a vicarage in a forlorn and stagnant Lincolnshire fen, and 
there he goes to sleep, as it were, for three years. But at the end 
of that time he wakes up and goes forth again to his chosen work 
The end of the story forms one of the most touching parts of s 
book which is full of the truest pathos. There remains but on 
more of the Five Old Friends to mention. There are many merits 
in the new version of “ Beauty and the Beast.” From first to 
last it is admirably told, and there is not a single character in t 
which is not the result of a separate careful study, but its special 
attraction is the sympathetic skill with which is described s 
big, awkward, shy, tender-hearted man’s love for a young gil 
who at first does not care for him. Nothing could be better 
than the sketch of Guy's utter misery as, after Bella’s d 
ture, he goes wandering about the house, which seems wit 
her “a great, dull vault, without warmth or light or colour 
or possible comfort anywhere.” And the manner in which the 
close of the tale is contrived may serve as a pattern for me 
tellers. As for the “ Young Prince ” who follows the “ Five 
Friends,” and who is the only one of the party that did nt 
originally appear in the pages of the Cornhill, he is the hero of # 
charming a little piece of wise nonsense as any one can wish to 
read. 
There is a somewhat melancholy ring about these stones 
although they for the most part end with leaving us among 
smiling faces. In the first of them it is natural that an ur 
comfortable impression should be made upon the mind by the 
vivid description of the dreary respectability of Lulworth Hall- 
an impression which is not to be effaced by the cheerful picture of 
Cecilia’s new home. In the others, however, it is not so to 
account for the sadness which seems to express itself in 
music. But it is not a painful kind of sadness that is prod 
in the minds of those who listen to it. It is merely the sort 
dreamy feeling which usually attends twitizht, when the stillnes 
gives an air of unreal sadness to the landscape. The sce 
which the author of the Story of Elizabeth depicts so well are 
always very fair to look upon, and we feel grateful to omer 
who has so picturesquely woven them for us on the unsubstant 
air; but they are aaa always still, like our dreams, n W 
either no voices sound, or only such as are thin “as voices 
the grave,” and they are generally sad, too, like a moonlit s 
or a bird’s evening song. Very beautiful are many of re 
which are contained in the book now before us, and we 
marked several for extract which we are compelled to pass 4 
noticed by. Instead of quoting any of them, we will ment 
one fault which we have to find with these ve-teld stories. 
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cases the author has attempted to discover a parallel in 
podern life for too many of the old incidents. hen, for 
‘ctance, we find that the coachnran who drives the Cinderella 
of our days to the ball, is called Raton, in order that he may re- 
guble the rat who drove the fairy godmother’s pumpkin chariot, 
ge feel our faith in the whole equipage shaken; and when, 
wwards the end of Little Red Riding Hood's story, Madame 

hon is asked by her granddaughter what the ivory things 
ge in a box on the table, and replies, ‘Those are my teeth, 
dild; I cannot eat comfortably without them,” the spell which 
hound us is broken, and the magic picture we have been admiring 
is shivered in pieces. They are no longer beings of flesh and 
flood whose movements we are witnessing; they are now 
pete puppets, with visible wires sticking through their dresses, 
gi manifest strings controlling their gestures. But this is the 
gly fault we can find in as charming a book as we have read for 
may a day, one which cannot fail to delight readers of every 
ly and. mental age, as well those who can appreciate its high 
giistic merit as those who will enjoy, without criticizing, its 
unforced humour and its genuine pathos. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

NOTHER draught has been made upon the inexhaustible 
A MS. repositories of the late Varnhagen von Ense*, and the 
result is two more volumes of memoirs, detailing the events of 
the day with the greatest minuteness, from November, 1819, to 
the end of 1823, the age of the Holy Alliance. Although the 

le is less bitter and sarcastic, the spirit is essentially the same 
4s that of the volumes of a later period already published. Varn- 
lagen is still the implacable frondewr, “der Geist der stets 
yerneint,” when referring to the Court or Government, and he 
refers to little else. Personal dissatisfaction, innate censorious- 
ness, and honest indignation all concurred to produce this frame 
of mind, nor is it easy to determine which predominated. 
From whatever motive, Varnhagen has undoubtedly rendered 
a considerable service to mankind by the accuracy with which 
he has depicted the uninviting features of a despotism not 
arayed in the imposing vesture of military glory, or disguised 
in the borrowed attire of democratic socialism, but awkward, 

ntic, uncouth, and only preserved from ridicule by the 
substantial force at its disposal. Varnhagen might well com- 
plain of the system, for it has entirely spoiled his book for the 
ral reader. It seems incredible that the history of a great 
nation should have afforded so acute an observer no passages of 
greater interest than are here recorded. So far as political life 
was concerned, the country must have resembled an enormous 
barrack-room, where nothing goes on from year to year but the 
monotonous exercises of a mechanical routine. This rigidity was 
not due to the despotic instincts of the Sovereign or his Ministers, 
who, for the most part worthy cnd well-meaning people, were 
simply dreadfully alarmed at the tendencies of their times, and 
saw no safety but in a policy of repression. The narrow-minded 
but well-meaning King is effectively sketched by Varnhagen, 
and the portrait is less umprepossessing than the artist probably 
designed. It is impossible not to respect a monarch so evi- 
dently conscientious. The particulars of the latter days of Prince 
Hardenberg are also interesting, and we learn a good deal re- 
ting Wilhelm von Humboldt. With these exceptions, and 
that of certain scandalous stories which still retain some flavour, the 
diary is barren of anecdotic interest, and only valuable as a 
icture, executed with more than Dutch fidelity, of more. than 
tch stagnation. Qne feature is remarkable—the keen interest 
in foreign politics, and the anxious hearkening, as it were, for any 
Premonitory mutterings of a storm that might relieve the in- 
tolerable oppressiveness of the political atmosphere at home. _ 

The reproach of barrenness cannot be addressed to Captain 
Wiirdinger’s military annals of Bavaria, Franconia, the Palatinate, 
and Suabiat, for his pages are crowded with incidents, often 
romantic and interesting in themselves. The whole, however, is 
adead letter to this generation. There are passages of history 
Which we study with something of a personal interest for their 
intimate connexion with the development of society, and their 
influence on the actual condition of mankind; there are others 
best described by Milton's contemptuous generalization as “the 

es of the kites and the crows.” The feuds of the medieval 
arians are of the latter class. 

Herr Preusst has written a very interesting monograph on the 
career, character, and administrative reforms of the [Emperor 
Diocletian. There is no claim to decided originality in his work, 
nor any disposition to advance paradoxes for the sake of it. He 
follows in the track of his mc cease but proceeds somewhat 
further upon it, and, so far as we know, has been the first to lay 

vn distinctly the proposition that very much of the credit 
Which Constantine has obtained as the regenerator of the Empire 
Se belongs to Diocletian. This is quite true. Constantine 

@ administrative organization of Diocletian almost un- 
altered ; even his great measure of removing the capital had been 


* Diiitter aus der preussischen Geschichte. Von K. A. Varnhagen von 
Bde. 1,2. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 


_t Kriegsgeschichte von Bayern, Franken, Pfalz und Schwaben von 1347 
bis 1506.” Von 3. Wirdinger Bd. 1. Mimchen: Cotta. London: Asher 


$ Kaiser Diocletian und seine Zeit. Vou Theodor Preuss. Leipzig: 


transition state of Eastern Europe. 
hardly have been more copious or better conveyed than in the 
stately and finely illustrated volume of F. Kanitz. It embodies 
the results of a series of travels between 1859 and 1867, and is 
evidently the work not 7, of a competent observer and 
accurate topographer, but of a 

= man. ‘The five first sections of the work are chiefly 


Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


mgs | anticipated by his predecessor, who only once visited 
ome. 

a form as inferior indeed, if tried by an ideal standard, to that of 
Augustus as the latter was to the system ofthe Republic, but which 
was nevertheless the only one suitable to a period of degeneracy 
and decay. The particulars of his reforms are dlecuned Uy 
Preuss with brevity and lucidity, and he exhibits much candour 
in treating of the great blot upon this Emperor’s reign—his perse- 
cution of the Christians. 
sovereign who strove so hard to compel men to think alike should 
have attempted to fix the price of all commodities by an edict. 


iocletian was the second Augustus, who gave the State 


Herr 
t is characteristic that the same 


The Talmud frequently mentions a Roman Emperor, entitled 


“ Antoninus ” or “ Antoninus the son of Severus,” as a friend of 
the famous Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi, and gives several particulars of 
their intercourse. The identification of this Emperor has been @ 
subject of much controversy. It is almost needless to observe 
(though Dr. Bodek * disputes it) that the character of a friend of 
the Jews suits the liberal, eclectic, and semi-Oriental Alexander 
Severus much better than any other Roman Emperor, and as the 
second Rabbi Jehuda flourished in his time, there could be no 
difficulty in supposing him to be intended, if the references in the 
Talmud agreed with the circumstances of his life. Here, how- 
ever, the argument fails, and we must agree with Dr. Bodek that 
the Talmudists designed their anecdotes to be understood of Marcus 
Aurelius, The confidential intercourse with a Rabbi, however, 
which would be sufficiently credible in the case of Alexander 
Severus, is very unlikely in that of the philosophic Marcus. We 
fear that, in establishing one-half of his case, Dr. Bodek has over- 
thrown the other, and that his philo-Hebraic Emperor must be 
classed with the iron fly of Titus, and similar mythical embodi- 
ments of Jewish patriotic feelin 


Any information respecting Serviat is valuable in the present 
Such information could 


ighly-cultivated and fairly im- 


escriptive, containing the details of the author's travels, and 


most copious accounts of towns, villages, rivers, manners and 
customs, and the natural features of the country. Much atten- 
tion is paid to archeology, and in particular to the traces of 
the long Roman occupation. The sixth section is devoted to 
the administration, statistics, religion, agriculture, industry, and 
literature of Servia. The author draws a most favourable pic- 
ture of the Servian national character. According to him, the 
Servians possess not only the usual intelligence of Eastern Chris- 
tians, but also the robust and manly virtues in which the latter 
are generally so deficient. Servian literature promises well, 
and the people show no disposition to adopt the specious but 
insidious proposal of the Moscow Congress to make Russian 
the sole literary language of the Slavonic nations. Agricul- 
ture is still in a very backward condition, and the country has 
suffered much from the injudicious clearing away of forests. 
The national aspirations of Servia are decidedly warlike, in which 
respect she seems rather to be swayed by passion than by reason. 
It is very questionable whether an accession of territory on the 
break-up of the Turkish eng would bring any real increase of: 
national strength, owing to 

it would introduce. Even now there is a large Rouman element in 
the population, which only requires a hint from Petersburg or 
Bucharest to become troublesome. 


e heterogeneous admixture of races 


Dr. Greefl’s { travels in Madeira and the Canaries form an un- 


pretending, but extremely agreeable, volume. The writer is always 
chatty and cheerful, while his narrative is redeemed from common- 
place by a felicitous gift of observation, and an especial attention 
to the details of natural history, which are not, however, allowed 
to become too technical for the unlearned reader. The ascent of 
the Peak of Tenerifle was the principal incident of his travels; he 
also visited the less known islands of Grand Canary and Lanza- 


rote, and touched at Mogador and Tangier on his way home. 
The effect of “seeing ourselves as others see us” is usuall 


supposed to be an increase of humility. An oppusite result is 
likely to attend the perusal of Dr. Rohlfs’s travels in England§, 


unless the English reader is on his guard. We acquit our visitor 
of deliberate flattery ; his ot pe ae are obviously sincere. But 
when a traveller of the medical profession, good-natured from the 
first, has been warmly welcomed in English society; when he 
has been lionized at a provincial metropolis like Chester, and 
has spent an autumn among the romantic scenery and bracing 

les of a Welsh watering-place, and has then come up to London 
for the winter, and has there had libraries and lectures, hospitals 
and museums, liberally thrown _ to him, with the most dis- 
tinguished among his professional brethren to show him about and 
answer his inquiries; and when he is, moreover, writing weekly 


* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus als Freund und Zeitgenosse des Rabbi 
Jehuda ha-Nasi. Von Dr, A. Bodek. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Serbien. Historisch-ethnographische Reisestudien aus den Jahren 1859- 
1868. Von F. Kanitz, Leipzig: Fries. London: Nutt. . 


|} Reise nach den Canarischen Inseln, Mit populiir-natu 


rwissenschasilichen 

Schilderungen. Von Dr. Richard Greeff. Bonn: Cohen. London: Nutt 

§ Medicinische Reisebriefe cus England und Holldnd, 1866 und 1367. 
Von H. Roblfs. Leipzig: Fleischer. London: Nutt. 
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letters to a newspapers at home, to let his friends know how ex- 
cellently he is getting on; and when, above all, he is desirous of 
invoking foreign example with a view towards the reform of 
abuses, it is evident that many grains of salt must be deducted 
from his testimony. No! we cannot believe that we are either 
so amiable or so intellectual as he would make us to be, or even 
so good-looking. At the same time, we may henceforth plead 
Dr. Rohlfs’s authority for assuming that foreigners may have 
something to learn from us, as well as we from them. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Rohlfs, the medical profession in Germany is much 
worse off than in England, both as regards the scientific attain- 
ments and the social and economic status of the average 
practitioner. If the fact is really so, the cause is probably that 
indicated by him—excessive restriction and interference on the part 
of the Government. He is never tired of eulogizing the independ- 
ence and healthy vitality of the profession in England, and hold- 
ing it up as an example to Germany in this respect. In Holland, 
he says, matters are still worse than at home. Medicine is in a 
strait waistcoat, and the consequence is utter stagnation. The 
Dutch —— are particularly bad. It is fair to observe, how- 
ever, that Dr. Rohlfs’s inquiries were not prosecuted under such 
favourable auspices in Holland as in England, the Dutch pro- 
fessors being mostly out of town. Besides, there is no Llandudno 
in Holland ; the Dutch do not lionize distinguished foreigners as 
they ought ; and, unaccountably to Dr. Rholis, they had rather be 
allied to France than annexed to Germany. 

Friedrich Blass*, the author of a meritorious treatise on Grecian 
eloquence from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
Augustus, has extended his inquiries to the period when eloquence 
began to be cultivated as an art. His account of the orators from 
Gorgias to Lysias is very pleasant reading, consisting of interest- 
ing notices, biographical and critical, of the speakers themselves, 
and full, clear, and entertaining summaries of their speeches, with 
essays on collateral topics of interest. 

The external elegance of a collection of essays in archeology, by 
Otto Jahn, happily corresponds alike to the nature of the subjects 
discussed and the style in which they are treated by the author. 
Everything bears the impress of refinement and culture, and 
being designed for popular reading, the essays, though erudite, are 
not abstruse. The majority relate to ancient art, and of these 
perhaps the most interesting is that on the state of the arts under 
Augustus. Others are the vehicles of novelettes told anew after 
Apuleius and Dio Chrysostom. One narrates the history of 
Cyriacus of Ancona, the patriarch of Italian archeology, whose 
drawings after the antique, by a curious combination of circum- 
stances, came to supply ideas to Albert Durer. Another is an 
attempt to ascertain the gesture and the date of the Apollo Belve- 
dere. Relying on indications deduced from a bronze copy, Jahn 
pronounces the figure, in its original state, to have borne an egis, 
and rather fancitully surmises it to have been executed in com- 
memoration of the repulse of the Gauls from the Temple of Delphi. 

We are indebted to the same able writer for a concise and 
masterly biography of the late eminent archeologist Gerhard f, 
the founder, and long the leading spirit, of the Hyperborean 
Academy at Rome. Driven to Italy by ill-health, Gerhard there 
made the acquaintance of Bunsen, who procured him the coun- 
tenance of the Prussian and Roman Governments, and assisted 
him in organizing his society, the labours of which have proved 
of the highest importance. Gerhard’s own exertions were inde- 
fatigable. He spent the best part of his life in Italy, but eventu- 
ally returned to undertake a professorship at Berlin, where, 
although not successful as a teacher, he enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration until his death. His contentious and sarcastic temper 
had procured him many enemies in the early part of his life, and 
his involuntary exile was a most fortunate circumstauce, both for 
himself and for science. 

Dr. Bastian § is singularly open to Goldsmith’s criticism on Dr. 
Johnson, that if he were to write a dialogue for little fishes, he 
would make them talk like whales. His intellect is truly elephan- 
tine in some respects, but, unlike the elephant, he finds it a much 
easier operation to uproot a cedar than to pick up a pin. If he 
travels, he circumnavigates the globe; if he publishes, the press 
oa beneath an encyclopedia. On the present occasion he has 

rought himself, with much misgiving and many apologies on the 
score of undue brevity, to offer what he calls a pamphlet of rather 
more than two hundred pages of small print and great erudition 
on comparative ethnology, philology, and psychology. The amount 
of reading it discloses is prodigious, but there is no trace of the or- 
nizing taculty which might have turned these stores to good account. 
‘hey remain a crude undigested mass, and it is impossible to 
ascertain what views they have suggested to the compiler’s mind, 
or what use he contemplates making of them. 

Quite apart from the merits of the particular hypothesis it 

advocates, Prolessor Haeckel’s|| work on the Darwinian and 


* Die Altische Beredsamkeit, von Gorgias bis zu Lysias. Dargestellt von 
F. Blass. Leipzig: Triibner. London: Nutt. 

+ Aus der Alterthumswissenschaft. Populire Aufsiitze yon Otto Jahn. 
Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Eduard Gerhard. Ein Lebensabriss. Von Otto Jahn. Berlin: 
Reimer, London: Nutt. 

§ Das Bestiindige in den Menschenrassen und die Spielweite ihrer Veriin- 
derlichkec, Von Dr. A. Bastian. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 

|| Natiirliche Schiipfungsgeschichte. Vortriige iiber die Entwichelungs- 
leave. Von Dr. Ernst Maeckel. Berlin: Keimer, London: Williams 


kindred theories may be pronounced an excellent book. It gy, 
tains a most lucid and interesting survey of the histo 


TY of the 
ive 


transmutation or development hypothesis, and of the gs 
contributions made to it by Lamarck, Oken, Goethe, Geoffroy Saint. 
Hilaire, and Darwin. It also offers refutations, or attempted m, 
futations, of Cuvier and Agassiz, and a conspectus of the course 
which the gradual development of animated existence may by 
supposed to have pursued, if we admit that it ever began, 
On the whole, it is an admirable survey of one side of 
controversy. Although an assured conclusion on the evideng 
may be only attainable by naturalists, an ordinary reader requis 
neither scalpel nor lens to recognise a typical peculiari a 
stant occurrence in writers of Professor Haeckel’s school, They 
have been om hers before they became naturalists, They 
have studied Hegel and Spinoza until their minds have becom, 
imbued with a conception of the universe little in harmony with 
the intuitive conclusions of common sense. They are p 

to welcome the transmutation hypothesis, not from any prepondey. 
ance of actual observations in its favour, for the weight is in the 
other scale, but from its professing to demonstrate @ posterior 
what has already been inferred a priort. The consequence is thy 
their case is argued in a metaphysical spirit, very unsatisfactory 
to those who are less anxious to perceive what must be than {) 
know what is. Haeckel’s power of emp! objections far ex. 
ceeds his dexterity in solving them, and he deals fluently in 
ingenious speculations on the conformity of development to right 
reason, without seeming to suspect that, whatever their y 
they cannot demonstrate anything, and that one authentic instance 
of a  egntemag developing into an oyster, not to say an otter, 
would be more to the purpose than the very best of them. 

Dr. Weismann * writes on the same side, and contributes some 
interesting illustrations from his es cial pursuit, entomology, 
He surrenders, however, the philosophical basis of his theory, by 
the admission that vertebrates cannot be held to have originated 
from invertebrates. If each of the four great natural types hasa 
distinct origin, we must admit at least four creations, and why not 
four hundred or four thousand? Haeckel is more consistent, and 
more intrepid. He maintains that the transition from inver. 
tebrates to vertebrates may be plainly detected in that interesting 
animal, the sand-eel; to which he naturally attaches extreme im- 
portance, esteeming it a species of title-deed, as it were, enabling 
men and monkeys to establish their common descent from the 
cimex lectularius. 

The first part of the sixth volume of Klein’s interminable 
history of the dramat is devoted to the Italian theatre of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Like the preceding volumes, 
it affords ample evidence of the author's quaintness and pug- 
nacity, as well as o his gigantic industry. It is wonderful, 
however, that any man should be able to say so much upon 
uninteresting a topic, or, having the power, should think it worth 
exercising. Metastasio, Goldoni, and Gozzi are, no doubt, worthy 
of ample notice; but it must be a ravenous appetite that will 
be satisfied with nothing less than an analysis of all the plots of 
all their plays. Has Herr Klein any notion how —e volumes, 
on his present scale of working, he will require for Shakspeare? 

The name of Gervinust{ is a sufficient guarantee for the 
wsthetic value, if not the critical infallibility, of his work on 
Handel and Shakspeare. Whatever he may write on such lofty 
topics is certain to be eagerly discussed, and to exercise a powel- 
ful influence upon opinion. It is, however, entirely beyond our 
power to convey an adequate notion of a work which, although 
the author disclaims technical proficiency, presupposes on the 
reader’s part a thorough acquaintance with the great masterpieces 
of music. We shall only observe, then, that Gervinus + eee 
maintain that the parallel between Shakspeare and Handel is com- 
plete, and that the latter reigns in the world of music with a 
absolute and unparticipated a sway as the former in the world of 

oetry. As a consequence, he is rather inclined to de 
ethoven, and, remembering the vast importance which the 
Greeks attached to music as a moral influence, he strenuously ex- 
horts the Germans to devote themselves to the study of Handel, in 
order that, by the purifying operation of his strains, they may be- 
come fitted for the high destinies to which they appear to be called. 
These views will undoubtedly find favour in this country, which 
may justly claim, not only to have welcomed and encow 
Handel during his life, but to have stood in the same relation to 
him since his death as the German criticism of the last century occu- 
pied towards Shakspeare. How they will be received in Germany 
is another question. It is an obvious remark, that the populanty 
of Handel in England is largely owing to the intimate connexion 
of his principal works with the Scriptures, which, if objects 
profounder investigation to the learned in Germany, are far less 
part and parcel of the intellectual treasure of the people. ‘Two 
other divisions of this remarkable work embrace eleven essays 0? 
music, eight of an historico-critical, and three of a purely sstheti¢ 
character. 
Chamisso §, a born Frenchman, preserved the clearness, objec- 
tivity, and popular tone of his native literature while writing 

* Ueber die Berechtigung der Darwinschen Theorie. Von Dr. A. Weismann. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte des Dramas. Von J. L. Klein. Das italienische Dram 
Bd, 3, Abth. 1. Leipzig: Weigel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Hiindel und Sh re. Zur Aesthetih der Tonkunst. Von G. G.Ger- 


vinus. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Adelbert von Chamisso’s Poctische Werke. Ba.1, Verlin: Weidmani 
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ge of his is adopted comatey,. He hence © occupies a dam 
‘¢ and honourable place among the poets of Germany, and the 
yee ition of his works will no doubt be acceptable to a nume- 
lic. 
ree mystery ” which constitutes the kernel of Hackliinder’s 
igst romance * is an extensive forgery of bank-notes. The story is 
consequently one of incident. It is an excellent specimen of its 
ass. ‘The sequence of events is kept up with rapidity and spirit ; 
reader's interest, powerfully stimulated from the first, is never 
suffered to flag; the scenes are always well-conceived, and some of 
them are wrought out with very considerable power. 


* Dus Geheimniss der Stadt. Vou F. W. Hackliinder. 3 Bde. Stuttgart: 
Krabbe. London : Williams & Norgate. 
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Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the DISHES, 

: RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, Dinni 

{ RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for KITCHEN RANGES, the best R 
Single or Double Journics. LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the TEA TRAYS, — 

Offices, 64 Coruhill, aud 10 Regent Street. w.2.9 . URNS AND KETTLES, LEWin 

NEAR, Secretory. TABLE CUTLERY, 

DIVIDENDS 10 t 20 PER CENT. 

‘The NOVEMBER Number now ready. IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, fom rue Sys 

Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, atiedation 

It contains all the hest-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. : BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, deeay, and, by 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, ' TURNERY GOODS, &c. Wa “leat 

will find the above Investment Circular a gafe, valuable, and reliable guide. | With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, ta i 

GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yerd, London. 
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OURNING for F. AMILI — Messrs. JAY have always 
M at command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in | 
tof immediate Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
or. toany part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without i 
— whatever to the Purchaser, | 
ay) Articles are marked in plain Figures,and Charges are the same as if the Goods were 
ate Ready Moncy at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


JAY'S. 


SILKS.— BLACK GROS GRAIN  SILKs, 


Manufactured by Messrs. Borner et Ciz. of Lyons et Jujurieux. 


Silks are sold on most advantageous terms, and Messrs. Boynez’s Silks can be more 
july relied upon for wear than any other Black Silks, 


Name will be found woven a the end ofeach Piece. 
JAY'S. 


THe CHELTENHAM WATERPROOF SUIT, from One 


Guinea and a Half, complete. 


Inseply to numerous applications for a more detailed tation of the * Cheltent - 
Mest. JAY beg to announce that Two Engraved Figures of the “ Cheltenham,” drawn in 
Paris, with the original Engraving for Self-Measurement, will be forwarded, gratis, on appli- | 


cation. say's, 
TUE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, & 251 Regent Street. 


' 
z & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Roy al Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. . 
14 16, 118, 120 and 22 ; Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 


erpoul, 50 Bold Street. 
Messrs. NICOLE'S. ‘CURRENT OF PRICES. 
R GENTLE 
1226 £833 0 £313 6 
3.0 313 6 440 
2 0 212 6 330 
10 18 0 115 0 
Highland Costume .... 20 £50 £80 
10 220 330 
20 21236 300 
30 £4440 £660 
10 2230 
12 6 330 440 
50 213 6 217 0 
10 


SPECIALITIFS IN OVERCOATS FOR GENTLIMEN, 
Pilot Cloths, 25s., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; Melton Cloths, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s.; Beaver Witne 
Cloth, 31s. 6d., 42s., 633-; Treble Milled Clotn for 53. 6d.; Real Fur Seal, lini 
Sik, 4 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Sik, 813.; Quilted, 


SPECIALITIES IN pi ha FOR BOYS. 


Frieze Cloth, 4 years of age, 15s. Gd.; 6 years, 17s.; 8 years, 18s. 6d.: 10 years, 203.; 12 years, 
2s.6d.; 14 years, 233.; 16 years, 21s. 6d. elton, Pilot, Beaver, 6° Ww itney Cloths, 4 years of 
8 years, 26s. 6d.; 10 years, 285. Gd.; 12 years, 303. 6d.; 14 years, 


6 years, 24s. 6d.; 
Bs 16 years, 34s. 6d. 
SPECIALITIES IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. 
L'Elgante, made of Real Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cioths, and other suitable Woollen 
-_ = shaped, and made with the same superior fiuish as is so well known in 
Palette fo for Gentlemen. 


po nema Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
” H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
THe Fashionable WINTER SCARF in India Shawl 


Pattern Foulard, very Rich, from 3s. to 15s. 


THE New POCKET HANDKERCHIEF in India and China | 


Silk and Foulard, extremely beautiful in Design and Colour. 


RICH CASHMERE FOULARDS for Gentlemen’s Dressing- 


Gowns, of great Richness and Beauty. 


ALBERT MARCIIAND, FOULARD SILK MANUFACTURER, 
87 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
Rate been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
Alarge assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


eon NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
sizes and qualities, of Chubb'’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
& CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’ Churchyard, London. 


PURNITU RE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new IL LUSTR ATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
tees Thrty ver. — less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
ratis irom 
___ LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


SmANGES Al CRYSTAL OIL is the finest Oil that is sold. 

It is Clin by Dr. Letheby, is perfectly safe, gives a clear bright light. Price 2s. 6d. 
7? weesmers OIL AND LAMP DEPOT, 11 CANNON STREET. 

(ANDLEs.- —Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per |b. upwards. 


FIELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 
of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is., is 
ane ae Perfumed, imparts a gratetul softness and suppleness to the Ifand, and exerts a 
influence on the Skin peculiar to itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


((AUTION. —LLOYD’S EUXESIS, for Shaving without Soap 


this Water. The Public are hereby cautioned azainet ars hasing worthless Imitations of 


tiamaluabie Preparation. The only genuine LLOYD'S EUXESIS is that Manutuctured | 
Widow of the Original Manufacturer Proprietor, A. LLOYD,3 Spur 
J uare, la! Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, London.—N. B. Each 


a of the een ine bears Signature,” A.S. Lioyo,” and the Name also appears on top of 


tlic Tube; ail others are Spurious. 


DINNEFO RD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St h, Hi dach Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; of all Chemists. 


LEWin MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English | 
Way Sta tists, 30 Bern reet. Oxford Street, ee 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
PAINLESS DEN: TISTRY (Patented —All other Processes entirely 
Of the by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
from true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The practical results of this invention are exemption 
oneration, sensitive stumps aud loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
deeay saat Perfected. The ‘Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or | 

— wonderfully lifelike detection, one restore the | 

u t m acy, and success, 

Lancet, Teeth expression of the face ‘or their economy, effic: 


Addresses the above. 


Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
connection with any one of the same 


ame. 


| Oil which is universally admitted to be 
De Jongh." 


The Saturday Review. 


LARET of the Excellent nt Vintage of 1 of 1865, at 12s. im. ee Dosen, 

£5 10s. per HWalf-Uhd. £10 Hhd., daty paid. ‘This Wi pure, pleasant, 

disazreeabie acidity, oud of sufficient t body by 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, »nd 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CLARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 9 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


w being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Caske,.by FIND- 


LA’ TERM MACKIE. TODD, & CO.,at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 

PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Eat, 
Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg 

Pure nloaded of their own special importation. per 

— BORDEAUX. 24s. 


FINE 368. 
Au excellent Dinner \ A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 

in Cases ot Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 


CHAMPAGNES. + 368, to Sts. + 388. to 120s. 
HOCKS..... +» 268. to Sis. SAUTERNES 1208, 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Coen and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W 


ADRAE OOLONG, 3s. per Ib,—Fine new Season’s, of very 
brisk delicate flavour, for mixing with Strong, Rough, and Fine Comaous at 2s. 6d. and 
3s. Samples of the ‘leas by post if desired, and general priced Catalogue. 
L. LAZENBY & SON, » Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


ny 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
they can be had direct from oe Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


Priced Lists post free on applic» tion. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that exch Bottle bears the well- 


. Portman square, London, 


| known Label, sizned * Exizanera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
H aes, of the 9th ouigs 1358, and without it none can be genuine. — a 


LAZENBY & SON, ot 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Llarvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

__ Sold by all le Grocers, D: 


L2SS. of APPETITE a prevented by the FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed’ for strengthening the 
Digestive Organs. Suld by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen.—_WATERS 
& WILLIAMS, the Urizinal Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, Pondo: jon. 


PEPSINE.- Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867,—MOR- 
SON’S PEVSINE WINE,GLOBULES. and LOZENGES—the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion. Manutactured by ‘l. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. éd. Globules in Bottles, trom 2s. 


D*. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGIIS, COLDS, and 


ILOARSENESS.—From the Rev. G. Warne, 36 Place, Leeds Whenever 
in times of hoarseness, arising from cold or excess o! ic speaking, I have taken Dr. 
WAFERS,I havell invariably found is. lid. per Box. Sold by all 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTII PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Lair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price és. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


and Oilmen. 


OIL, 


' CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE coD OIL 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod od Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
crente disust, and a agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, ledical Utficer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :— We ita advantage thet there is one kind of Liver 
genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Sold only in capsuled Iarentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, ec. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE. —Nearly all the newly- eee Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday 
Review,” and all other Works acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation 
at MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is provided of ail the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 
Subs-ription, One Guinea per annum. rieties supplied on terms. uses, 
revised for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


Moric, SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE, —One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
ntlemen’s Librar are now 
are now ready, and will be forw: postage free, on application. 
_Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
ith thi delay by ail Subscribers MU DLE: MANCHESTER 
rs 
dea (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; Oe 
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ONDON LIBRARY 12 St. Ja ames’s Square, London. 
in 184). Patron—H. H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—~The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con-, 
tains Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
aan allowed to Country, and ‘fento Town, Members. Reading-room 
rom 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amo sat.eceordl toth 1 i 
the best new Books. English, French,and om publicath Ag re 
with Listsof a Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free o on 
BOOTH’S, CHHURTON’S, HODGSON SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 


A LETTER to His Holiness PIUS IX. By Witt1am Setwyy, 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 
Ne sperne consiliolum alienigenae. 
London: Longmans and Co. Dublin: M‘GLAsitAN and GILL. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ‘sewed, 
ES84¥ on FIRST PRINCIPLES. By the Very Rev. 


JOHN CANON WALKER. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, No. VI., price 6d. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony Troiiore. 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Viarce & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
jis day, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BRITISH SPORTS and PASTIMES, 1868. Edited by 
Antnony 
Tondon and New York: Virtcr & Co. 
This day, small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 2is._ 


[HE RIVER HUDSON from the WILDERNESS to the 


SEA. By Ly yd 5 Leman. With Three Hundred and Six Illustrations on Wood 


from Drawings by the 
London and New York : Vinrur & Co. 
day, post 8vo. cloth, 28. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS i in LOVE, LAW, and 
the CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London and New York: Vintor & Co. 


Lately published, 1 vol. “cloth, 138. 6. 

A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK, written vie Himself. 
With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes and Vignettes by the Author. Also, 
BEWICK’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. cloth, 3is. 6d. 

London: Lonemans & Co, And all Booksellers. 


In Quarterly Parts, super-royal 8vo. each 2s. 
MISCELLAN EA GENEALOGICA et “HER ALDICA. 
Edited by J. Jacuson Howarn, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Now ready, Vol. I., with 176 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 25s. 
Part IX., completing Vol. I.,and Part X., commencing Vol. II., are also ready, each 2s. 6d. 
Avams & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, &vo. cloth, 7s. 61. 


CANONUM ECCLESI A UNIVERS. The Canons 


of the First Four General 6 Councils of the Church, and those of the Early Local Greek 

Synods, in Greek, with Latin and Revised Apetieh 1 Translations, in a Columns. With 

Nite from Zonaras, B Bp. B &c. By the Rev. Wa. Lamverr, Rector 
o 


London: R. D. Dicerxson, 92 Farringdon Street. 
HANDBOOK OF ARCH ZOLOGY—EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, ROMAN. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, 15s. 
TTP RAVELLER’S ART COMPANION to the MUSEUMS and 


ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. By Hopvgen M. 
Wesrnorr. 


London: Bexr. & Datpy. 
Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 


LJTERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Gres. 


Contents: 
1. Madame de Staé! M. de Tocqueville. 
2. ag and Foreien Characteristics. i: Why are Women redundant ? 
2. f Lady N 9. Truth versus Edification. 
4. ~- and Cane, 19. 0. The Doom of the Negro 
5. French Fiction : the Lowest Deep. i. Time. 
6. Chateaubriand. 12. Good People. 


London: Taverner & Co., 60 Paternoster Kow. 
Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


Wwiist.— —THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


W HIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavenpisa.” 
Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 


By the same Author. 


HIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. 6d. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6d. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. Gd. 


London: Tromas De La Roe & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 


Just published, 
"THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARIES for 1869, in several Sizes, me i &. 2 great variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of all Book 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co. ‘PLAY NG CARDS.— | 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON m ow be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls ‘quality ditto. (second quality); also, 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured ighlande 

GutcH’s “LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC ALMANACK and 


POCKET DIARY for 1869. 


[November 21, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CX. (for DECEMBER). 

CONTENTS : 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON “ PEEL.” 
MR. W. RALSTON'S “ EXPERIENCES OF A RUSSIAN EXILE,” 
MR. F. A. EATON ON “ FOX-HUNTING AT ROME,” 
MR. F. T. PALGRAVE'’S “THE VOICES OF NATURE,” 
MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” Concluded. 
“ THE RHINE FRONTIER.” 
“ HISTORICAL FORGERIES, AND KOSCIUSKO’S FINIS POLONIZ, 
MR. F. W. H. MYERS ON “LOCAL LECTURES FOR WOMEN,” 
DEAN STANLEY’S TRANSLATION OF “DIES 
MR. F. W. FARRAR ON “ PHILOLOGY AS ONE OF THE SCIENCES” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Ready on November 27. 


The EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER of THE ARGOSY, price One 
containing onclusion of Anne Hereford Story the Author 
“East Lynne”. '—a Ghost Story by Johnny Li w—a Story Kavanagh 
and various other Papers of interest. ” vr 


THE ARGOSY is now the only First-class Sixpenny Magazine of its kind, 


On December 1 will be ready the Second Half-yearly Volume of THE ARG0sy. 
The Two Volumes contain the complete story of os ‘hae Hereford.” 


CHARLES WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
~ AINT PAULS for DECEMBER. Price k 
Will be ready on Friday, the 27th inst. 
Contents: 
1. THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of Mabel’s Progres,” &:, 
2. SPAIN UNDER ITS LAST BOURBON SOVEREIGN. 
3. LAST CHRISTMAS AT CLEEVE. 
4. THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST. 
5. QUIA MATREM AMAVIT. 
6. URBAN GRANDIER: a French Record of the Seventeenth Century. 
7. JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT. 
8 PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH By Antnony Vith ox 


Tilustration. Chapter 54.  55.—Lord Chiltern at Seulss, 
Cha 56.—What the Chapter 


London and New — Viator & Co. 


(THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. (NOVEMBER 188) 


NTENTS OF THE NuMBER: 

1. Mr. Farrar, on oe Growth and Develop- 9. Mr. Cockayne, on Some Passages of the 
ment of Lang ws. 

2. Professor Kavlitson, on Mr. 10. Mr. Burn,on The Stone used in the 
Article “On a Passage of Ando- of the Cloaca 

ton, rts 
3. Mir. Paley on Mr. Davies’ Agamemnon of Frolegomens pa Critica t0 “his Editica ¢ 
eschy lus. 

4. Lightfoot, on Two Neglected 12, me. Wratislew. Notes on Passages in 

Facts bearing on the ia, Thucydides, Propertion 


5. Mr. Taylor.on the Meaning of the Hebrew fy 
Root 43, 13, Frofessor Conington, on 
tl rt ins! a 
z. Mr. Monro, on Arist. Probl. 19, 12. Mr. Elis, “Inscription found st Sa 


Mr. W. G. Ch k, 
16. Dr. Wordsworth, Note on Fronto. 
Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
= ready, Part VII. and No. XXXIV., Weekly Nos. 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. 


(THe CHROMOLITHOGRAPH : a Journal of Art, 
Decoration, and the Accomplishments. Profusely Illustrated in Colour. 
London: Zoan & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


a ps Show of Political, Social, a 


Literary Wares. and Ad 
received at tive Office, #7 Tavistock Street, Street, Covent Gar jarden, arden, W.C. 
(THE ENGINEER, ‘Friday, 20. Gd. ; stamped, 7 
The Solar Eclipse, No, TIT. atest Particulars, with pics 


wit Meeting of Astronomica 


On Monday, 8vo., 2s, 6d. 


A CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Right 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ORESTEA of ASSCHYLUS. ‘Translated into English 
Verse. By C. N. Darron, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge.. 
London: J. "R. Sarr, 36 Soho Square. 


Reedy, crown Bvo. 626 pp. with numerous Diagrams, taken from Life, cloth, 7 


pune JNOLOGY ; and its Application to. Education, Insanitj 
Bi M.D. clearly 
the Discipline, By ‘Muscular Action, and shows what 
Concentration really depends upon. 
London: Bicxrrs & Son, | Leicester Square, W.C. 


Now ready, gilt edzes, 3s. 6d.; by post, 44 Stamps, 
GUTCH'S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC ALMANACK and 
POCKET DIARY for 1869. 

* Among readers and writers there are few, whatever be the extent of their learning or the 
tenacity of their mary. une might not find it for their advantage to have such a prompter | 
always at hand.” — Daily Telegraph. 

W. Srevens, 421 Strand. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 
Af POORET DIARY for 1869, arranged on the most a approved 


Elegantly-bound STANDARD BOOKS. 
40.000 scr Cheapest Collection by pos 


— London : Bickxens & Sox, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
RTHOPRAXY. (ap*éc, straight ; 4 to make.) By 


if 


ited good paper. containing a larze amount of useful Informa- 
all Classes, may be GRATIS and POST FREE on application | 


LONDON HOUSES: 


r of Minories and Aldgate. 


tion 

to E. MOSES & BO. 
' 

Corne | 

New Oxford Street, corner of f Hart Street. | 

Corner nd 


‘of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 


Cocwray Braxcn—Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Son ; and the Author, 
Facts and 
published; Second Edition. with “Addenda, containing by 
EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKER 
Derrcror. from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bausibas, 319 Regent Street. 702 
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_ The Satorday 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


4 STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Contents 
8. MRS. BROWN’S GHOST STORY. 
9. FALCONEST. 
10. THE PHANTOM FOURTH. 
ll. THE SPIRIT’S WHISPER. 
12. THE OLD GENTLEMAN'S STORY. 
13. DR. FEVERSILAM’S STORY. 
4. THE SECRET OF THE TWO 
PLASTER CASTS, 
[Vert week. 


EUX'S DREAM. 
cATHERINE'S QUEST. 

iE WEIRD OF THE WINDHAMS. 
AMERICAN GHOST. 


AUN 
oe SONS, OF LA CROIX 


MME VICARAGE GHOST. 


This day is published, No. XVII. (for DECEMBER), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yarss. 1s, 


CONTENTS 


|, BREAKING BUTTERFLY: or, 8A Rs OF CARDS: a Novel. 
Blanche Ending. By the Chapter 3. — Downwards. 
‘Author “Gu —During the Winter. 
9. A YEAR'S WORK, With an Tilus- 


SORKOWS OF SARK. 

CHRISTMAS BY CONTRACT. 

410 THE MOON. With an Illustration. 

s AUNT ANASTASIA ON SILKS AND 
SATINS. 

«FROM NARNI TO PERUGIA. 

.°NOT FALSE, BUT FICKLE.” 


10. car ON CORTEMPORA- 
RIE’ V.—George Eliot. 
menicax. No, XI. 
12, FALSEHOODS, 
13. IN OCTOBER. 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F, BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Description of the Gold and Diamond Mines: 
also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco 
from Sabar4é to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync HALL. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Yow ready. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 


with “‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUN TRY; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE Rose, M.A. (anmave SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


[Now ready. 
ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 


1 vol. 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 
[Ready this day, 


1 vol. uniform 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWIER. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” * Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Morey Farrow, Author of “Giant 
Despair,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NELLIE'S MEMORIES : 


Carex. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: 
3 vols. 


a Domestic Story. 


(Now ready. 


By Mrs. Casnen Hory. 


Now ready. 


a Novel. 


BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Lx Faxv, Author of “Uncle 


Silas,” A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


THE ESEABOARD PARISH. By Grorcr MacDoxatp, LL. 
Author of * Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrixre Cotrixs, Author of “The | 


Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. Ready. 
CLARISSA: a Novel by Samvet Ricwarpsox. Edited by 
E.8.Dazzas, Author of “The Gay Science.” 3 vols. Low ready.” 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Hexry Woon, |. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


(Vow ready. 
(Now ready. 


THE 5 TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. (Now ready. 
THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwanp 
Gannerr. 3 vols, (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By 


By Toomas ARCHER. 3 vols. | 


A NEW FINE ART BOOK FOR 1869. 
Post 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6d.; morocco, plain or gilt, 50s. 


THE NOBILITY OF LIFE: 
Its Graces and Virtues. 
Embracing Religion—Faith— Hope —Charity—Truth—Courage—Ji Justice—! 

Lo A ffection— —Patriotism— —Hospitality 
PORTRAYED IN PROSE AND VERSE BY THE BEST WRITERS. 

Selected and Edited by L. VALENTINE. 


Elaborate Designs, Headings and Vignettes, engraved by ~}: are on every 
page, and the 24 Pictures printed in Colours by Kronheim and from 
Original Paintings by 

J. D. Watson. | Francis Walker. E. J. Po: 

H. Le Jeune. H. C. Selous, J. a. 

C. Green. E. M. E. Ed 
Henry Warren. F. J. Skill. E. H. Wehnert. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d.; or morocco, 156. 


THE POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


With 120 Illustrations Everett Millais, A.R.A., John Tenniel, F. R. 
, AR.A., Joh Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &. 


Also, uniform and at the same 
THE POETICAL WORKS of LONGFELLOW. 
With Original Illustrations by Cooper, Small, Houghton, &c. 


THE LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. Edited and Compiled by S. Ronerts. With Original 
Full-page Engravings, and a Steel Portrait of Bishop Percy. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous 
Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, each 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
ONE YEAR; or, the Three Homes. A Book for 
Girls, By J. M. P. 


ON the EDGE of the STORM. By the Author of 


“ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


SEA FIGHTS and LAND BATTLES, from Alfred 


to Victoria. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. With Original 


Illustrations. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Revised throughout, 


with Notes by the Rev. Gro. FYLER TOWNSEND. Illustrated. 


ANDERSEN’S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. A New 


Translation from the German, by Mrs. PAULL. Illustrated. 


HOLME LEE’S FAIRY TALES. With 22 Pages 


of Illustrations. 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS: Tales, 
Fables, and Emblems. Edited by H. W. DuLcKEN, Ph.D. With upwards of 
100 Original Illustrations. 


AUNT LOUISA’S CHOICE BOOKS. Demy 4to. 
cloth, elegantly gilt, new style, each 5s, 
1. LONDON PICTURE BOOK, 3. THE KEEPSAKE. 

2. LONDON GIFT BOOK, | 4. BIRTHDAY GIFT BOOK. 
Each Book containing 24 Pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Kronheim, &c. 

5. SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK. 


With 24 of Illustrations, printed in Colours by E. 
Either of the 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 
THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 1,000 pp. each 3s. 6d. 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES. By Revsen and Sxoxro 


Prncy. A Verbatim Reprint of the Original Edition. With Introduction by 
Joun Tomes. 2 vols. with Original Steel Portraits, and Index. 


THE BASKET of FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth 
aa Crown 8vo. with 24 pages of Illustrations, gilt, and gilt edges, 


THE BOY and the CONSTELLATIONS. By Juri 


Goppanp. Fep. 4to. with 8 Original Page Illustrations, cloth gilt, and gilt 


edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE BOOK of NURSERY TALES. _ Illustrated. 


With an Original Set of large rm eae & Stem, Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


HOME ANNUAL. Edited by Mrs. 
<NTINE. Imperial Svo. 1s. ; postage, 2d. 

7 — one should at once ‘instruct their Booksellers to order this, the most 

original, best illustrated, aud cheapest Annual that has ever been published, 

or they will be too late. 


FREDERICK WARNE & COS GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of NEW PUBLICATIONS, complete to Christmas 1868, should be 
consulted by every purchaser of Gift-Books or School Prizes, gratis on appli- 

- cation ; or post free, One Stamp. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT cana. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


“* The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest and 
noblest kind of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given with admirable furce and 
sweetness.” «A thence, 

*The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for tte strength of common sense united to ita 
romentic inment—on interest that never once rouzhout the ee. The characters 
are Masterpieces Edna is w wrthy of the hand that aon a Halifax Post. 

*'The Woman's Kingdom" has mane merits. Like all the books written by the author of 
*John Halifax,’ this work is thoroughly pure in tone.” —/all Mall Gazette. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.” 3 vols, 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols, 


BROTHERS IN LAW. 38 vols. 


Honest has ated on the of this and the 
an ti f ch t i 
descriptions. thenc 


of merit. There are descriptive passages of great beauty in 
"—John Bull. 


the story. The chief c} 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- | 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 ) GREAT MARLBOROUGH 5! STREET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 280, ove 6s. 


(THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM ; its Foundation and 
Superstructure. By Wittiam Gaxo. 
“We do not hesitate to say, that for a man of und mind to read this book through slowly, 
and % —— his belicf in the verbal inspiration of Mosaic Record, is a moral im; 


London: TaUsxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


THE MODERN ROLLIN, 


Subscription Edition of 
MR. PHILIP SMITH’S 
HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD, 


From the Creation to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
INCLUDING THE 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, PERSIANs, ayy 
OTHER ANCIENT NATIONS, AS WELL AS GREECE AND ROME, 


In order to place this valuable Work within reach of the largest number of Readers, tix 
Publisher is prepared to execute Orders for 


THE COMPLETE BOOK, 


Forming 3 handsome 1,900 pp. (published 42x.) Musteated by Meg 
Plans, and bound in cloth, for 


ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers sending their Names to the Publisher, accompanied by a Cheque or Post-(fie 


_ Order for 21s., will receive in return a Copy of the Book, which will be forwarded at once jy 
| any way they may direct. 


JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University College, 
137 Gower Street, W.C., London, November 1368. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. xii. 336, cloth, 


BSsaYs on ITALY and IRELAND and the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA. Reprinted from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes" and the 
“ Westminster Review.” By J. W. Prosyn. 

Contents: 


- Milan and Venice since the War of 1859. 
Itaty, Venice, and Austri 
—; and the War of 1866 (Custoza a 
4. = Tomporal | Powers (the Anglican Ch) Ireland and the Roman 
urch in Italy). 
5. The Church system of Ireland and Canada. 
é The United States Constitution and the Secessionists. 


London: & Co. 60 Paternoster 1 Row. 


POETRY 


PUBLISIFED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


W. W. STORY. 
GRAFFITI DITALIA. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s, Gd. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 

MRS. HEMANS. 
SELECT WORKS.  Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Complete Works, 

6 vols. cloth gilt, 24s. 1 vol. roy: 8vo. cloth, 125, 6a.” 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 
POETICAL WORKS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 

THE ODYSSEY. By Mr. Worstey. 


cloth, 18s. 
THE ILIAD. By Mr. Worstey and Professor ContNeTon. 
In the Spenserian Stanza. 2 vols. cloth, 2is. 
ROBERT POLLOK. 
THE COURSE of TIME. wan? cloth, 5s. Cheap Editions, 
3s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and Is. Illustrated Edition, small 4to. cloth, 21s. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
THE LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS.  Fep. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated Edition by J. Noel Paton, small 4to. cloth, 21s. 
BOTHWELL. Fep. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FIRMILIAN. Square 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE BALLADS of SCOTLAND. 2 vols. fep. cloth, 12s. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN AND THEODORE MARTIN. 
THE POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 63. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. 


Tenth Edition, square 8vo. with Illustrations by Leech, 
gilt, 5s. 6d. 


(Un the press. 


2 vols. crown 


Edited by Bon GaAvtLrier. 
yle, and Crowquill, cloth 


TRANSLATIONS BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
GOETHE'S FAUST, in English Verse. Cloth, 6s. 


THE ODES of HORACE, with Life and Notes. 8vo, cloth, 
price 9s. 


CATULLUS, with Life and Notes. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 
THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Square 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ALADDIN: a Dramatic Poem. By OrmtenscntacEr. Fep. 


cloth, 5s. 


CORREGIO: a Tragedy. By Fep. cloth, 


price 3s. 


KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. By H. Herz. 
or MRS. SOUTHEY (CAROLINE BOWLES). 
POETICAL WORKS. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, 


LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
POEMS. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
2 vols. fep. with Portrait, cloth, 12s, 


Fep. cloth, 


POETICAL WORKS. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


| go thorouchly clinical that it is = to review it. But from the therapeutical 
terests us, we may recommend it with great confidence.” 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW ai 


CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT. Being an Attempt ats 
Verbal Connexion between the Original and the English Translation. With Indexes, 2 
L p= a Names and their Occurrences, &c. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. royal 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK COX. 


CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT. _ Being an Attempt ata Verbal Connerin 
between the Greek Original and the English Translation. Unitorm with “ The English. 
man's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance.” ‘Third Edition, revised, royal 8vo. 42s, 

“ No other work exists in our language affording the same facilities to one who desires 
search the orizinal Scriptures, nor any work rendering so simple and so secure the businewa 
Bible interpretation. The entire book is a marvel of industry, and from the care aud tie 
scholarship which have been brought to its preparation, there is no risk of its ever losing te 
high place which it has already secured amongst modern contributions to sacred literature.” 

Rev. Dr. James Iamilton in the * Weekly Review." 


DR. WILLIAM  SMITH’S 


SCIIOOL BOOKS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, red edges, each 3s. 6d. 

A ay LER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREE, 
for the Use of Schools. Edited by Dr. for the Use of Schools. By Dr. Wau 
Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. Smita. Sixth Edition, fep. av, with 7 
with 68 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTIi0- 

A a = ER HISTORY OF ROME, for LOGY, for the Use of Schools. Bys 

the Use of Schoo! y Dr. hag | Lapy. Illustrated by Extracts from te 
Suita. Sixth "feo. 8vo. Poets in English. Edited by Dr. 
79 ns, cloth, 3s. Suiru. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 


LATIN AND GREEK AUTHORS, 


With English Notes. 
TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and 


FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. Edited by Dr. Wunzuax Sam 
Fifth Edition, !2mo. 5s. 


By the same Editor, 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, 


the CRITO, and_Part of the EDO: with in English from 
Introduction. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAG 


NETISM, and ACOUSTICS. Larpxer. Revised, and to 
Grouce Caney Fostea, F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in Universit 
College, London. Eighth Thousand, small 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 5s. 

“ The book could not have been entrusted to any one better calculated to preserve Lede 
and lucid style of Lardner, while correcting his errors, and bringing up his work a pref 
state of scicntific knowledze. The work addresses itself to those who, without a profs 
knowledge of mathematics, desire to be familiar with experimental physics, 
especially recommend it.”—Lopular Science Review. 


SYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS 


DISORDERS. By Beaxrrey Hm. M.B. to Out-Patients at the Lock Ho 
pital ; Assistant-Surgeon to University Guilege fospital. 16s. (Just published 


DISEASES of CHILDREN TREATED 


CLINICALLY. Founded vered at the Hospital for Sick Childr 
y Tuomas Uitte, M.D., Physician the Hospital tor Sick Children. 
ks. (Just publi 


“Itisa thoroughly sound piece of observation and practical application of experience., Oe 


point of 
view, which chiefly in 5 


WASTING DISEASES of INFANTS anf 


CHILDREN. By Eustace Smitn, M.D., Physician-Extraordinary to His Moja 
King of the Belgiane to the North-West London Free Dispensa 
Children. Small 7s. 6d, (Just pu 
“ This is a cood and work by a who has been trained i 
most approved cliniques of children’s diseases.......- meritorious feature an stance of 
the pains which the author takes in the small ceittans aa little questions, for neigies 
cooking and preparing food, and the care which he takes to give and clear 
when he recommends the use of at all.” —Practitioner. 


LONDON : JAMES WALFORD, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHES 
TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 137 GOWER —, 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


gREATER BRITAIN : 


‘A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
fodia) during 1866-7. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 
(This day. 


een observer, with the power of the result of his observations so 
Dilke who begin to read this record xis ourneyings Will lay it down until 


I." 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 
Compiled from Original Documents by Professor YONGE. 3 vols. 8vo. with © 
Portrait, 42s. (This day. 
could have been more inely presented to the public than such a memoir as 
wee aslvertiniz to. It may not, in an hour like the present, when men of every cluss are 
sai io fi'live, and ‘be searched iu into, for the pur; not merely of giving 
put for the thoroug! h refutation of gainsayers.""— Bell" Messenger. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


with his Letters, now First Collected. Based on Contemporary | 
Documents. By EpwarpD Epwanps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
This 
ean look through this hook without omen sree for the attainments of an author 


— materials, and even, in 


aluable an addition to our 
—Notes and Querics. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 
Small 4to. with beautiful Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, and an engraved 
Title-page by Jeens, gilt top, 9s. 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
[This day. 


book in feeli: work of i 
Deoutitul.” "—Express. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. 


Old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. 
in Duminated Cover, 9s. (This day. 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. 


Frepvenick MarTix. A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account 
the Civilized World for the Year 1869. Forming a Manual for Politicians 
and Merchants. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


REALMAH. 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. [7his day. 


GLOBE EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Biographical Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


POEMS. 


By Caruertve Barnarp Smita. 
Fop. 8vo. 5s, 


[This day. 
MIRELLE. A Pastoral Epic of Provence. 


From the Provencal of F. Misrrat. ‘Translated by H. Cricnrox. Extra 
fep, 8vo. Gs, (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIsT OF NEW WoORES. 


PRINCE SALM-SALM’S DIARY: including | 


the Captivity and Death of the Emperor Maximilian. With Leaves from the 


of the Princess SALM-SaLM. 2 vols. 8vo. many Portraits, 24s. 


(Ready. 
LIBRARY EDITION 


HISTORY of ROME. 4 handsome 8vo. vols. £3 12s. 


HANDY EDITION of SIR EDWARD 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6s, { Ready. 


(Ready. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT 


of 


(Ready. 


TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING on 


THEM. By Dr. Doran. 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


neta Engli-hmen who have wetted their pens in the noble cause of gastronomy, Dr. Doran 
Comparison the wittiest, the most fanciful, and the most erudite.””—Jorning J’ost. 


A JOURNAL ABROAD in 1868. By F. T.| 
Edited by the Rev. F. F. Tnexcu, Rector of Islip, Oxon. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


HER MAJES’Y's PUBLISHER. 


gaged, secure the consiileration it merits, but it . | 


of MOMMSEN’S. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and 
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| HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year 
| TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Insti- Translated by with 125 


tution. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with 108 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. drawn by J. Leighton, F. Quarto, 21s. cloth ; or 42s, 


| by Riviére. 


SOUND ; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. [LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life 


| By the same Author. 


Crown 8vo. with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


—_* asa DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
Gs. 


Translated by CATHERINE Waxwors; with about 200 Woodcut Tllustratig 
by J. — F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s. cloth ; 
in morocco by viere.” 


| REDE LECTURE on RADIATION, delivered before the THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the 


University of Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | MONTHS of the YEAR. By RicHarp Picor. With Thasenionta a 


{ from Original Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, cloth: 
| THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and nivtre. 
| PRS. DOL, &., Superintendent of the Natural History Departmen, THE NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated wit 


Crown 4to. 633. cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s, morocco. 


if British Museum. Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, "chiesy of the Italian Sch, 
| Vol. I. FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. | 


Vol. Il. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, price 21s. 
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Chemistry in King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price 60s. EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 53, Jai Scholarship.— 

Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s, 6i, et F 

| Parr II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 4th Edition, 21s. CLEVE HALL, 3s. 64. URSULA, 4s, 6d. he eanngo 
Pant III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s, Translations 


THE AXNEID of VIRGIL T 
d ranslated into 
{ KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ME- English Verse. By JoHN CONINGTON, M.A., ——- Professor of Latin inthe HISTORY 
q TALLURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth ; or 15s. bom 
i F.R.S., and E. Route, Ph.D. Vou. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, in calf by Riviere. IAND and 1 
Mercury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur ; Biition of th 


| DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA 
i } MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL H TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRannz (the HISTORY 


Author) and GrorGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s, cloth ; or £4 hull EMPIRE. 
— ASSAYING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important | bound in russia. Cabinet Editi 
g j i Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 | 


Woodcuts. 8vo. 
eodeuts. 8vo. 286. THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS ai IX MON 


{ PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. §vo, with Por 
R. M. Coll. Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 

CATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL §YARRAT. 
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By F.R.A.S., and H. Evers, both of the | 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC , 
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' TION. New Edition, thoroughly revised, nearly ready for publication. 
PHY, PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and POLITICAL. 
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i HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Revised and cor- 
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Price 10s. cloth ; or 13s. 6d 
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, T. Moone, 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. In Two Parts, 
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YARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPE- 


DITION carricd on by Order of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT during the 
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the Expedition, With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts, 8Svo. price 24s. 


HOMES without HANDS: a Description of 


the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.R.S. With 
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YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


MTURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By Cwantes L, 
t, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours. 
Square crown 8yo. price 18s. 


MALIAN SCULPTORS ; being a History of 


Scalpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of 
Sculptors.” By C. Imperial with 30 
Etchings by the Author and 13 Engravings on Wood, price 42s. 


“OLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. TIllus- 


on with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the ETCHING 
. Miniature Edition. Imperial 1émo. price 7s. 6d. cloth; or 15s. 
bound in morocco by Riviére. 


POEMS by Jean Incetow. A New Edition, 
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| price 5s, 
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te eee 8vo. price £7 2s. cloth ; or £10 10s. bound in calf by 


Vols. I. to 1V. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vols, V. and VI. The of Edward VI. and Mary. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and IT. 


28s, 
| Vols. IX, and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV. 


283, 
32s, 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 


and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Ervrk Evans Crowe. 
Derived in great part from Contemporary Memoirs and Historical Archives 
not hitherto consulted or used as materials, 5 vols, 8vo, £4 13s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By JoHn CLARK 
MARSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 22s. 6d. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C. CuEsNEY, R.E., late Professor of 
Military Art and History in the Staff College. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the 
British Court. By his Widow, Baroness BunsEN. With 2 Portraits, and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 


PHY. By the Right Hon. Sir J, SrepHen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 
{ 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; or 14s. bound in calf by Riviére. 


‘THE TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
Matters of which mention is made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. JOHN 
AynkE, M.A. With about 300 Woodcuts, 15 , and 5 Maps. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or 14s, calf. 


THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


' By the Rev. W. J. ConyBEARE, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
! bridge, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester. 
i Edition, with all the Original Mlustrations, Maps, — ana Wood Engrav- 


ings. 2 vols, 4to. 48s. cloth ; or £4 16s, bound in 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition; with a Selection of 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d, cloth ; 
50s, calf ; or £3 6s, morocco, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the People’s Edition, condensed; with 46 Illus- 
ee ree 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, cloth ; or 2 vols, in One, 20s. 
bound in 4 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By GeonGE Henry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 25s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Froupg, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or 20s. bound in calf by Riviere. 


| THE ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 


A. K. H. B. 


Sunday Afternoon at the Parish Church 
of an University City, 3s. 6d. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 

ice 3s. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. First 
Sentes, 3s. 6d.; SECOND SERIES, 
price 3s. 6d, 

, Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country, 3s. 6d, 
| Leisure Hours in Town, 3s, 6d. 


| 
|THE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works, Collected and set forth in 
Chronological Order, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. Vous. I, and II, in 8vo. prive 243, Vous. IIL. and IV. (just pub- 
lished) in Syo. with Portrait, 24s, 


Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit, 


3s. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 
First Series, 3s. 6d,; SCOND 
Srntks, 3s, Gd. 

Aspects of Unchanged Truths: 
Memorials of St. Andrew's Sun- 
days. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 
Lessons of Middle Age. Post 8vo. 9s. 
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Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


By MOY THOMAS. 


REMARKS OF THE CRITICAL JOURNALS. 


“On the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation of that fight, there cannot be two 
opinions. We are carried through the first two volumes without once drawing breath. From 
the first, the figure of the hero is stamped upon our minds as he stands there in the distinctest 
outline —_ a background of burning sky. Let any one read the sketch of the stormy night 

hatch-boat, and of the escape of the old bargeman from the wreck of the top- 
Atheneum, 


“There are marks here of high literary power—signs, so often wanting in modern novels, 
that the writer has been able to realize what he describes, that he is not a mere manufacturer 
of fiction, but possesses the creative faculty and the clearness of vision which are the preroga- 
tives of the artist. The fight for life ends i ina victory at last, and the curtain falls to the sound 
of marriage-bells; but the struggle is d, and the ibility of escape seems to 
grow more and more improbable. ledenn, it is not until we reach the middle of the third 
volume that the atmosphere grows clearer, and we _ see a chance of Bed he hago issue of the 
conflict. Mr. Thomas's novel be i ecess. We can assure 
the reader who loves a vigorous and stirring ainane that he will not tbe disappointed in the 


perusal of ‘ A Fight for Life.’”—Daily News. 


“Mr. Moy Thomas is a clever writer, and he has written, in * A Fight for Life,’ what is 
undeniably a clever novel.” —Imperial Review. 


“ We have no wearisome digressions, no halting-places where the reader is taken away from 
the main = gre interest in the tale and stranded, as it were, upon some barren shallow 
crowded wi and characters. Notthat Mr. Thomas has made‘A 
Fight for Lite’ too exclusively a story of action. While it is in the highest degree dramatic, 
and contains many admirable situations, readers of quieter tastes will dwell with delight upon 
many charming descriptions of scenery—bits of English landscape, whether of wold or wood- 

at 


land, delineated with rare tenderness and delicacy...... In we can 
Fight for Lifs’ as thoroughly healthy and sound in peso merit in a novel in these 
days, when maudlin and i is so in books. Writtenina 


vigorous and manly style, and told with great perspicuity ‘and clearness, it is a book that will 
find favour both with the old and the young in a family, and will retain its readers interested 
and amused from the first page to the last.” —A¢las. 


“ The very title of Mr. Moy Thomas's book is well chosen. ‘ A Fight for Life’ suggests the 
idea of abundant interest, and of one of those grim and prolonged struggles in which a man 
likes to dream of himself as taking part. Nor is the title unfulfilled.”"— Sunday Times. 


“The story marches with even paces there is no digression, no wayside moralizing, no 
button-holding, no ofa ibook to supply the ‘geography, or ransacking of 
Wardour Street to present nt the costume. The tale is toid simply and climactically; effect follows 
on effect, situation on situation. The author evidently feels that he is culled upon to narrate 
a story, not to preach a succession of little sermons, or to‘ improve the occasion,’ in any shape 
or fashion, beyond what moral the events themeelves convey. So that the reader who reads 
simply pour s’amuser will find nothing to skip in * A Fight for Life,’ but will find the interest 
culminate as he goes on.” —Orchestra. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET, 


ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


EDITION FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 
“ justration of discove 
British Crown renders Dr. Sobisston’s the best of ail for English use 


Ir 
Imper’al quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


“THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL | CYCLOP ASDIA. 


"Published this day, the Eleventh Edition, embiacing all the latest Discoveries 
and Explorations, large post 8vo, 700 pp. handsome cloth, 73. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA; or, Dictionary of 
Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and Bio- 
graphy, Theology and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. JoHN Eapig, D.D., LL.D. With Maps prepared 
expressly by W. & A. K. Johnston, and humerous Pictorial Illustrations, 

“This new edition, pene re-issue, for the changes, small and great, are so numerous 
it might t almost be called a new a 
Extract from the Author's Preface. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Published this day, demy 4to. 750 pp. ean Illustrated, very | 
handsomely bound, 2 


THE EARTH DELINEATED with PEN and 
PENCIL. An Illustrated Record of Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all 
Round the World. Illustrated with more than 200 Engravings in the first 
style of Art, by the most eminent Authors, including several from the master 
pencil of Gustave Doré. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10 STATIONERS' HALL COURT. 


NOTICE. 


| PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-Boogg 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


In consequence of the announcement of a Cheap Edition of the above W, 

Mr. Horren, the Edition published by Messrs. Surru Work 

An Edition, in cloth, price 1s. 6d., will be published immediately, 


Messrs. Smiru, ELpEr, & Co.’s Edition of this Work is 
arrangement with the Proprietors of the American Cus one Publish y 


Mk. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


In Four Monthly vols. fep. 8vo. each 7s. 6d.—Vol. I. on November 4a, 


THE RING AND THE BOOK 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


On the 28th instant, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. THE KICKLEBURYS ON TH 
DR. BIRCH, RHINE. 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING, 


In | handsome vol. large crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, %, 


‘LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO. 


“This will probably be the most superb whem ever published.” - 
theneeum, September 22, 1866, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK, WHICH IS NOW READY. 
“ ENID,” “ VIVIEN,” “ELAINE,” AND “GUINEVERE’ 
THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
‘This magnificent Werk to now and can be had of every Bookseller int 


Price, in most elegant cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


ENID. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


N i cloth, uniform with “ Elaine, Vivien.” and“ G 


Price One Guinea. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


Ready, Illustrated with 8 whole-page and 40 other Engravings by the most eminent Artis 


THE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL 
FOR 1869. 
In every sense—Literary, Artistic, and Material—the best work of the kind ever rola 


Contents: 
1. MY, WIFE'S PROMISE: Tale, By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Seerey' 
Tilustrated by R. P. Leitch. Whole-page Engraving. 
2. LEGEND OF "FEATHERSTONE HALL. By Watrer 
3. THE CONT ESSION OF. THE the Author of “Mids 
Wedding,” &c. by C.J. 8 page Engra 
. “HER LAST APPEARANCE. By Durron of “ Sir Felix Foy," 
Illustrated by D. H. Friston. Whole-page Engraving. h 
5. THE BAD LORD BRACKENBURY. ‘The only Ghost Story which is Tm 
Georox Avoustus Sara, w ‘Author of “Cie” 
HE TRUE STORY OF DON JUAN. B —. HITR, 
THE &e. Illustrated by Alfred Thom 
7. DE JONES'S FIRST PANTOMIME. With 15 by W. Brunton. nut 
8. uy MYSTERY. By Witt1as Sawver. Illustrated by by Louis 
hole-page Engraving. 
9% rus GNOME-BEAR : a Northern Legend. By Tos Hoop. 
10. weary HAUNTED. By Mrs. G. Linnavs Baxxs, Author of God's Provide 


&e. 
EROST- QUEEN'S COURT. By T.H.S. Escorr. Illustrated by Thomas Gat 
By Cuaaces Cranxe, Author of Charlie 
Donne,” “Sit 


ngraving. 
12. m.. CHANCES OF A BATTUE. 
hill,” Lord Falconberg's Heir,” xe. 
13. JUDGMENT WANTED. By Annis Tuomas, Author of “ Denis 
Choice,” “ High Stakes,” &c. Ile 
CHRISTMAS. IN A WATCH-HOUSE. By! Cuances 
rated by Hablot K. Browne. Whole-page Engraving. 
15. WHAT IS A BURLESQUE? By W. 8. Gitseer. 
\6. WHIFFLES' RIDE IN THE ROW. With 12 Illustrations by “Phit.” 5, 
17. CHRISTMAS IN POSSFSSION: a Tale. By the Ep:ror. i 
Lawson. Whole-page Engraving. i 
1s. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A oom With 12 Illustrations by F. 
19. THROUGH A CRYSTAL. By R. Reec 
20, ST. FREDISWIDE : a Legend Poem. By Wittram Sricanv. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL for 1868, price 16187 
N.B.—A few Copies of THE BELGRAVIA. 


OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON: a 
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Every Saturday. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


The = 
periews, &c., P' 
Britain, on 
the Foreign Post, is published on Frida 
Advertisements 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


L MALL BUDGET (the first number of which appeared on Saturday, October 3, 1868) is a weekly collection of Articles, 

rinted in the Patt MAL Gazerre from day to day, and is published for the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of 
the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other distant places. The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, con- 
ten Summary of News. Therefore, it is a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, li 
PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. A Special Edition, printed on thin paper 


for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


CONTENTS OF No. L., OCTOBER 3, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Spanish Revolution. Mr. Bright and Mr. Bradlangh. 
A few Thoughts on Revolutions. ocratic Toryism. Our Foreign Sympathies. 
Is the Church of England in Danger ? 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Military Instruction at Home and Abroad. 
Christ's Hospital. The Railways of India.—I. 
Trach Watering Places. Emigration from Ireland. 
After Deer. 


Organ Playing. King 
4 Word to Musical Novelists. The Emperor's Servants. St. Januarius. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Affairs in Spain. 
OccASIONAL NOTES. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


REVIEWS. 
The Guide to Russia. Judicial Oaths of Heathen Witnesses. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. Clarissa, 
Summary or NEws. 


CONTENTS OF No. II., OCTOBER 10, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 

France and Spain. Mr. Disraeli’s Address. 
International Law. | The Pope's Letter to the Protestants, Rebellion in Spain. 
The Queen, the Pope, and the Czar. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Democratic Aspirations. 
The Temporary Employment of Operatives. 
The Labours of the Conseil D'Etat. The Railways of India.—II. 
The Introductory Addresses at the Medical Schools. 
The Comforts of Railway Travel. In the Coverts. 
Courtship in the Constituencies. 


Amongst the Revolutionists. A Visit to some Italian Brigands, Newmarket. 
New French Plays. “ The Rightful Heir.” Crystal Palace Music. 


Fast and Loose at the War Office. _ Political Cant. 
Malle. Gabrielle de la Pcrine, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Januarius. 
OccasioNAL NOTEs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


REVIEWS. 
Mr. Bright as an Orator. Coast Defence. 
M. Dumas’s Last Novel. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
ScumMMARY or» NEWs. 


CONTENTS OF No. III., OCTOBER 17, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Legal Position of Trade Unions. 
Gibraltar. ‘The Validity of English Orders. ‘The Frontier War in India. 
Mr. Gladstone's Address. The Causes of Wars. 
The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
The Horse Guards Plot. 
The Audit of Public Accounts. Trade Unions. 

Journalism in France. Barristers and Attorneys. Hans Sachs. 

_ Professional Restraints. From an Englishman in Spain. 

Visit to some Italian Brigands.—II. The Royal Alfred Theatre. 
Notes, Breech-loader Firing. “The Religious Revolution.” 
Napoleon and the Poles. The Moncrieff Protected Battery. 

The Chinese in California. | Compounding for Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Reverend Miss Brown. 
OccastonaL Notes. AFFAIRS, 
REVIEWS. 
New History of Greece. “The Rightful Heir.” 
Dramatic Music in France, Horse and “A Layman’s Faith.” 
Summary oF News, 


ONTENTS OF No. IV., OCTOBER 24, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Stump. The National Auditors. 
The October Elections in the United States. An Imminent Social Danger. 
Constituencies and Candidates. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


A Monasteries, The Pilgrims of the Alps. 
Word for the Clodhopper. The Shepherds, the Dog Tax, and the Grouse. 
and 1848, Ranks. Touring in Spain. 


Army 
sia The Story of the Political Position in America. 
co at Naples. == Racing Notes. ** Monte Cristo.” 
wt Falstaff. The Supply of Ammunition in the Field. 
Olitics and tiie Bench. Mr. Roebuck’s Frailties, 


Mr. Mark 


i Soldiers and Civilians in France, 
ckburn) SMayor, American Reconstruction. The Validity of Orders. 
esses, 


”n of Oaths to Heathen Witn 


The Working Man’s Mind on the Ballot. 
The Russians in Central Asia, 
OccASIONAL NoTes. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


_ . A Catholic View of Burke. 
Longfellow’s ‘“‘ New England Tragedies.” 
Maurice on Conscience. “In Vain.” * Paris in December, 1851.” 
ux.” “ Flirts and Flirts.” 
SumMARY OF NEws. 


CONTENTS OF No. V., OCTOBER 31, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Maories. 
Petrels in the — 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Respect Shell 
Urgency and Magnitude of the Criminal Problem. 
The Woolwich and Krupp Guns. 


The Usurers and the Press. 


Mr. Doulton’s Case. 


REVIEWS. 
Peruzzi's Early Florentine Traders. 
“ The Life and Times of St. Bernard.” Early French Poetry, 


“ The Seaboard Parish.” |‘ A Few Words on Irish Questions.” 
New Books. 


Principles of Electoral Choice. 


General Grant's Election. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
gious Liberty. 
The Oxford University Election. 


Reli; 


Governing Ireland according to Irish Ideas. 


Snipe 


The Church or the Establishment. ‘ 
OccASIONAL NOTES, 


REVIEWS. 
Euphuism. National Rivalry in Art. 
“ A Winter Tour Spain.” “ ‘Aldersleigh.” “British Grasses,” 
New Books. 


CONTENTS OF No. VII, NOVEMBER 14, 1868. 


The Settlement of the American Account. : 
Female Suffrage. The Scotch Elections. The Abdication of the Aristocracy. 
Professional Criminals. Mr. Bright's Practical Suggestions. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
An Odd Argument. 
The Decline of the Art of Government. Liquidating. 

Experimert in War Material. Canvassing. _ Barter in the Nineteenth Century. 

Golfing. Coin of the Realm. - 


Permanence of Fresco Painting in Germany. 


The Yellow Passport. 


The Future of the Government. 


An Irish 


OccasIONAL Norrs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


American Report on the Munitions of War Exhibited at Paris. 


The Woman's Kingdem.” 
“ Laura's Pride.” 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS 
(WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED). 


CONTENTS OF No. IV., OCTOBER 24, 1868 (continued). 


CONTENTS OF No. VI., NOVEMBER 7, 1868. 


Turkish Difficulties with Greece. 


Essays, 


» &e. &e. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Ministry of War. 


REVIEWS. 


Economy v. Efficiency. 
Mr. Bright on the Dark Ages. 
Spanish Republic. 


Promoters. 
for Truth. 


The Old Story. 
The Preliminaries of Sadowa. 
Audit Department. 


The Constitution of the 
A Strange Story. 
A Father of Horses. 


Summary or NEws. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Working-men Candidates. | The Trade Union Bill. 
Mr. Bright’s Weakness. 


Our Own Irreproachable Press. 

Lord Shaftesbury at Mischief. 
The True Policy of Railway Boards. 
Election, 

From an Englishman in Spain. 
Reforming the Reform Bill. 


French Plays. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ForREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SumMARY oF NEws. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Schneider and Offenbach, French Plays. 
Monopoly in Land, 
The New Parliament. 
Discovery. Dinners at Cambridge. 
Our Seamen's Hospital. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Religious Liberty in Spain. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Alpine Regions.” 
* Recollections of Oxford.” 


Sumarary oF News, 


“ A Fight for Life.” 
New Books, _ 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH of the EAST| ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRA 


in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : being the Correspondence between the Oxford, from its Foundation to A.D, 1867; containing an Account 
Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops. With an Introduction on various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved ; : 
Various Projects of Reunion between the Eastern Church and the Anglican Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By 


Communion. By GForge WILLIAMS, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen 


Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Colleges. Svo. 12s, 


“ Mr. Macray has from his official position enjoyed exceptional vantages 
of his design, and he has carried it through in an exact, conebentian nal 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT | 


r. Macray has done good service to the Oxford worl : 
. Preacher at ames’ Westminste rofessor of regarde y scholars us a ewe! he crown that fi 4 
Hebrew in King’s College, 8vo. 9s. the banks of the Isis. If any one wishes to learn,’ latin 


the rise =< Cy of the institution which is associated w the ~ 
to the special in which his noble foundation is richest’ 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of "f= 


ENGLAND: its and Results. A.D. By Joun 


SKETCHES of the RITES and 
of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. ToMANorr, on 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and duetory Notice by the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyie.” Crom ial 


J. CopELAND, Rector of Farn- “ The twofold object of the work is ‘to present the natch with correct de 

ng SERMONS. og pa W. Editions published by M ceremonies of the Greco-Russian Church, and at the same time with pictures of 
am, Essex. From last Pi essTS. | in Russian homes, especially those of the rey and the. middle class of nobles; quam 
Rivincron. 8 vols. crown 8yo. cach 5s, { Vols. J. to VII. just published, question, the euthor’ olaboer has been so fur successful that, whilst her Church 
of mos 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


tad 
us to look at certain points beneath the of Hussian iifecand seen 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: being the Bempton Lectures for 1806. By | volume 0 very crest interest and cenulne study of 


knowledge of a country concerning which we ay ay still a very great deal to learn.” 
ance 


Lippon, M. Christ Church, Preben: of | curious information about rites pond ceremonies, and, 
Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain Bishop of Salisbury. ese, the life o' — and. 
Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. book is which, a fair amount of literary merit, contains 


Volume of the “ Ascetic Library.” Edited by the Rev. Onsy SuipLEy, M.A. Church Ministry and Sacraments. A Selection of Passages from 


Square crown 8vo. 5s. of the Chief Divines of the Church of England. With short | , 
and Notices of the Writers. By GronrGE Perry, 
Proctor for 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry 


Francis Lyre, M.A. New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. | _“Mr. Perry makes his selections carefully and fairly, very 
| | Pretace, which is written in a very Ly Jini charitable spi 


PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 


FOUND ; or, the Guse of England not a New Church, but Ancient, A | ast a bulky one, should be in the hands of every clergyman, whatever his his vine 
tolical, and Independent, and ig Church Nine Hundred Years wot a volume 7. this should be in the hands of all the younger clergy, ama 
Rector of Timsbury, and late Balliol College, Oxf truth, in of differing 


the Reformation. By the Mer. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A., | be b for its candid study deepens 
New Edition, crown 8vo, with Hiustrations, 3s. 


THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of THE DOGMATIC FAITH: an In nity 


the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. 
Lectures for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Tnoumbent of 
6d. Second and crown 8vo. 5s. 


“The Leet in th ete and valuable 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. | question that has of late yeare assumed creat importane, 


The claims of 
With English Notes, intended for the U; peng of Schools, and for Pass- | claims of reeien nave Seuty set forth, and the methods of the one and the other are 


men at the Universities, | Abridged by LEY H. ALFORD, M.A., Vicar of | Cotrasted."—Stay 
Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown style thet Hot 
Svo. 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. because Mr. Garbett is one with whom it is always 


it must always be a pain to differ, we hold it to vy a duty to avow that with some J 
his subject we are unable to concur. our amount 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the BOOK of | Remembrancer 7 
COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED, in Four Sermons on the Sunday Lessons Aq 
ois & Commination Service, and the Athanasian Creed, with a Preface 


By Bowanp Mevnicx Govuscns, D.D.,Deanot | ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Pract 


Norwich. ‘Small ro. 2 6d adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. By W. H. Gran 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Comment the 
his work m t be well {~~ @ compendious system of Arithmetic ; that 
CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


author's results are obtained processes marvellously less than hep 
Inastrations. First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; Second empl ayes. thi is no n dealing with fraction beth 
Series, Second crown 8yo. conducts his the same style through all the branc’ 

square and © peeves ‘Throughou t his progress, the author Ly 
reasoniugs to. the pupil providing him with detailed examples in esch branch “ 
and leaving him with a selection of them for his exercise as he concludes it; ¢ 


SELECTIONS from MODERN FRE NCH whole with a from the 


AUTHORS. With Notes. By Hexny Vax Lavy, French Master at of 
Cheltenham College I,—Honoré de Balzac. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. hat of A tie, whens 
[Nearly ready. | equally attain to-work with it in 


with without such 
without the a teacher. But or 


W. King’s College, Cambridge; Classical 
Lecturer at Queen’ 


Fhe Waa crown ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. _ Edited 

OHN WIN SANDYS, B.A., Fellow Lecturer 0 's 


PERSII SATIRAE. Edited by A. Prertor, | td to the he d 


ff used of 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Classical arte that that combination of words could be 


SATU 
PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRE 


No. 38 Southampton Street. Strand, in the Parish of St. Peul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November ’ 
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